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N the course of a twenty-five year association, 
a many-sided service has been extended to 
our client, the International Silver Company. 


Our most recent co-operation has been in con- 
nection with the launching of the new pattern— 
Ambassador. The service in this instance began 
with the suggesting of the name, and extended 
through the preparation of illustrative material 
in color and black and white for the complete 
campaign to consumer and to the trade. 


We have no set formula for service. Require- 
ments as we find them are filled adequately, 
keeping AYER SERVICE ever fresh and appropriate. 
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How Fundamental Wrongs in Dis- 
tribution Hurt Advertising 


Railroad Maladjastment and Failure to Use Labor-Saving Machinery 
Are Gross Faults to Be Studied and Corrected 


By Chester M. Wright 


[EprrorraL Norte: Here is a story by 
perhaps the leading publicist for the 
conservative labor movement in America. 
Mr. Wright as a member of several labor 
commissions to Europe had an opportu- 
nity to observe methods which he thinks 
could be applied here with advantage. 
The average advertising man is apt to 
think of distribution almost entirely in 
terms of the machinery of selling. Mr. 
Wright takes up the question of trans- 
portation as one phase of distribution in 
its relation to selling and advertising. 
The angle which he deals with brings 
the problem of the railroads right on to 
the sales executive’s desk. While many 
may disagree with some of his state- 
ments, the subject is surely one which 
demands full discussion at this time.] 


lf advertising is the energizer 
which gets commodities from 
maker to user, then every item 
that goes into the load which mer- 
chandising has to carry is an item 
of interest to the advertising man, 
and every unfair and improper 
item in that load is something for 
the advertising men to get aroused 
about. 

Therefore let us give heed to 
distribution, for it is loaded with 
inequities and iniquities. 

The job in hand is, perforce, 
the job of a diagnostician, but let 
us hope that those who have power 
to heal will give heed to what is 
shown in the diagnosis. 

It will be perfectly obvious that 
the rural dweller who brings 
about the demise of a porker in 
his own back yard and thereafter 
proceeds to the consumption of 
ham and bacon and _ spareribs, 
gets his provender minus a lot 
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of transportation and handling 
charges that go with the delectable 
products as they find their way 
via slaughter hcuse, cold storage 
and butcher tp the urban breakfast 
table. 

That is a small picture in the 
rough. The distribution system 
as a whole is a vastly complicated 
thing and it may as well be said 
that there is no overnight remedy. 
No wizard is going to mount him- 
self atop a pinnacle wherefrom 
to wave a wand of instant cure. 
Far from it. Our civilization is in 
a jungle and it must chop its way 
through with patient, persistent 
effort. 

The advertising man who starts 
out to convince the buying popula- 
tion of the nation that it ought to 
give preference to almost any 
standard article of commerce, has 
got to convince that same popu- 
lation that it ought to want that 
article bad enough to pay a whole 
host of unfair, improper and 
really needless charges, in addition 
to the intrinsic value of the article 
in question. 

If there is anything in eco- 
nomics, if it does any good to get 
below the surface into the funda- 
mentals of life and business, then 
it must be set down as fact that 
only that which is useful, that 
which is necessary or tangible, adds 
anything to the final value of mer- 
chandise. It is an economic crime 
to burden a commodity with a 
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mass of false charges. Moréover, 
the constant drive of competition 
is toward the elimination of the 
needless and the useless in the 
marketing of commodities. 

Some of the maladjustment of 
distribution is thoughtless, some 
of it is due to blindness, some of 
it to the clinging hold of habit 
and some is due to causes which 
cannot be removed until some- 
body along the line gets out of 
the way, either voluntarily or as 
the result of pressure from the 
rest of the human family. 

The householder who sees no 
further than his own door has no 
picture of the madness of distri- 
bution. The advertising man who 
sees no further than his copy and 
whose care extends no further 
than the collection of his account 
for the job in hand, can have no 
comprehension of what is going 
on in the great drift outside the 
office door. 

The former Secretary of Agri- 
culture told me of a consignment 
of chickens that originated in 
Iowa, went through the Chicago 
markets, where they were slaugh- 
tered, and finally found their way 
to dinner tables in Des Moines, 
right next door to the pens in 
which they were raised. En route 
they had gone through, if I re- 
member correctly, the hands of 
some eleven intermediaries, all of 
whom, of course, had added some- 
thing to the final cost. 

That is but one trifling straw in 
the current. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission undertook to 
check up on the cross currents of 
commodity travel, and as a result 
it has made tabulations of the 
shipping routes of some of the 
basic commodities. 

These tabulations are startling. 
It would be no more insane if two 
shoe factories were to ship their 
shoes back and forth to each other. 
That is exactly how we do our 
business. 

Take the case of coal, not be- 
cause coal is managed better than 
other things and not because its 
management is worse, but because 
it is typical and because it is the 
general source of power; take the 
case of coal and try it on your 
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pianola. You'll get a syncopation 
the discord of which will picture 
a great deal of our industrial 
hubbub. 

The Bureau of Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
has shown the point of origin and 
the point of destination of prac- 
tically all domestically mined coal, 
except that which goes by steamer 
to foreign ports. 

Take a sample tabulation out of 
the lot; take the very first one, 
that showing the destination points 
of coal mined in Alabama. Here 
it is, in car lots and tons: 


Bituminous Coat FROM ALABAMA 
Movement for April, 1920 


Car- Net 

Destination loads Tons 
a 10,721 488,551 
PE -ctancecus aes 2 68 
Arkansas ......... eA 58 2,660 
I darn te litres So aah 433 21,382 
PE occ ewiee eee em 878 40,239 
ae ‘ 72 3,486 
i 06 ¢theenes ae 1 46 
EG ken seain “nk knee aes 1 50 
EE ak eh erga on 1 37 
eee eee 2 70 
Louisiana ....... ow» SS Ge 
Minnesota .. 4 161 
eae 947 43,997 
Missouri ..... .oteeae 28 1,289 
North Carolina ....... 3 167 
Ra en 7 189 
I cee nih eece via 3 117 
Pennsylvania ...... 1 25 
South Carolina .. 29 1,860 
South Dakota .... 3 160 
Tennessee .... 326 614,240 
Texas ... 92 4,250 
Virginia .. a 1 3» 
MEE acvineesics - 21 955 

Totals ..... Cae 14,913 684,739 


Alabama produces only a trifling 
fraction of the amount of coal 
produced by Pennsylvania, but the 
proportionate story is about the 
same. Alabama is sending soft 
coal into eleven other soft coal 
producing States. At least eight 
soft coal producing States are 
sending part of their output into 
Alabama. : 
Pennsylvania coal is going to 
Texas and California; Canadian 
coal is going to Nebraska; Colo- 
rado coal is going to Mexico, 
where there is plenty of coal; 
Utah coal is going to Colorado; 
Illinois coal is going to Utah; 
Texas coal, close to the Mexican 
border, is going to Pennsylvania; 
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Wyoming coal is going to lowa, 
and Ohio coal is going to Arkan- 
sas. 
The item may not be percepti- 
ble on the coal bill which the 
retailer presents the final buyer, 
but railroad tariffs disclose the 
fact that it costs money to trans- 
port coal. Therefore, if the busi- 
ness of coal distribution were so 
rearranged that each coal district 
first supplied its own territory and 
no coal crossed in transit, there 
would be a materially reduced coal 
transportation bill for the nation 
to pay. 

If a tool works in Pennsylvania 
is using power derived from coal 
brought from Texas the cost of 
its output is manifestly higher 
than it would be if coal from 
Pennsylvania mines were burned. 
That extra freight item either 
goes into reduced earnings for the 
plant or into a higher selling price. 
Somewhere it is taken up, as sure 
as sunrise, 

A DIZZY CHASE OF COMMODITIES 


This madness in coal is but an 
indication of the madness in prac- 
tically every other commodity. 
The power generated by coal goes 
into lumber and furniture and 
shoes and prepared foods, each of 
which in turn go through the dizzy 
process of chasing each other 
back and forth, wearing out rail- 
roads and intruding the invisible 
but very material cost of waste 
effort into every home and hovel 
in the land. Advertising does its 
share in carrying the load, for ad- 
vertising has to put over an over- 
loaded commodity. 

The report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, from 
which the coal figures are quoted, 
shows the same situation with re- 
gard to wheat, corn, ‘cotton, fruits 
and vegetables, live and dressed 
meats, lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts, refined petroleum and its 
products, sugar, syrup, molasses; 
bar and sheet iron, structural iron 
iron pipe, cement, automobiles and 
auto trucks and fertilizers. These 
are not the heavily advertised com- 
modities, but which of the adver- 
tised commodities comes to market 
without the aid of some one of 
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these listed articles? Moreover, 
there is no reason to believe that 
the same criss-cross pattern is not 
woven on the map of commerce 
by the advertised commodities. 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, unfortunately, has not 
got around to recording their peri- 
grinations. 

But let us not tarry too long 
with what is, after all, merely one 
phase of the maladjustment. 

Who is there that has not raged 
because shipments were tied up 
“somewhere in the yards”? Ah, 
“if all those men were one big 
man, what a great big man that 
would be”! 

Some railroad executive may 
come along with contradictions 
and explanations—mostly explana- 
tions, it is safe to predict—but it 
may be written down without fear 
of losing the facts that railroad 
terminals are among the merriest 
of our national jigsaw puzzles. 

Richard Spillane, business au- 
thority for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, says that: “On much of 
the freight handled by the rail- 
roads of the United States 60 per 
cent of the cost is absorbed in 
terminal operations and only 40 
per cent goes for hauling the stuff 
on the main line.” 

Sixty per cent for terminal op- 
erations is a figure high enough 
to appear fanciful if it were not 
the figure of an authority. Mr. 
Spillane continues: 

“The railroad problem never 
will be solved until the terminal 
business is divorced from the 
transportation business or, to put 
it another way, until the railroads 
confine themselves to the carriage 
of freight and passengers on the 
main line and leave the switching 
business to others. ; 

“For much of the trouble of 
to-day the railroads are respon- 
sible. In the keenness of compe- 
tition they grabbed what they 
could in all the great centres— 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis and elsewhere 
—and in so doing hampered each 
other sorely. 

“In very few instances were ter- 
minals laid out with regard to 
science or economy. There is a 
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Short-cut to a 
Market! 


; to confine your selling 
wholly to the actual purchasers of the 
daily supplies of a million homes gives 
you a short-cut to a market worthy of 
intensive cultivation. 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


Needlecraft’s subscription list holds more 
sales potentialities than any million-name 
mailing list ever compiled for products 
sold to homes. Because—Needlecraft’s 
editorial policy classifies its subscribers 
as being interested in nothing but the 
home while they are reading Needlecraft. 


“One Woman Tells Another” 





Member A. B. C. 
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fearful hodge-podge in various in- 
stances.” 

As with coal, and as Mr. Spil- 
lane points out, shippers do not 
appreciate the terminal evil be- 
cause it is not put before them 
so that they can see it. The germ 
is not isolated. 

In every large city there is a 
labyrinth of terminal tracks, back 
and forth over which cars are 
shunted and shuffled like domi- 
noes, delaying goods that are 
wanted by the consumer, piling up 
labor costs, and keeping freight 
cars from their real job of getting 
goods over the main line. 


CHANGE CANNOT COME BY REVOLU- 
TIONARY METHODS 


If all terminals could be torn 
out and rebuilt it would be pos- 
sible to have at a stroke an ideal 
arrangement, but there are many 
reasons why improvement cannot 
come by such methods. 

There are evolutionary methods 
by which terminal costs can be 
reduced. The United States Rail- 
road Administration installed a 
terminal motor transport system 
in Cincinnati, of which Director 
Walker D. Hines said in his re- 
port for 1919 (page 24, Eastern 
Region report) : 

“The motor terminal system at 
Cincinnati providing for the han- 
dling of freight between the vari- 
ous terminals by motor trucks 
with removable bodies which can 
be placed in the freight terminals 
for loading direct from the cars 
picked up by the motor trucks 
when the loading is completed, 
was inaugurated May 10, 1919, and 
is working satisfactorily. Some 
of the advantages are quick dis- 
patch of freight; saving of two 
handlings; 50 per cent decrease in 
damage to freight in loading and 
unloading; and decrease of about 
15 per cent per ton in cost of han- 
dling. The old method was by 
horse-drawn wagons. 

“A change in method of inter- 
change between north bank and 
southern lines at Cincinnati has 
resulted in speeding up the move- 
ment of loads through the ter- 
minal, and where transfers for- 
merly often consumed as much as 
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twelve, fourteen, and in some 
cases sixteen hours on one trip, 
they are now as a rule making 
two round trips in eight to ten 
hours. The saving in money is 
estimated at several hundred thou- 
sand dollars per year.” 

In the case of the reform of a 
single terminal the consumer is 
not likely to derive much of the 
benefit of lowered cost, but if the 
same degree of improvement could 
be effected in every American ter- 
minal the saving would be appre- 
ciated, first by the manufacturers 
and then, to some degree undoubt- 
edly, by the consumers. Speed of 
delivery and lowering of costs 
mean something to advertising 
men who are in the business for 
more than the minute and who 
have more than a superficial in- 
terest in the commodity world. 

One of the evils of transpor- 
tation is the breaking of bulk be- 
tween shipper and consumer. In 
London I watched the operation 
of a model transport system which 
would completely abolish this evil. 
With this system, which, by the 
way, has created so much interest 
that the London Board of Trade 
has conducted an investigation of 
its merits, all merchandise would 
be transported in containers, a 
container, in the laconic language 
of the inventor, being “anything 
which contains”—a sack, a crate, 
a rope, or a wire binding. In ad- 
dition the system would revo- 
lutionize terminal operations to 
eliminate all switching and all 
terminal warehouse storage. Mo 
tion is the essence of it all. But, 
to install it completely would be 
to tear up the whole existing sys 
tem, and there, I suspect, is t 
chief bar to its early adoption. 

However, the Cincinnati ter- 
minal reform expresses part of 
the English idea and a Colonel 
Bonner; of Toledo, evidently 1s 
working out an idea which ex 
presses another part of it. 

To quote Mr. Spillane once 
more, for in an interview wi 
Colonel Bonner he describes the 
Toledo idea in some detail: 

“In effect the idea is for the use 
of a container—say of three of 

(Continued on page 169) 
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Local vs. National Rates—The 
Agents’ Attitude 


American Association of 


ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 
COMMITTEE ON NEWSPAPERS 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN 
New York, April 18, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I send you herewith what I think you 
will readily realize is the most impor- 
tant document or announcement ever 
made by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. You will see 
from the letter the character of the 
distribution we are making of this 
document, the important points in which 
are the Resolution of our Executive 
Board regarding local and _ national 
rates and the last paragraph, stating 
that this is an “integral part” of the 
policy of the association. 

Think I need make no further com- 
ment, as I know we can rely upon your 
giving the letter the consideration to 
which it seems entitled. 

CoLtin ARMSTRONG, 

National Chairman. 


April 14, 1921. 


AMERICAN 


1921. 


Dear Sir: ; 
At its quarterly meeting on 
Aprii 12 and 13, the executive 


board of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, 
realizing the unsatisfactory con- 
dition in newspaper advertising 
that has developed during the last 
few months because of the wide 
and varying differences between 
local and national rates, devoted 
a very large portion of its ses- 
sions to a thorough and careful 
consideration of the problem. 

The board had before it a joint 
report of the officers of the execu- 
tive committee of the Six Point 
League and the newspaper com- 
mittee of the New York Council 
of this association, the result of 
their consideration of the ques- 
tions involved during the last six 
months. The board also had be- 
fore it a similar joint report from 
the newspaper committee of its 
Western council and a committee 
of the newspaper representatives 
association of Chicago. 

Both of these reports are vir- 
tually unanimous upon the most 
important point involved, namely 
that the differences between local 


Advertising Agencies Sets Forth Its Position 


and national rates should, in the in- 
terests of national advertisers, pub- 
lishers and advertising agencies, 
be equalized and standardized. 

As a result of the discussion by 
the executive board, influenced to 
a considerable extent by the two 
reports referred to above, the 
board unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved: That in view of the 
growing importance of national 
advertising in newspapers, and in 
order that national advertisers 
may not be discriminated against 
in favor of local advertisers, we 
earnestly urge all newspaper pub- 
lishers to give serious considera- 
tion to the matter of promptly 
equalizing and standardizing their 
local and national rates. This 
executive board does not believe 
the national advertiser should pay 
any more than the local adver- 
tiser for the same amount of space 
used under similar conditions.” 

The board directed that this 
resolution, with the explanation 
herewith, be sent to all associa- 
tions of daily newspaper pub- 
lishers, and to the associations of 
special representatives in New 
York and Chicago, and that the 
chairman of the newspaper com- 
mittee be directed to convey the 
information contained herein to 
each newspaper publisher in the 
United States and to the members 
of this association. 

It must be obvious to anyone 
that so long as any irregularities 
in rates prevail, advertising 
agencies representing national ad- 
vertisers cannot be criticised for 
endeavoring to purchase space at 
the lowest possible rates. 

The executive board of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies desires to em- 
phasize the fact that its action in 
this matter is an integral part of 
its avowed policy to co-operate 
with publishers for the establish- 
ment of the one-price principle in 
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The big, 5-plus 
Y C Family is 
interesting of itself and 
can be interested for itself 


Youth’s Companion Families 
have five-fold interest to offer, 
five-fold needs and five-fold 
ability to buy the necessities 
and luxuries of modern living. 
There is always the fwe - fold 
opportunity for Y C advertisers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New York (Office: 1701 MPlatiron Bld Michigan Blvd 















































. 7 
newspaper advertising, an achieve- 
ment that the board firmly be- 
lieves will not only simplify and 
encourage newspaper advertising, 
but redound to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

Yours very truly, 
James O’SHAUGHNESSY, 
Executive Secretary. 


CoLLIN ARMSTRONG, 
National Chairman Newspaper 
Committee. 


Robert B. Davis with Arnold 
Joerns 


The Arnold Joerns Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has opened a service 
office in Detroit to handle its Michigan 
and Ohio accounts. 

Robert B. Davis has been elected 
vice-president of the Joerns agency and 
will have direct charge of the Detroit 
office, with Tom Killian, vice-president, 
heading the Chicago office force. Mr. 
Joerns will divide his time between Chi- 
cago and Detroit, in general supervision. 

Mr. Davis has served for some time 
as account executive with Critchfield 
& Company. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Whidney Com 
any, Chicago, copy chief with Farkas 

rothers and advertising manager of 
Concrete. 

Frank W. Pekar has joined the 
Joerns company as auditor and assistant 
treasurer. 


C. H. Osborne Heads The 
Davis-Smith Co. 


C. H. Osborne, recently assistant sec- 
retary of Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New 
York, is now president of ‘The Davis- 
Smith Co., Boston. Previous to his 
association with Sherman & Lebair he 
was advertising manager of the Regal 
Shoe Company, also of the Lamson & 
Hubbard Corp., Boston, and Balch, 
Price & Co., Brooklyn. 

r. Osborne will take over the gen- 
eral management of The Davis-Smith 
Co., with particular regard to sales 
promotion. 


Joins Howard-Garfield-Gray 


Lloyd Hasty, for four years connected 
with commercial art organizations In 
Detroit as sales and service representa- 
tive, has joined the Howard-Garfield- 
Gray organization, advertising illustra- 
tions, Detroit, in the same capacity. 


Coal Company to Advertise 


The Bernice Coal Company, of Chi- 
cago, mail-order dealer, has given its 
advertising account to Benson, Campbell 
& Slaten, Chicago advertising agency. 
A general list of newspapers and farm 
papers will be used. 
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New Head of Briscoe Motors 
an Advertiser 


The Briscoe Motor Corpcration, Jack- 
son, Mich., of which Clarence A. Earl 
recently became president, will have a 


definite advertising policy and appropria- 


tion, according to D. Minard Shaw, who, 
as reported in Printers’ Ink of last 
week, has become advertising director 
of that company 

“For the immediate future,” Mr. 
Shaw informs Printers’ Ink, “our ad 
vertising will be limited to a very ex 
tensive list of newspapers, a_ selected 
list of farm ‘papers and a special list of 
class publications.” 

Carl S. Von Poettgen, Inc., 
will handle this advertising. 

Mr. Earl, who was _ formerly first 
vice-president of the Willys-Overland 
Company, has made the following state- 
ment concerning this company’s ad- 
vertising: 

“I took the presidency with the 
distinct stipulation that we would cease 
to hide our light under a bushel, and 
would go out after business on the 
scale which the merit of the car and the 
standing of the company justified. 

“As a first step we have perfected our 
executive organization by the addition 
of several men who make it one of 
the best rounded in the country. We 
are ‘increasing our field selling force 
as well; and we are beginning a country- 
wide sales and advertising push. The 
response in the way of dealer and 
owner interest has already been re 
markable.” 


H. G. Lord Heads New Eng- 
land Business Papers 


At a meeting in Boston of the New 
England Business Papers Association, 
Henry G. Lord, of the Textile World, 
was elected president. Mr. Lord has 
been identified with the national organi 
zation, The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., for a number of years. He was 
resident of The Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., in 1910. At the present 
time he is chairman of its advisory 
committee. 

At the same meeting Arthur R. Nagle 
was elected secretary and treasurer of 
the New England Association, 


Detroit, 


Firestone Tire Increases 
Appropriation 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O,. has decided upon an 
advertising campaign involving an ex 
penditure larger than that of last year 
General mediums and newspapers will 
be used. Copy is being placed by 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago. 


International Marine Campaign 
from Logan 


A special newspaper campaign has 
been placed for the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., Inc., by Thomas F. 
Logan, Inc., New York. 
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We believe that the implement 
and tractor dealer should know 
as much about farming as the 
farmer himself—and we edit our 
paper accordingly. 


To do this, we spend more on the 
editorial side than we do on ad- 
vertising solicitation, confident 
that in the long run, quality pays. 


And: it does. A thousand more 
wholesale and retail firms sub- 
scribe to Farm Implement News 
than to any other medium in the 
field, and our advertising volume 
is great enough to permit us to 
maintain our editorial organiza- 
tion even in these times of cur- 
tailment. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 
CHICAGO 
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Colliers 


‘THE NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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‘Uncommon 
Sense in 
Business” 








By W. R. Basset in 
Collier’s for April 23 
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There is a system by which we 
may enjoy good business next 
month, next year and all the time. 


This system has no provision for 
bad business, for “slack” periods. 


It has no taint of Utopian social- 
istic theory. 


It is a system that believes a man 
is properly in business to make 
money, and that he is entirely 
right in insisting on being 
thoroughly shown that business, 
considered as a service, is more 
permanently remunerative than 
business considered as a hap- 
hazard array of opportunities. 


In ‘‘Uncommon Sense in Business’’ W. R. 
Basset discusses the fundamentals which 
underlie all business. A broader under- 
standing of them, he thinks, will bring 
us nearer to the all-year-round employ- 
ment of men and money. 

This important article in Collier’s 


for April 23 has been reprinted in 
a booklet. You may have a copy. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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lavenii Reach The 


Consumers As 


MONG the lines represented in Baltimore by Alex. C. Weiller are 
Kleinert’s Dress Shields, Buster Brown Hose Supporters, Jiffy 
Baby Pants, Wilsnap Fasteners and Unicum Hair Nets. 


Mr. Weiller has gotten a broad distribution on these products. The 
manufacturers of Unicum Hair Nets are supporting his efforts with a 
campaign through The News and The American, which will make this 
line known to practically every buying home in and near Baltimore. 
Beautiful rotogravure copy being run on Wilsnap Fasteners will find no 
more perfect or sympathetic handling in the United States than through 
the Rotogravure Section of The Sunday American, which offers, by the 
-way, one of the lowest, if not the lowest, rotogravure rate in the entire 
country —35¢ a line. 


The other products which Mr. Weiller sells here would be vastly better 
known to Baltimore consumers if the manufacturers would support them 
through News and American advertising. Incidentally, Mr. Weiller’s 
work with the dealers would inevitably produce in larger volume if he 
were able to tell dealers that these products are getting the benefit of our 
intensified combined circulation of more than 185,000 daily and Sunday, 
the greater part of this total going into Baltimore and immediate vicinity, 
but also ramifying throughout the entire state of Maryland and the 
nearby portions of adjoining states as well. 


Get maximum returns from the Baltimore Market! Don’t be content with less, remembering 
that Baltimore can and will yield abundantly if cultivated intensively, and that your product 
will go across immeasurably better if your merchandising be given CONCENTRATED 
ADVERTISING SUPPORT. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


Ohe Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 





DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ P 
op + ee be: Ropecoenie. 
150 Nassau Street First Nat’! Ban’ 8: 
New York A Lnade-Q Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Merchandising Your Advertising 
in the Dealer’s Window 


A New Fountain Pen Breaks Into a Hard Market by Winning Retailer 
Interest 


By Martin Hussobee 


M* how the  unregenerate 
I among us do get miffed when 
into the waste basket instead of 
the window go our beautiful dis- 
play fixtures! The pains we took! 
The cusses we cuss! But after all, 
is the dealer always the dunder- 
head? 

Next time, take another look at 
your “help” idea. Cool off, and 
ask yourself whether there is 
really anything in it. The “help” 
that only decorates and has no 
selling power—that is the sort that 
never gets your stuff a front place 
in the window. That is the sort 
that never multiplies your adver- 
tising. And it peeves the dealer 
and loses one of the biggest mer- 
chandising possibilities. 

Instances are continually crop- 
ping up which show that the dealer 
is keen for “helps” that help. He 
is not craving all the time just 
for something to fill up his win- 
dow. But he is hungry all the 
time for the thing that will bring 
new customers into his store. 

Here is a case which proves 
that. Here the dealers saw some- 
thing in the advertising which 
they recognized at once as some- 
thing they could merchandise to 
their advantage in their windows— 
and they even made their own 
helps to do it. 

These dealers reproduced in 
still life in their windows one of 
the advertising cuts which told a 
big new selling story at a glance. 
The cut had been designed with 
that idea behind it. It was meant 
to win the interest of the dealer. 
In that way the barriers to a hard 
market were broken down. 

One of the selling points of the 
Dunn-Pen, a new sac-less, self- 
filling fountain pen, is that, without 
being larger, it holds much more 
ink. This, of course, was featured 
in the advertising. It was graphi- 
cally demonstrated by a cut show- 


ing two measuring glasses, one 
depicting the quantity of ink held 
by the average sac fountain pen, 
the other the quantity held by a 
Dunn-Pen. 

It was not a single dealer, un- 
usually alert for selling “helps,” 
nor one here and there, who was 
quick to recognize the use he could 
make of this selling point. Prac- 
tically every dealer grasped it the 
moment he saw the advertisement. 

When a dealer on Fifth Avenue, 

New York, was shown the adver- 
tising by a Dunn salesman before 
it appeared, he quietly examined 
the pen and tested its holding 
capacity and then exclaimed: 

“Gee-whiz, there’s a bully chance 
here for a bit of window work 
that will do some real selling! 
I'll reproduce that cut in my win- 
dow, measuring tubes, ink, and all, 
just as your artist has drawn it.” 

And he did. Ordinarily, that 
dealer is extremely conservative as 
to his window displays. Pens are 
not exactly in his line, but he car- 
ried a few makes and sold a pen 
occasionally to a customer who 
came in for something else. On 
a glass shelf in one of his win- 
dows, he made a very neat and 
simple display. There were the 
two measuring glasses with their 
differing quantities of ink and be- 
tween them a card of explanation. 
In front lay some of the new pens 
together with some of other well- 
known makes. It was anything 
but a special Dunn sale display, 
but it told of something new in 
pens and told it in a convincing 
way. 

From the morning that that dis- 
play was first shown, people be- 
gan going into the store asking 
about the new pen—and the sales 
ran from eight to twelve a day. 
And—another important point for 
the store—these were mostly new 
customers, 
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Not much more than a third of 
a block away, a _ photographic 
camera dealer on a side street 
made almost the same remark on 
being shown the advertising. He 
promptly had a window display 
prepared and his location allowed 
him to make it more noticeable. 
The basic idea was the same—the 
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pens a day within two weeks of 
the newspaper publication of the 
first advertisement. 

In practically every part of New 
York, Jersey City, Newark and the 
adjacent territory, similar self- 
made dealer display helps were to 
be seen. All proved the dealer's 
keenness for helps that help. They 
showed, too, how 
quickly pretty weil 








The Test That Tells the Story 


every class of dealer 
appreciated a selling 

















idea and was ready to 
take advantage of it. 

A close observer 
going over this ter- 
ritory would have no- 
ticed that many of 
these Dunn-Pen dis- 
plays were similar, 
The dealer had taken 
a piece of Bristol 
board, bent a strip 
over at right angles 
to the rest, made a 
couple of holes in the 
bent section and in- 








barre! is more than half full of rubber. Its reservoir contains only 


with the Little Red Pump-Handle 
the simplest, most reliable pen ever made. 


of the same size 

The DUNN-PEN onl 
simply stick it in the ink-we 
oe ndle 


Tt cleans itself automatically while you are fi 





The marvelous 


The Fountain Pen with the Little Red Pump-Handile 


perfect satisfactio 











PPEARANCES are deceptive. You'd think that the pen at the left held as 
much ink as the other one—but it doen't. It is a rubber sac self-fi 





The pen at the right is the marvelous DUNN-PEN—the ‘Fountain Pen 
—and it holds a full “barrel” of 
The teat glasses show that the 
DUNN-PEN actually contains severa! times as much ink as the rubber sac pen 


y requ res filling about once a month. Then yor 
and pump it full in a yify w he! Little Red 


Your dealer sells the DUNN-PEN under a money-back guarantee of 
‘ton. 


4 Simple Parts 4 Standard Styles 4 Popular Pen-Points 4 Dollars Everywhere 


Dealers should write at once for interesting particulars 





serted glass test tubes 
such as are used in 
chemical laboratories 
Against the white 
cardboard the differ- 
ing quantities of black 
ink in the tubes stood 
out like sore thumbs. 

Most of these sim 


ink, Itis 


ple but telling dis- 
plays were the result 
of tips on how to do 


it given by the ad- 
vance salesmen. These 
men reported that in 
practically every case 
their suggestions were 
warmly welcomed. 














THE ADVERTISEMENT THAT SUGGESTED THE WINDOW 


DISPLAY 


two measuring glasses with their 
differing quantities of ink—but the 
explanatory cards were larger. 
So soon as its pulling force had 
demonstrated itself, this display 
was augmented and given more 
arresting power. Some of the ad- 
vertisements, which had then be- 


gun appearing, were shown. Parts 
were cut out 
cards. 


and mounted on 


Sales reached 17 to 20 





Now, the exclama- 
tion of the Fifth Ave- 
nue dealer, and the 
action of all the rest 
of the dealers, were exactly what 
the Dunn-Pen people had planned 
for. They could have made and 
distributed such a dealer help, but 
in that case it would not, they be- 
lieve, have worked anything like 
so well, 

First of all, had the company 
made this form of help, it would 
almost certainly have met with 
difficulties in getting it accepted 
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It would probably have had to 
paint the inside of the measuring 
tubes to represent the ink and so 
overcome the question as to the 
possibility of the ink upsetting. At 
the best it would have had to mark 
the tubes to show the heights of 
the ink. 


*HAD THE DEALER SUGGEST THE IDEA 


By leaving it all to the dealer, 
and leading him to suggest him- 
self the use of the idea, the en- 
thusiasm created was _ infinitely 
greater. When the dealer had to 
fix for himself the quantities of 
ink, there was cause for amazement 
which was a big selling . force 
in itself. He was always ready 
to do it over again to convince a 
customer. Again, this plan left 
with him, without any mention of 
it too, the responsibility of the 
care of the display, the keeping 
of the ink quantities at the right 
heights and soon. Care! In most 
cases, it is said, the dealer took to 
it like a child with a new toy. 

The Dunn-Pen was the invention 

of a New York man who worked, 
it is said, for ten years in reaching 
his purpose, a self-filling fountain 
pen without a rubber sac as its 
filling device. In the Dunn-Pen, 
the holder is just a pump, an ex- 
tremely simple but, at the same 
time, a very ingenious one. This 
additional advantage is claimed for 
it; that the process of pumping 
the pen full cleans it out. 
_ An interesting piece of ingenuity 
is also to be seen in the construc- 
tion of the pen, the object being 
to make it so readily recognizable 
that every Dunn-Pen would carry 
along the message of its advertis- 
ing—a billboard, as it were, in 
every pocket. 

When the first samples were 
made, there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish a Dunn from any other 
fountain pen so far as appearance 
went as the pen lay in a showcase 
or peeped out of a _ waistcoat 
Pocket. Then came the suggestion 
to create a difference for adver- 
tising purposes. Hence the end, 
the part that is held during pump- 
ing, a section about half an inch 
long, was made red instead of 
black—and the Dunn-Pen became, 
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“The Fountain Pen with the little 
red pump handle.” 

It has often been thought that 
putting a new fountain pen on the 
market would be a million dollar 
job. The Dunn-Pen was launched 
straight on hard-headed New 
York, and the advertising cam- 
paign was anything but a large 
one—a newspaper page once a 
week for three weeks, then quar- 
ter-page and two-column space. 
The production manager asserts, 
according to Richard Wightman, 
the president, that including the 
cost of the advertising the sales 
have shown a profit from the 
start. 

But when the first Dunn-Pen 
page appeared there were more 
than 700 dealers ready to mer- 
chandise that page in their win- 
dows and before the third page 
was printed there were nearly 
1,000 dealers showing Dunn-Pen 
window displays that multiplied the 
advertising. It was that combi- 
nation that scored. 

A pathetic incident in connec- 
tion with the launching of this 
pen was that Dunn, its inventor, 
died, a victim of tuberculosis, the 
week the pen was launched. As 
he lay dying he had the first page 
advertisement hung where he could 
see it from his bed. Almost his 
last words, two days later, were 
that a pen should be placed in his 
hands—and it was left there. 





New Soft Drink Campaign 


Coming 
At a directors’ meeting of the Golden 
Grain Juice Company, Minneapolis, 


April 11, it was decided to do consider- 
able newspaper advertising this year. 
This company makes “Minnehaha Pale” 
and other soft drinks and to date has 
distribution in thirty-two States. 

O. F. Day, former advertising man- 
ager, is no longer with the company. 
No advertising agency is handling this 
account. 





New Account with Kansas 
City Agency 

The Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has secured the ac- 
count for Muehlebach’s Pilsener. 

This agency has also secured the ac- 
count of Sodiphene, a new antiseptic 
and germicide. An advertising cam- 
paign in newspapers in the Middle West 
is planned. 








New York Passes the “Printers Ink” 
Model Statute 


Unanimous Action by Both Assembly and Senate 


Avpany, N. Y., April 15, 1921. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your Truth in Advertising Bill which 
I introduced in the Assembly passed that 
body several days ago, unanimously, and 
last night at twelve o'clock it passed the 
Senate unanimously, and now goes to 
the Governor. When I first introduced 
the bill there was hardly a lawyer in the 
Legislature in favor of the measure on 
account of its cutting out of the present 
law the word “knowingly.” It was ow- 
ing to the arguments of Richard H. Lee 
at the hearings and his personal in- 
terviews with members explaining the 
measure, together with the influence of 
Richard W. Lawrence, vice-president of 
Printers’ Ink, which aided me in pass 
ing the measure and to them is due a 
large part of the credit. 

ASSEMBLYMAN Cuas. H. Betts, 
Publisher, Lyons, N. Y., “Republican.”’ 


HEN the campaign against 
fraudulent advertising was 
inaugurated, a prominent 
the New York Bar 
Ink: “If you 
Modei Statute 


first 
member of 
said to PRINTERS’ 
can get your 
adopted by the State of New 
York, the battle is won. But it 
will take you twenty years to do 
it.” The above telegram, announ- 
cing the passage of the Printers’ 
Ink Statute by the New York 
Legislature, was received exactly 
nine years, four months and 29 
days after the first announcement 
of the plan of campaign. 

This victory is one to which the 
advertising fraternity can point 
with considerable pride, and the 
credit for which is shared by many 
in addition to those whose names 
are mentioned. With New York 
in line as the twenty-fourth State 
to enact the measure (instead of 
being the last State to do so, as 
was confidently predicted), the 
greatest obstacle in the path of its 
nation-wide adoption has _ been 
overcome. The favorable action 
by the Legislature of New York 
will serve as a most impressive 
precedent, and the progress of 
similar measures in other States 
should be easier from now on. 

As indicated in Assemblyman 
Betts’ telegram, the bill encoun- 


tered vigorous opposition, some of 
which came from unexpected di- 
rections, and some very powerful 
and entirely respectable interests 
were for a time aligned against it, 
The inclusion or the exclusion of 
the word “knowingly,” so often 
the point of contention in other 


ASSEMBLYMAN BETTS, WHO INTRODUCED 
THE BILL 


States, was the final and conclu- 


sive issue. The effects of the 
word were considered by some of 
the highest legal talent in the 
United States, and its exclusion 
was definitely recommended. 

Printers’ INnxK’s thanks, and 
those of the entire advertising 
world, are due to Assemblyman 
Betts, Senator Mullen and _ all 
those who gave of their time and 
energy to secure the enactment of 
this measure. The cause of honest 
advertising has taken a long step 
forward. 
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City , & — 3 Separate 
Population Ps “3 Dwellings 
1,823,779 re 


Philadelphia 


The third largest market in the United States. 


Now is the time to go after sales in Phila- 
delphia with an advertising campaign in the 
newspaper which goes daily into nearly every 
Philadelphia home, store, factory and office. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
In March: 


MECH NE : 
nearly everybody 5 ] 6 4 0 5 copies 
reads the ‘ a day 
Bulletin Breaking all its previous circulation 
records. . 
No prise, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation are used by The Bulletin. 
The circulation of The Bulletin is larger than that of any 
other daily or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsyl- 
vania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 
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When the First Gun Plared 
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a after- 
a y work 
C pape 
“= day, 
\ smal 
ally 1 
basis 
PPANG! And th Such 
bez, nd the bottom Sie 
dropped out of several busi- 4 
ness markets! -r' 
whol 
Big manufacturers, the back- is leg 
bone of the industry, became pan- facts 
icky—small manufacturers and even whicl 
dealers threw up their hands and of th 
cried quits. If th 
Such was the situation that greeted and i 
many business papers covering van- are n 
ous fields as we entered the war. not ¢ 
But did they lay down on the job? The. 
Not much. Downtothe nation’s hub of th 
went business statisticians to study IS Tee 
existing foreign conditions and fu- or age 
ture domestic possibilities—out into 
the field went editors to investigate A 
manufacturing facilities and imme- 
diate needs—away went salesmen to 
cheer up weakened industries and 
spread optimism based on facts. ong 
There was work to be done by Inc.” m 
America’s manufacturers to meet lighe “ 
cher det 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. Head 
With 122 member papers reaching 53 
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present war demands and future 
after-war reconstruction. There was 
work to be done by these business 
papers and they did it—night and 
day, on sleeper and day-coach, in 
small towns and big. They actu- 
ally reorganized the manufacturing 
basis of entire industries. _ ”" 
Such is now histofy in several 
Swariés=\. what business papers have 
done for\American Business as a 
whole duringsthe last Malf century 
is legion. And hind alk this are 
facts—gathered by pubKcations 
which represent thg very ‘yoice” 


of their respective field 4) 


If these great powers in the trade 

and industrial fields of the country 

are not now working for you, why 

not enroll them in your service. 

The Advisory Service Department 

of the Associated Business Papers 

is ready to confer with advertiser ; 
or agent, without cost or obligation. Se 








“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.”, means proven cir- 
culation PLUS the 
highest standards in ali 
wher departments. 























Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
53. different fields of industry 
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BUY A BUYING 
CIRCULATION 


Are you buying circulation or buying Editor 
buyers? Infor 


Americ; 


The intelligent selection of any medium spend ¢ 


vertisin 


hinges on that question. or not 


we sho 


Buying circulation is a simple enough affair. this ad 


troversi 


All you need is a rate card and an auditor’s closed 

report. ao 
Buying buyers is quite another matter—and a 

an infinitely more important one. 
Circulation represents the distribution of a 

specific number of copies. Any newspaper att 

gives you that. name 


Buying circulation represents a definite doubte 
suggest 





number of interested and responsive readers. paper 


secreta 


Only the dominating newspapers can give you a 


that. reporte 
“More than 400,000” does not represent the Ne 
Pp have te 


mere circulation numbers in the case of The labor a 
Chicago Daily News. a0 in) 

It represents buyers. It represents a group open-sh 
of people who read the paper they buy; who 2 sing 
read the advertising in that paper; who stir in 
definitely and consciously turn to its adver- on 
tising to supply their buying needs. “Thr 

Don’t be satisfied with mere circulation ae 
when you come to the Chicago market. Insist and si 
on buying circulation. Insist upon the me- ~ teal 
dium that will give you the largest buying decided 
circulation of any daily newspaper in the pc 


city. ence of 
ton rece 


The Daily News te 
First in Chicago ag 


Page a 1 
tional n 

















Advertising May Take the Place 
of Strikes 


The Facts about the Rumored Campaign of the American Federation 
of Labor Involving an Expenditure of $2,700,000 


New York, April 15, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Information has reached us that the 
American Federation of abor is to 
spend over a million dollars in paid ad- 
vertising. We should like to ask whether 
or not this is a fact. If it is a fact 
we should also like to know whether 
this advertising is to be upon a con- 
troversial subject, such as the open and 
closed shop, or to be more or less insti- 
tutional in character. We should prefer 
not to have our name appear in con- 
nection with this inquiry. 

Vice-PRESIDENT. 


tps correspondent, who hap- 
pens to be one of the well- 
known advertising agents in New 
York, and who asked that his 
name be kept confidential, un- 
doubtedly received his original 
suggestion from a recent news- 
paper dispatch. John W. Hays, 
secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, as 
reported in a special dispatch to 
the New York Times, was said to 
have told members of organized 
labor at Denver, on April 10, that 
labor officials would spend $2,700,- 
000 in paid publicity to combat the 
open-shop idea. His suggested ap- 
propriation of over two and a half 
million has caused quite a little 
stir in advertising circles. His 
statement as reported in the spe- 
cial dispatch follows: 

“Through the publicity methods 
being used by the leaders in the 
open-shop movement the sympathy 
and support that is usually ac- 
corded to the working people is 
being lost. Organized labor has 
decided that it must fight for its 
nghts by proper publicity. This 
decision was reached at a confer- 
ence of labor leaders in Washing- 
ton recently. 

“The plan being considered by 
the labor heads will call for the 
publication of two pages a month 
in 200 daily newspapers with a cir- 
culation of 16,000,000, and one 
page a month in eight of the na- 
ional magazines with a circula- 


tion of 12,000,000. The campaign 
will cost each member of the 
American Federation of Labor 5 
cents a month in assessments.” 

Printers’ INK is able to state 
on the authority of a man high 
in the councils of the American 
Federation of Labor that the re- 
port is at least premature, but that 
there is another plan on foot 
which is of interest to advertising 
men generally. Printers’ INK’s 
informant states the case as fol- 
lows: 

“The Federation does not pro- 
pose to use paid advertising space 
in whatever publicity plan it may 
have in mind. I think I have seen 
reference in print to such a propo- 
sition, but it is at least not an im- 
mediate prospect. I believe, how- 
ever, that local organizations and 
even internationals, may with rea- 
son be encouraged in the use of 
paid space whenever they have 
occasion to present their views to 
the public. I presume that you 
have noticed that the Typograph- 
ical Union in Philadelphia has been 
using paid space on the 44-hour- 
week question. I am of the opin- 
ion that shortly there will be some- 
thing interesting to tell about the 
encouragement which undoubtedly 
will be given in the direction I 
have suggested.” 


PREVIOUS USE OF ADVERTISING 


There is of course nothing new 
in the use of paid space by labor 
unions to present their case to the 


public, although it is not now 
nearly as general in this country 
as it is in England. Printers’ 
INK, in an article in the issue of 
January 1, 1920, called “The Strike 
as an Outworn Advertising Me- 
dium,” by Roy Dickinson, sug- 
gested this use to labor unions 
after giving a résumé of some of 
the plans which had been used by 
locals in all parts of the country. 
The Painters’ Union, District 
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Council No. 21, in Philadelphia, as 
recounted in Printers’ INK in the 
issue of April 22, 1920, used paid 
advertising in an interesting and 
unusual way with “teaser” copy 
and a consistent advertising cam- 
paign in Philadelphia newspapers. 
The last ‘advertisement in this 
series showed a sign painter in 
the act of completing a sign bear- 
ing the words “Thank You,” while 
below appeared the announcement 
that the Master House Painters’ 
and Decorators’ Association had 
acceded to the painters’ advertised 
requests beginning May 1. Thus 
this advertising campaign brought 
better results than the average 
strike. 

In an article in Printers’ INK, 
issue of May 29, 1919, it was told 
how the Woodcarvers’ Union was 
planning to use paid advertising 
in an effort to revive interest in 
their ancient art, and to compete 
with the newer, cheaper, machine- 
made composition substitutes. 

The strike is undoubtedly an 
outworn advertising medium and 
a method of bringing labor’s side 
of the question to the public in 
a most unfavorable and unbusi- 
nesslike manner. In the encour- 
agement which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is going to give 
locals in all parts of the country 
to use paid space in publications 
reaching the public instead of go- 
ing about their methods in the 
outworn and discredited manner 
which has been their wont in the 
past, there would seem to be a 
new class of advertising in pros- 
pect which will prove interesting 
to agencies and publishers espe- 
cially. 

A phone call to Printers’ INK 
recently from another agent asked 
whether there would be any dis- 
position upon the part of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies to discourage 
agents in accepting the advertising 
of labor unions. Printers’ INK 
is also able to state upon the au- 
thority of an official of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies that so far as they are 
concerned the account of the 
American Federation of Labor or 
of any organization of labor men 
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in reputable standing would be 
considered exactly the same as an 
account for a manufacturer of 
breakfast food or chewing gum. 

At the time an injunction was 
issued by a Federal Court against 
the United Mine Workers of 
America there was an account in 
a big agency ordered by the miners 
which was popularly supposed 
to run well over $50,000. The 
space was to be used to present 
the miners’ case to the public 
through the force of paid adver- 
tising. The injunction issued by 
Judge Anderson was believed by 
the strikers to apply to advertising 
as well as to any other activities 
on the part of the leaders of the 
mine workers at that time, and the 
account was consequently canceled. 

The loss of this campaign, how- 
ever, was due entirely to the 
Federal injunction and in no sense 
to any objection upon the part of 
either the Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies or any other force 
connected with advertising. The 
pages of America’s newspapers 
and periodicals are an open forum 
for the discussion of economic 
questions as well as political. The 
advertising pages are also open to 
any man who wishes to buy space 
in them in order to present his 
ideas, as long as they do not con- 
flict with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Advertising is more and more 
coming into use as a seller of 
ideas as well as commodities. 
Instead of talking about a “kept 
press,” labor or any other ele- 
ment of our population would do 
well to buy space in order to pre- 
sent their views to the Ameri- 
can public. Neither the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies nor any other force in the 
country will interpose objection to 
this action on their part. In the 
suggestion made by our labor in- 
formant there would seem to be 
the germ of an idea which may 
lead to a great number of new and 
interesting accounts.—[Ed. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 





George F. Gouge has resigned as sec- 
retary and manager of the Automobile 
Blue Book, Chicago. His future plans 
have not yet been decided upon. 
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Importers Organize Association 


American importing organizations for- 
mally effected the organization of an 
association last week in New York, The 
new association will be known as The 
National Council of American Importers 
and Traders. 

N. E. Franklin, of the Kny-Scheerer 
Corporation, importer of surgical instru- 
ments, was elected president; Peter 
Fletcher, of Lamb, Finlay & Company, 
linen importers, vice-president; K b 
Lloyd, of Julius Kayser & Company, 
treasurer, and Frank Van Leer, Jr., 
secretary. 


Co-operative Marketing of Cot- 
ton Planned in Georgia 


Georgia cotton raisers plan the for- 
mation of an association, which will be 
known as the Georgia Cotton Growers’ 
Association, and which will have as its 
sole purpose the orderly marketing of 
cotton. The organization of the asso- 
ciation will be preceded by a pre- 
liminary organization to be known as 
the Georgia Cotton Producers’ Organ- 
izing Association. This association will 
pass out of existence when its purpose 
has been accomplished. After the per- 
manent organization has been firmly 
established a co-operative marketing as- 
sociation will be formed. 
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The association will be a non-profit 
organization and will have no capital 
stock, 

Each member of the association has 
one vote and an entrance fee of $5 is 
charged. 

The contract does not become opera- 
tive until 300,000 bales of cotton have 
been signed up, which must be by 
January 1, 1922. 

he cotton grower entering the asso- 
ciation agrees to turn over his entire 
cotton crop to the association for a 
period of five years. All cotton is 
graded and pooled according to grades. 

The association will be given full 
power to sell all cotton in any part of 
the world, the proceeds of such sale 
being divided among the growers ac- 
cording to the number of bales each 
member has put into the pool. 


Clark F. Ross Leaves S. S. 
Miller Hosiery Mills 


Clark F. Ross resigned as director of 
sales and advertising for The ‘ 
Miller Hosiery Mills, at Reading, Pa., 
on April 1, to enter into special adver- 
tising management service in Philadel- 
phia. 

Prior to Mr. Ross’ connection with 
the Miller company, he was for three 
years Pennsylvania manager for the 
Fairchild Publications, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia. 
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Southern Hotels Consider 
Advertising 


The Southern Interstate Hotel As- 
sociation is considering a plan of ad- 
vertising the Southern and Southwest- 
ern States, in order to bring more 
tourists to that part of the country. A 
meeting of this association was held at 
Galveston, Tex., last week. It was 
decided to raise a fund of $100,000 to 
be_ expended for advertising purposes. 

The work of raising this fund will 
be undertaken within thirty days of the 
meeting. Alfred S. Amer, who was re- 
elected president of the association, was 
made chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee. 

The secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, will have general charge of the 
advertising work. 





New Secretary of Agricultural 
Publishers 


C. P. Hooker has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Agricultural Publishers’ As- 
sociation in Chicago to become adver- 
tising director the Dowst Bros. 
Company, publisher of the National 
Taxicab & Motor Bus Journal, Na- 
tional Cleaner & Dyer and the Na- 
tional Laundry Journal, in that city. 

William G. Campbell, who for sev- 
eral years has been circulation manager 
of the Pierce Farm Papers, Des Moines, 
has succeeded Mr. Hooker at the Agri. 
cultural Publishers’ Association. Mr. 
Campbell was formerly publisher of 
The Fruit Grower, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman to 
Have Boston Office 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, newspaper 
representatives with offices in New York 
and Chicago, will open a Boston office 
on May 1, with Stanley Pratt as man- 
ager. Until recently Mr. Pratt was as 
sistant advertising manager of the Fisk 
Rubber Company. During the war he 
served with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and before that he was adver- 
tising manager of the Boston Traveler 
and also at one time connected with the 
Boston Herald and Journal. 


G. G. Slagg with Detroit 
Agency 

G. G. Slagg, for three years in the 
national advertising division of the ad- 
vertising department of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, has joined 
the Power-Alexander- Jenkins Company, 
Detroit, as head of the production 
department. 


Van Hoesen with Indianapolis 
Agency 


H. M. Van Hoesen has joined the 
io L. Clough Advertising Agency, 
ndianapolis. Mr. Van Hoesen was for- 
merly with Bert L. White Co., Chicago. 
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N. Y. Anti-Trust Law to 
Reach Price Agreements 
with Labor 


The New York Legislature, the 
passage of the Meyer-Martin ‘Bill has 
amended the Donnelly Anti-Trust Act, 
so as to apply to certain agreements be- 
tween labor and employers, fixing the 
prices at which finished products would 
be sold. The Donnelly Act provided 
that agreements to fix the price of 
articles in “common use” were illegal 
if in restraint of trade. As interpreted 
by the courts, however, many products, 
among others photo-engravings, were 
declared not to be in “common use,” 
and agreements with respect to them 
were beyond the reach of the law. The 
Meyer-Martin Bill, however, removes 
the restriction, and makes the law apply 
to “any article or product used in the 
conduct of trade, commerce or manu 
facture.” 

Martin Saxe, counsel for the New 
York Publishers’ Association, which 
advocated the passage of the amend- 
ment, expressed the belief that the 
agreement now in force between the 
photo-engravers union and their em 
ployers would fall under the condemna- 
tion of the new law. 


New Officers of Paper Makers 
Advertising Club 


The Paper Makers Advertising Club 
held its eighth annual meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, last week 
at which meeting the following new 
officers were elected: C. H. Barr 
Crocker-McElwain Company, president; 
Robert E. Ramsay, American Writing 
Paper Company, treasurer; C. W. Dear 
den, Strathmore Paper Company, and 

Wheelwright, Geo. W. Wheel 
wright Paper Company, members execu 
tive committee. C. H. Cooley, of the 
Taylor-Logan Company, remains as sec 
retary. 


Brearley-Hamilton Has Detroit 
Account 


The Marine Wheel Co., Detroit, suc 
cessor to the Michigan W heel Co., man- 
ufacturer of motor boat propellor wheels 
and motor boat accessories, has placed 
its advertising account with the Brear- 
ley-Hamilton Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Martin V. Kelley Has Scot- 
weed Account 


The Angora Specialty Company, 
manufacturer of Scotweed, a_ knitted 
fabric. the entire output of which is 
used in the making of Scotweed coats, 
suits and capes, has placed its account 
in the hands of the Martin V. Kelley 
Company, New York. 


J. H. Korff has joined the art staff 
of the Michigan Engraving Co. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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IN two months, 38,511 
lines ot magazine and 
newspaper publishers’ ad- 
vertising was carried in 
The News. During the 
same period, but 6,622 
lines of this classification 
was run in all other In- 
dianapolis papers. You 
can follow with safety the 
judgment of publishers, 
especially when they are 
backing their selection 
with their own money. 





It is also interesting to 
note that the largest mag- 
azine circulation in In- 


a dianapolis has been built 
: in the last four years al- 
=a most entirely on dominant 
CM A advertising in The News. 


Write for 1921 Indianapolis Radius Book 


The Indianapolis News 


ew York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago ) Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager E. LUTZ 
130 Nassau Street First National Bank Bidg. 
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Why Wall street 


is reading a 
Philadelphia paper 


A Damneee man with large interests 
said to us recently: “Do you know 
that all Wall Street is reading the 
Public Ledger?” 


When asked why, he replied, “To get 
Evans’s daily letter from Chicago. 
Bankers say it is the clearest and sanest 
financial letter that ever came out of 
the Middle West.” 


That the world’s greatest money cen- 
ter, well served by an excellent local 
press, should look for its Chicago news 
to a paper published in another city, 
is eloquent testimony to the brilliance 
of the report which Clinton B. Evans 
puts on the wire from Chicago six 
nights a week. 


PUBLIC 


The daily circulation of the Public Ledger is 
more than 240,000 
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Mr. Clinton B. Evans has for years been 

editor of The Economist, the leading 

financial paper of the West. His letters 

from Chicago are a daily feature of the 
Public Ledger. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Pubfsher 
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Try it outin Representative Milwaukee 





The world’s greatest 
advertising medium 
for covering the 
great Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin Market 
most effectively — 
thoroughly—eco- 
nomically. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


First—by merit 
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Should Copy Be Written in English 


or American? 


A Brief for the Use of Vigorous Language 
By Hobart Wiseman 


VERY now and then a dis- 

cussion arises as to the neces- 
sity of good English in copy, and 
occasionally critics emerge to find 
fault with what they call the bad 
English in current advertising 
text. Whole volumes have been 
written, and eagerly bought, to 
inculcate a better knowledge of 
what constitutes good English in 
business communications. 

The intentions behind such ef- 
forts are good. What the pro- 
ponents of good English aim to do 
is to show the ignorant or the un- 
thinking what constitutes power 
and effectiveness in the use of 
language. 

Yet, gg when I hear or 
read a plea for “better English” in 
advertising copy, in letters, or 
other forms of business communi- 
cations, I always detect a slight 
pain in the more knowing part of 
my consciousness. For I disagree 
with the advocates of better 
“English.” 

What we need, I make bold to 
say, is not better “English” in 
copy but better “American.” 

Some of the copy written in the 
United States circulates in Canada 
and a little of it is read in Eng- 
land and other countries, but by 
far the major portion of it is ad- 
dressed to the people who live, buy, 
and having their being between 
the Great Lakes and the Rio 
Grande and between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

These people are Americans. 
The language they use is in part 
English, to be sure, but mostly it 
is American. Therefore it would 
seem only logical to talk to these 
people who, according to the latest 
census number something over 
105 million | ersons, not in English 


but in rol te an. 
_They respect and revere the 
English language, the "y have it 


taught in the 


schools, they use it 


in legal documents, partly, and on 
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State occasions, they write serious 
and profound books in it, but the 
language which they use most and 
which they most respond to, is 
the American language. 

Put this contention to the test 
any time you like. Suppose you 
are describing an affray in which 
you have taken part. Say “I 
struck the fellow in the chest” 
and you will arouse only mild in- 
terest and sympathy; but say “I 
soaked him right in the midriff,” 
and you will arouse instant com- 
prehension, sympathy and enthu- 
siasm. You will have your public 
with you at once, have them hang- 
ing on your words and waiting for 
the next thrill. 


THE LANGUAGE THE AUDIENCE 
UNDERSTANDS 


The reason is that in the second 
case you are using the language 
that means most to your audience. 
The language that dramatizes a 
situation to them best. The lan- 
guage whose connotations in their 
minds has acquired the most pulp, 
juice and zest. 

This is not to cast disrespect on 
English. It is a great and noble 
language. It has a noble lineage 
and worthy traditions behind it. 
It has framed much of the world’s 
grandest thought and has served 
as an ample vehicle for many in- 
spiring writers. But English is our 
language only by inheritance. It 
was willed to us and therefore 
has come to us at second hand, as 
it were. We have always had great 
respect for it, just as we have for 
grandfather’s uniform and sword. 
But grandfather’s belongings, how- 
ever well they served him, have 
never felt comfortable on us. And 
neither has his language. Large 
portions of it we discarded long 
ago for everyday use; certain 
parts we take out for use only 
at big-wig banquets and in pom- 
pous business letters. 
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Other portions we have retained, 
because we found the basic mate- 
rial good; but this material we 
have made over, converted, 
trimmed and adapted to present 
needs. From this has emerged a 
mode of speech that suits us best, 
but that in some respects is quite 
different from that used in Eng- 
land, Canada, Australia, and other 
English-speaking parts of the 
earth. We do not need to apolo- 
gize for this fact, however. 


WE HAVE REVIVIFIED THE OLD 
TONGUE 


Ours is a different country from 
England and subject to different 
conditions; it is therefore only to 
be expected that it would even- 
tually create a different language. 
The English themselves know this 
and admit that American usage 
has done much to revivify the old 
tongue. . 

No one can deny that it is more 
meaningful to say that “Young 
Erne and Frankie May will.stand 
toe to toe in the squared circle 
to-night and exchange biffs” than 
to say that the same young men 
“will engage in a boxing contest 
to-night.” The difference is that 
the first quotation presents a com- 
plete picture. It is full of life 
and action. It creates immediate 
interest on the part of the reader. 
But the second quotation is a 
mere collection of colorless words. 

“But,” it may be objected, “all 
your citations so far are from the 
sporting pages of the newspapers.” 
So they are. And it is to the sport- 
ing page that we must look to- 
day for what is most flavorous, 
crisp and pungent in the use of the 
American language. 

Rather too much of its parlance, 
it must be admitted, is in slang 
and in technical terms peculiar to 
the sporting world, but even 
omitting these, the unbiassed read- 
er who examines a good sporting 
page without prejudice will find 
there a vigor that would work 
a world of improvement in adver- 
tising copy if it be taken over 

odily. 

The sporting writer labors un- 
der the same distresses that chron- 
ically afflicts the copy writer. He 
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deals with the same subjects day 
after day. No doubt they become 
in time monotonous to him. Also 
he has to write a great deal of 
matter+sometimes columns of it 
per day. Yet his energy appar- 
ently never flags. In his time he 
may have described a thousand 
baseball games, yet he is able to 
sit down to-night and write to- 
morrow’s account of this after- 
noon’s game with a freshness that 
will make an army of fans follow 
his words with eagerness. 

A ball is never “thrown” in a 
good sporting writer’s story: it 
is “slammed,” “hurled,” “burned,” 
“fired,” and “snapped.” Or it is 
“slapped,” “banged,” “crashed,” 
“bingled,” “punched,” or “cracked” 
—never merely “hit.” 

In the prize ring a blow be- 


comes a “punch,” “wallop,” or 
“haymaker,” depending on_ the 
force, or rather “steam,” with 


which it is delivered. 

On the wrestling mat a con- 
testant never “applies a hold” but 
“clamps on a lock”; he does not 
“elude” his opponent but “wrig- 
gles,” “twists,” or “squirms” free. 

These terms convey immediate 
meaning. They make a participant 
out of the reader. They draw pic- 
tures in bold lines and strong con- 
trasts. They may contain lots of 
detail, but only that which is es- 
sential to the narrative as a 
whole. 

The sporting writer, in the first 
place, is thoroughly familiar with 
his subject. And he knows what 
his public wants. A sporting event 
is a contest. It is a struggle be- 
tween opposing forces. Struggle 
is the essence of drama. There- 
fore the sporting writer always 
dramatizes the event, the action, 
the thing, that he has to describe. 
Terms such as “fracas,” “melee,’ 
“battle,” “victory,” sprinkle his 
text. He knows that people may 
take a mild interest in a sermon 
but that they always come whoop- 
ing to a fight. Therefore he gives 
them plenty of fight. Fortunes 
sway this way and that, one side 
weakens as the other grows 
stronger, fresh forces are brought 
up, a standstill ensues, then comes 
an incident that turns the tide, and 
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A circulation is no larger 
than its value is to you. 


Lovers of Music in Chicago 
Are Readers of The Evening Post 


It is seldom that one finds a daily newspaper hav- 
ing so large a clientele among lovers of music as 
has The Chicago Evening Post. 


In addition to daily criticisms and notes on musical 
matters, each Monday The Post devotes a page to 
“News and Gossip of the Musicians,” a weekly 
review of worth-while happenings in the music 
world. 

Each Monday The Post also publishes a “Directory 
for Musical Chicago,” a compilation of the leaders 
in all forms of musical instruction. 

In this connection it may be stated that The Post 
carries more of this class of advertising than all the 
other Chicago newspapers combined. All advertis- 
ers know the value of the able-to-buy circulation of 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Chicago’s Class Newspaper 


Eastern Representative: Keliy-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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: 
victory crowns a certain side. 
Even the names that are be- 
stowed upon sporting characters 
are given picturesqueness and 


pungency. A wrestler is called 
“Strangler” Lewis; a ‘boxer is 
known as “Rocky” Kansas or 
“Knockout” Brown; a_ baseball 


pitcher noted for his long body 
becomes “Slim” Sallee. 


WOULD PUT LIFE IN COPY 


How much more meaning and 
life would be injected into copy 
describing a machine, for instance, 
if it could be called ‘ ‘Strangler” 
or “Rocky”; how much more 
vividness would be imparted to 
a description of its operation if it 
were said that it gets a “hammer- 
lock” on its load or that it “lunges” 
its way through obstacles. 

Take automobile copy, for ex- 
ample, which, with one or two 
notable exceptions, has become a 
meaningless patter of words. Sup- 
pose some of the spirit of the 
sporting page were injected into 
it. Suppose the copy were made to 
run like this: 

“Have you a rush call for the 
doctor? Have you a train to 
catch? You can start our Road- 
ster cold and in nine seconds be 
burning the road. It will slam 
you over the hills, take bumps 
without a groan, ease down at a 
crossing at a lift of your toe, 
and deliver you without a pant, as 
a gentleman should. Its engine 
carries reserve power. It packs a 
wallop!” 

Some people might think that 
copy lacking in dignity, but to the 
young man of the type that buys 
roadsters, I claim that copy would 
carrying meaning and make him 
finger his checkbook. 

This is not an argument for the 
indiscriminate transfer of the 
sporting vocabulary to the adver- 
tising columns. There are cases 
for which it is obviously unfitted 
and would be out of key. What 
I am arguing for is the spirit of 
sporting copy. If its juice and 
Sap, its range of words, its vigor 
of expression, could be taken over, 
we should hear less about copy 
that is “lazy,” or what is worse, 
“tired.” 
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South America Wants Bless- 
ings of Advertising 

“In going ahead with the plans for 
making -the United States and its manu- 
factures better known throughout Latin 
America,’ Emilio Edwards, Consul 
General of Chile in the United States, 
said at a recent meeting of the Pan- 
American Advertising Association, “it 
is to be hoped you will not forget to 
extend to us the blessings of that won- 
derful style of advertising you call 
educational, and which, as everybody 
knows, goes ransacking history, science, 
psychology and even poetry, in order 
to establish the merits of, say, a five 
cent Tampa _ cigar. But, specially, 
don’t forget that the best form of at- 
taining the ends you legitimately look 
for in Latin America, can be through 
the missionary work you are able to do 
right here for the better understanding 
of things from Latin America and the 
ever larger consumption of Latin 


American products in the United 
States.” 
Why a Newspaper Must Pay 


a Profit 


Walter A. Strong, of the business 
department of the Chicago Daily News, 
in an address before the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Chicago, declared that pri- 
marily a newspaper must pay if it is to 
serve the right purpose. 

“The newspaper that doesn’t pay,’ 
he said, “is subservient to some inter- 
est or some party that does pay, and 
hence it will not fulfil its community 
purpose Therefore it is the business 
of the ‘business office to make it pay. 
And the business end of a newspaper 
is a great big job for anybody.” 

Mr. Strong would have the news and 
editorial staffs of a newspaper come 
off their profundities long enough to 
consider “the hardboiled manufactur 
ing organization that stands back of 
them and makes it possible for the 
paper to. be no man’s conscience but 
its own.’ 


Shuman Agency Reorganized 


The Shuman Advertising Agency. of 
Chicago, has been reorganized as Shu- 
man & Pomeroy, Inc. R. R. Shuman 
will continue as president and Horace 

Pomeroy becomes secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Pomeroy has been in 
the publishing business in New York, 
being associated with the McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc., and cater. putting out maga 
zines of his ow including The Con- 
tractor and The ales Builder. 


A. K. Matthews Joins “San 
Joaquin Legion” 

Alvin K. Matthews, formerly asso 
ciated with his brother, Dave S. Mat 
thews, in the conduct of the advertising 
agency of Humphreys & Matthews, 
Stockton, Cal., has become editor of 
the San Joaquin Legion, published in 
Stockton. 
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Over 62 Per Cent. 
Own Their Homes 


@ Over 62 per cent. of the homes in Balti- 
more are owned by their occupants, accord- 
ing to a house-to-house canvass conducted 
by the Baltimore Real Estate Board. 


@ The easy, efficient way to reach these 
home owners—as well as the thousands of 
Baltimoreans who rent their homes—is 
through The Sunpapers which are delivered 
into these homes by exclusive Sun Carriers. 


@ No advertiser in planning a national 
sales campaign can afford to disregard the 
opportunity for business offered by the 
Baltimore market. Ask our Service De- 
partment for the facts. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B, WOODWARD GUY 8, OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”? 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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People BuyWho 
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71 the South a“ 
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People of the South have the means to 


meet their needs of necessity and to 
gratify their desires in other ways. 


In the South, State Bank Resources 
jumped from $827,316,222.64 in 1915 
and to $2,204,297,529.61 in 1919. The 
year of 1921 will see the $2,500,000,000.00 
mark passed. 


Figures show State Bank Resources in 
the South divided as follows: 


_ rae $181,672,514.60 
North Carolina ...... 226,888,238.88 
South Carolina ...... 157,872,877.82 
DE. Step gtioes een 252,347,197.53 
ES eer a eee 84,014,150.59 
I os cle Rae 221,861,074.32 
DS ne ci gs Riete 111,185,149.61 
Mississippi .......... 144,228,546.49 
ae ath 281,518,944.59 
Te ree 158,606,136.45 
I, ovine snes 145,180,992.20 


238,921,706.53 
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Have Money toSpend 


No small measure of the South’s Suc- 
cess is due to its newspapers. They 
wield an influence which binds the South 
as aunit. Southern Newspapers are an 
intimate part of the Southerner’s life. 





The press of the South is the dependable 
medium for reaching the Southerner 
and his family. They have the money 
to spend, and through the columns of 
their papers they seek the markets. 


Advertisers using Southern News- 
papers have found Dixie a fertile field 
for quick results in selling their 
products. 








SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Putting Sleep on an Advertising 
Basis 


The Simmons Company, by Glorifying Slumber, Gets Across an Important 
Sales Message—Morpheus Active in Numerous National Accounts 


By W. Livingston Larned 


LECTURER from Europe, 
i some years ago, made the 
public statement that America had 
forgotten how to sleep, if, indeed, 
it had ever mastered that impor- 
tant problem. 

In his opinion, sleep, rest, recre- 
ation were arts. 

There is a science in doing them 
well. 

The average American made 
a farce of sleep, this lecturer 
thought. And he was gradually 
undermining the national physique, 
health, constitution, the reserve 
forces. 

The American bed was a snare 
and a delusion. Hotels were filled 
with monstrosities in this line. 
The diet of the country was not 
encouraging to sleep. People ate 
all kinds of things at all hours. 
Amusement, after dark, left the 
individual so keyed up, nerves so 
tense, that sleep was impossible for 
hours after retiring. 

The very rooms in which people 
were supposed to sleep encouraged 
wakefulness. We breathed the same 
old air over and over again, be- 
cause of our inclination not to 
raise windows. We slept in the 
wrong position. There were too 
many night noises in the streets. 
Sleep in America was sadly dis- 
turbed by the habit of the alarm 
clock. 

“The American,” he said, “brave- 
ly sets an alarm clock for a cer- 
tain hour in the morning, often 
an unnecessarily early one. He 
thinks he wants to get up with the 
birds. He knows this is the most 
exhilarating time of the entire 
day. Then he remains up until 
two or three o’clock a. m. after 
having gone to a motion-picture 
theatre at six-thirty, too much din- 
ner at seven, another theatre at 
eight-thirty, an after-theatre meal 
and finally a Midnight Roof per- 
formance. 





“But your American jumps 
from bed and strangles the alarm 
clock, climbs back into bed and 
sleeps fitfully until the second 
alarm period has been reached. 
Thus real sleep is broken and can 
seldom be regained. I have known 
Americans to play with an alarm 
clock as a cat does with a mouse, 
setting and resetting the alarm a 
half dozen times, only to sneak 
back for another snooze. Why 
not make it eight o’clock and be 
done with it?” 

The advertiser, of late, has 
taken it upon himself to combat 
this fault, if fault it be. He is 
glorifying sleep, making people 
think a great deal more about it 
than has been his past custom. 


A NEW IDEA—SELLING SLEEP 


The Simmons Company, manu- 
facturer of beds, has perhaps led 
in this “Better Sleep” idea. There 
was a time when makers of beds 
talked almost everything except 
sleep. The looks of the bed, its 
expert designing, the wood, the 
finishing, the quality of metal, the 
durability—all of these were fa- 
vorite advertising themes. 

But sleep came in as a mere 
incident. ‘ 

It was reasoned that, of course, 
people knew beds were built to 
sleep in. Why tell people the ob- 
vious? It was not argued that 
perhaps people failed to look upon 
sleep as an important transaction. 
Developments have shown, how- 
ever, that the idea of sound sleep, 
its importance, its close relation- 
ship with health, can be made an 
even greater sales theme than the 
workmanship of a bed or a mat- 
tress. A vast number of people do 
not even respect sleep. They are 
reluctant to go to bed at all, when 
night comes. They take sleep as 
they might take a dose of spring 
tonic. 
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Of the many excellent reforms 
traceable to advertising, no one of 
them can be more important than 
this new idea of making people 
respect sleep. 

In the case of recent Simmons 
Company advertising, the campaign 













The Fine Hospitality 
of Restful Sleep 
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ADVERTISING THAT DIRECTS THOUGHT TO 
RESTFUL SLEEP AND ITS CAUSES 


has made remarkable progress. It 
started with the basic thought that 
these beds are “Built for Sleep.” 
There is much less concern about 
showing styles of beds and of em- 
phasizing workmanship than of 
putting a halo around the head of 
Morpheus and giving him the lion’s 
share of the space. 

It was a bold thing to do, but a 
profitable one. A bed is some- 
thing that stays sold, as a rule. 
You can argue a man into buying 
a new motor car every year, but 


not so with a bed. Once a house- 
hold is fitted out with its fyll 
complement of beds the prospect 
ceases. 

The Simmons idea has been noi 
only to sell Simmons beds to peo- 
ple who are out to buy beds, but to 
persuade the consumer who has a 
bed that he should get rid of it 
and put in a Simmons. 

Arguments that had to do with 
design, workmanship, etc., would 
scarcely bring this about. If, on 
the other hand, people could be 
made to think more seriously of 
the question of sleep, the field 
would be far more receptive, 
People would ask themselves if 
they were receiving, at the present 
time, a square deal in this matter 
of slee -~p—restful, refreshing sleep. 
Perhaps the bed, then in use, was 
not as good as it might be. 

The characteristic Simmons ad- 
vertisement reaches its story by a 
roundabout course. First comes 
some pictorial symbol of sleep, and 
in full color, from an exquisite 
water-color painting. Generous 
space is devoted to it. A study of 
a countryside vista, by moonlight, 
in soft shades of blue and gray 
and purple. A calm sky, dotted 
with stars. A bridge, a little river, 
a far-off country home, in repose 
for the night. It is a perfect 
night for sleep! 

“Restful sleep,” states the text, 
“depends very largely on inducing 
every nerve and muscle to relax.” 
The trend is all in the direction 
of telling just how important a 
good night’s rest is to people. It 
has so much to do with health, 
with the activities of the day, with 
commercial enterprise, with busi- 
ness success, 

A dozen years ago, the bed 
manufacturer would have laughed 
at the mere suggestion of copy 
and illustrations of this character. 
He would have insisted upon large 
illustrations of various models of 
beds. “People have got to sleep,” 
he would argue, “so talk bed, not 
sleep. 

it has been mainly through the 
pleasant instigation of modern ad- 
vertising that people have been 
won away from the old-style bed, 
to the twin-bed idea. 
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The Green, Fulton & Cunningham 
Co. agency is running a campaign in 
The Mineapolis Tribune for the Dort 
Motor Car Co., of La Crosse, Wis. 
The schedule calls for 25 insertions 
running twice weekly and each Sun- 
day. ‘ This is strong copy, beautifully 
illustrated, and should help materially 
further to popularize Dort cars in 
Minneapolis and throughout the trade 
field of The Minneapolis Tribune in 
the Northwest. 





A large and attractive repeat cam- 
paign has been inaugurated in The 
Minneapolis Tribune for Fatima ciga- 
rettes by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company. Copy and schedule come 
from the Newell Emmett Co. agency 
and 840-line copy is running once a 
week to May 23, inclusive. Fatima 
cigarettes have been built up to a 
heavy demand in the Northwest by 
consistent advertising in The Tribune. 





The Minneapolis Tribune has been 
selected for Lever Bros. Rinso cam- 
paign in the Northwest, a consistent 
schedule running to August 25th, hav- 
ing been placed through the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. of New York. Copy 
is of varying sizes and runs twice a 
week—on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 





The Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Agency has listed The Minneapolis 
Tribune for a campaign in the North- 
west for the Motorcycle & Allied 
Trades Association, Six-hundred-line 
copy is used on Sundays running to 
June 12. Institutional copy with a 
strong educational message in behalf 
ef motorcycle riding will do much to 
extend the popularity of this already 
popular means of transportation in 
the Northwest. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is carry- 
ing a convincing series of advertise- 
ments for Pennock’s Pudding, placed 
for Eustis, Pennock & Co. by the 
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Tucker Agency. This copy has a 
strong appeal to the consuming pub- 
lic and is inspiringly illustrated. 





‘“Kyanize”’ is the thought that is 
being driven home to the people of 
the Northwest by a series of striking 
display advertisements now being pub- 
lished in The Minneapolis Tribune by 
the Boston Varnish Company. Copy 
and schedule come from the Wales 
Advertising Co. This is a particularly 
good time to advertise a varnish and 
paint line in Minneapolis and to The 
Tribune’s trade field, because our peo- 
ple “held down” on such expenditures 
during the war and are just beginning 
now to do these things, as well as 
to carry out a $50,000,000 building 
program. 





Phoenix hosiery, already well known 
in the Northwest, is being further 
popularized by a series of most at- 
tractive advertisements now being pub- 
lished in The Minneapolis Tribune. 
The copy, 812 lines in three columns, 
is large enough to command attention. 
It is beautifully illustrated and the 
text carries a strong argument home 
to the consumer. Copy comes from the 
Gardiner Advertising Company and is 
a credit to that agency. 





The Gem Safety Razor is being fur- 
ther popularized amongst the men of 
the Northwest by a series of snappy 
ads running three times a week in 
The Minneapolis Tribune straight 
through the year to December 29. 
Copy and schedule come from the 
Federal Advertising Agency. 





Another well-sustained schedule 
comes from the Federal Advertising 
Agency to The Minneapolis Tribune 
on Herbert Tareyton cigarettes. This 
business runs three times a week 
and carries well into the mid-summer 
months. 
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The Simmons Company has 
collected some remarkable scien- 
tific data on this subject and put 
them into a book which is sent on 
request. It bears the title: “What 
Leading Medical Journals and 
Health Magazines Say about Sepa- 
rate Beds and Sound Sleep.” Ad- 
vertising has been largely respon- 
sible for the sudden popularity of 
the health-giving twin-bed idea. 

A large laundry concern in 
Providence, R. I., has been run- 
ning a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements that has attracted wide 
attention because of the very new 
copy appeal. Sleep is the test of 
each little daily sermon, thus: 

“As you spend a third of your 
life in bed, everything connected 
with your slumber should be scru- 
pulously clean.” The advertisement 
proceeds to tell just how sleep is 
encouraged by sweet, immaculate, 
fluffy bed clothing correctly laun- 
dered. “You'll Sleep So Much 
Better” is the concern’s slogan. 

The modern advertising of Os- 
termoor Mattresses has taken up 
the sleep argument in a nation- 
wide newspaper and periodical ad- 
vertising campaign. 

The following pieces of copy 
are significant: 

“To look your prettiest, get a 
sound sleep every night.” This 
advertisement is an appeal to 
women readers. “It is during the 
hours of sleep that nature restores 
used-up energy and imparts fresh, 
wholesome beauty to your face— 
the kind that is more than skin- 
deep. But you can’t get the right 
kind of sleep if the mattress is 
lumpy, if it sags, or if it is soft 
and lifeless.” The pictorial hint is 
thrown out that the modern 
woman does a deal of dancing and 
that her social obligations keep 
her in the ballroom, theatre, etc., 
several nights a week. 

And another angle: 

“Sound sleep rebuilds the en- 
ergy in tired bodies. Contrast the 
strenuousness of our lives with the 
simple living of our parents. Is it 
any wonder that we feel worn out 
at the end of the day? The mat- 
ter of sound sleep is becoming 
more and more important, for 
that is nature’s only chance to re- 
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build the daily energy that we 
use up.” 

But it is not alone the advertis- 
ers of beds who are making us 
think, as a nation, more seriously 
on the subject of sleep. Numer- 
ous other products find it possible 
to touch upon this same theme, 
and convincingly. 


OTHER ADVERTISERS GIVE CONSIDERA- 
TION TO SLEEP 


Certain manufacturers of tooth- 
paste remind us that sleep is the 
period when germ-life does its 
worst. When food is left to de- 
cay in the mouth over the slumber 
period it not only endangers health 
but actually disturbs restful, easy 
sleep. Doctors verify this state- 

ent. 

Mothers are being made to think 
more seriously about the foods 
that are eaten at night, and their 
relation to the digestive organs 
during sleep. Doctors have been 
at us for generations and we have 
merely smiled. More serious at- 
tention is paid to the advertiser. 

Manufacturers of heating plants 
and devices, as well as of beds, 
have undertaken to educate the 
farmer, to whom sleep is indeed a 
vital necessity. The farmer gets 
very little sleep, as a rule, during 
the crop season, when he most 
needs it, and every slumbering sec- 
ond should bring him rest. His 
beds and his heating systems have 
been primitive. 

Thus campaigns along these 
two lines have been dwelling heav- 
ily on the subject of sleep and it 
has made the farmer think more 


seriously of a  long-neglected 
topic. a 
Ingersoll Radiolite watches 


opened up a new advertising theme 
and one that has been very suc- 
cessfully applied. 

For the use of “radium” in the 
home, in this sense, has been one 
of sleep’s active friends and al- 
lies. “Under your pillow at night,” 
says an Ingersoll newspaper ad- 
vertisement, “do you ever wake up 
at night, or on a gloomy, chill 
morning, and wish you knew the 
time? And doesn’t it take almost 
your whole will-power to get up 
from your warm bed, turn on the 
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Ask 


Waterman 
They Know 





The right magazine circulation ts like a 
good blotter—it absorbs printer’s ink and 
retains animpression. That's why Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pens are advertised 
in magazines of The All Fiction Field. 


Ghe 


ALL FICTION FIELD 


‘“‘The Field of Greatest Yield’’ 


Published by 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 


1,596,415 A. B. C. Circulation 


i 
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850,000 Circulation 


An optimist is a man with faith enough 


to go ahead and do things. He be- 


lieves in the future. 


The full blooded cheerfulness of 
Farm Life has drawn to it by natural 
processes of selection 850,000 farm 
subscribers of more than ordinarily 
optimist bent. 

They are the 850,000 farmers who 
don’t believe the world is coming to an 
end because the price of wheat went 
down. 






SPENCER. IND. 
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‘the Cheerful Man! 


They expect to be doing business next 
year at a fair profit and to continue to 
live in reasonable comfort. 


They are planning their work and 
working their plans. They are buy- 
ing the essential things for another 
year’s production. In short, the Farm 
Life clientele is in a state of mind 
that makes good business possible. 
The truth of this is shown by the way 
Farm Life advertising is outpulling 
that in other national farm papers. In 
Farm Life you reach them in a publi- 
cation that thinks as they do—and 
they like it for that very reason. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 


Advertising Representatives 
JAMES M. RIDDLE,;COMPANY 


New York Chicago St. Louis Detroit Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Cleveland 


SPENCER. IND. 
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light and try to read the time from 
an ordinary timepiece—your eyes 
squinted by the glare? A Radio- 
lite under your pillow—and one 
glance at the softly glowing hands 
and figures—and you know the 
time—scarcely aroused from your 
doze.” 

The Simmons campaign, how- 
ever, has been the true pioneer in 
this new work. 

For it has dared to make sleep’s 
symbols the main illustration, the 
main talking point, while display- 
ing beds, in line and in a far hum- 
bler manner, elsewhere in the ad- 
vertisement. 

“But,” it might be argued—has 
been argued—“this sort of adver- 
tising will sell beds just as readily 
for the other fellow, for the rival 
concern. Sleep is no one manufac- 
turer’s trade-mark. It’s free prop- 
erty, in an advertising sense. This 
campaign will sell sleep to the 
public. Can you be so sure it will 
sell Simmons beds?” 

We have heard this argument 
before. It is by no means a 
novelty. 

The Simmons Company was the 
first to make a serious campaign 
on a basic plan of sleep. It jumped 
into the field with a real running 
start. It made the idea almost a 
trade-mark before any of the oth- 
ers were conscious of it. To all 
intents and purposes, therefore, 
the sleep theme belongs to Sim- 
mons. To copy the style of the 
advertising would be the rankest 
sort of plagiarism. 

Obvious facts and arguments 
can be so manipulated, if taken in 
time, as to virtually belong to and 
be identified with the advertising 
of a certain product. The Sim- 
mons Company rushed in where 
others feared to tread. It has 
done its job so thoroughly, and 
with so much good taste and artis- 
tic merit, that sleep and Simmons 
3eds will, for a time at least, be 
affinities in the public mind. 


Joseph C. Gries with 
C. E. Johnson 
Joseph C. Gries, formerly of the 
Johnson Studios, of Chicago, has gone 


with the Charles Everett Johnson Com- 
pany, of the same city, as contact man. 
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Newspaper Campaign for 
“Planco Segars” 
A newspaper campai for Planco 
Segars is being qoueawel te Batchelor, 
ason & Brown, Detroit advertising 
agency, covering a period of twenty 
weeks. This agency is also placing an 
extensive newspaper campaign for the 
Hotel Wolverine, Detroit’s new hotel, 
and for the Hotel Fort Shelby, also of 
Detroit, and has recently secured the 
account of H. B. Dewstow, New York 


Pilgrims Elect Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Pilgrim 


Publicity Association, Boston, held on 
April 12, Henry Kuhns was elected 
president. The other officers elected 
were: H. Wesley Curtis, vice-presi 
dent; Geo. D. Moulton, treasurer, and 
Mark W. Burlingame, secretary Di 


rectors elected for two years are: A. T. 
Haskell, E. H. Kittredge, Wm. H. Me 
Leod, Prof. Daniel Starch and E. F 
Worcester. 


J. C. Penney March Sales 
Increased 

The sales for March of the J. C. 
Penney Company, chain stores system 
were $1,309,106.99 ahead of the same 
month a year ago. The figures are 
$3,732,440.88 for March, 1921, and $2,- 
423,333.89 for March, 1920, The sales 
for the quarter this year are $3,581,- 
395.33 more than for the similar period 
last year. 


J. V. Ambrose with Frost, 
Landis & Kohn 


Ambrose, formerly with the 


a 2 


American Association of Foreign Lan 
guage Newspapers and more recently 
with the H. L. Winer Special Agency 
has joined the New York office of 


Frost, Landis & Kohn, publishers’ rep 


resentatives. 


Joins Peterson Agency in 
Grand Rapids 
F. V. Broady, formerly with the 
Brearley-Hamilton Co., Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has joined the sales staff 
of the Walter J. Peterson Co., adver- 
tising agency, of that city. 


B. Smith Becomes Ad- 
vertising Manager 
Cedric B. Smith has left the Pro- 
fessional Engineer, Chicago, to become 


advertising manager of the Chicago 
Bridge and Iron Works. 


Cedric 


Agency for Hood Tires 
The Hood Rubber Products Com- 
pany, of Watertown, Mass., has placed 
the advertising of its tires with Philip 
Kobbe Company, Inc., New York. 
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“TALK freely with any group 

of strangers (say in a Pull- 
man smoking room) and you will 
be struck with the thought that 
very few men think up their own 
opinions. 

That is true of everybody. 

Our opinions are formed out of 
stuff we read and hear, pieced 
out with experience and rein- 
forced by having friends express 
similar views. 

One man’s experience is too 
little in this big world for him to 
roll his own opinions on a thou- 
sand different subjects. So he 
forms his opinion largely from 
what seems to be the general 
opinion of his associates. 

So true is this that the man 
who forms all his opinions inde- 
pendently and never borrows 
from others is looked upon as an 
“opinionated cuss.” 

Then where does the Public 
get Public Opinion? 



































From the newspapers, from 
editorials and advertisements, 
from books and magazines and 
advertisements, and from the 
talk of people who read these 
things. 

The editor and the author try 
to mould public opinion about 
politics, manners, and the news. 
Some of the men who do national 
advertising try to mould favor- 
able public opinion about their 
goods. Not all of them succeed. 
Quite a number are so carried 
away by the idea of selling that 
they do not see that a favorable 
public opinion is the foundation 
and frame of any great selling 
effort. 

When you start in to mould 
public opinion, it is like starting 
in to mould anything else. 

You must know when you be- 
gin what shape you want it to 
take. You must know that the 


opinion you seek is a_ possible 























normal shape for an opinion—a 
shape that will last—not an im- 
possible, abnormal shape that 
won’t stand knocks and wear. 

And you must keep on mould- 
ing. If you slow down or stop, 
the material won’t go on mould- 
ing itself. 

It will “set” in just the con- 
dition you left off and be merely 
a shapeless, unfinished effort, so 
discouraging to contemplate that 
you may leave it to stronger 
hands than yours to finish as 
they please. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Strate St 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormick Biv« 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 
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A Newcomer Revises Sales Units 
of Established Manufacturers 


In the Perfume Field Nips Gains an Instant Success by Reducing the 
Sales Unit of Several Advertised Expensive Perfumes 


By Edward T. Tandy 


AN officer of the United States 
£1 Army invented a process for 
sealing small quantities of liquid 
in lengths of glass tubing. One 
of the great advantages of the 
idea was that when the liquid was 
wanted all that was necessary was 
to break off the elongated fused 
ends of the tube, which could be 
instantly done with the fingers. 

During the war this method of 
handling highly volatile liquids 
was extremely useful. By means 
of it, large volumes of most vol- 
atile liquids could be put up in the 
small quantities in which they 
were required in use, could be 
preserved at the proper strength, 
and be instantly ready anywhere 
for service. 

After the war was over, the in- 
ventor thought his invention was 
of no big value. He saw no use 
for it in civil life extensive enough 
to be worth bothering with. He 
sold his idea to three brother of- 
ficers for, it is said, a mere song— 
and turned to look for something 
else to invent which might prove 
worth while. 

For quite a time the three new 
owners could not strike upon any- 
thing that seemed to promise a 
profitable application for the idea. 
Then came the suggestion to apply 
it in the sale of expensive per- 
fumes. “Sure thing!” said a per- 
fume jobber. Nips Company, Inc., 
followed. The result can only be 
described as remarkable though it 
was natural enough. 

Within two months of the ap- 
pearance of its first advertisement 
Nips spread to every State in the 
Union and even to Cuba. In New 
York where the advertising ap- 
peared, a big business had been 
built up. Repeat orders came in 
faster than they could be filled. 
The Nips works at Hoboken, N. J., 
which had been merely experimen- 
tal, were turning out 50,000 Nips 
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a day, and a big new plant was 
being rushed. 

This immediate success had all 
the appearance of sheer luck. It 
was due, however, simply to 
the merchandising insight which 
recognized at once how the new 
invention in glass-making could 
be used to open up the market for 
costly perfumes. 

By reducing the sales unit from 
$10 to $1 and from $5 to 50 cents 
Nips broke down the market bar- 
riers and carried exclusive per- 
fumes into the vast popular field. 
The ingenious Nips method at 
once made expensive perfumes 
possible to practically every 
woman—and there were millions 
of them waiting for the chance. 


NOT A PRICE CUTTING IDEA 


Not less noteworthy is the point 
that while Nips can claim to ef- 
fect a saving, together with greater 
convenience, to the perfume user, 
that does not involve a reduction 
in the manufacturer’s price; it 
is no price-cutting idea. It ex- 
pands the sale by reaching out to 
that great body of women who 
buy their own perfumes and 
would rather spend 50 cents or a 
$1 at a time than $5 or $10. 

The Nips container is something 
like a hollow needle swollen a 
little in the centre. It is two 
inches long and has a knob about 
the size of a pin’s head at each 
end. Each container is said to 
hold six drops of perfume. Fif- 
teen of these little “bottles” make 
a bundle of about three-eighths of 
an inch in diameter. 

Twelve or fifteen of these six- 
drop containers—sixty or ninety 
drops in all—form the Nips sales 
unit. They are at present put up 
in a celluloid case which just holds 
them, and enables them to be car- 
ried even in the pocket if needs 
be. Arrangements are being made 




















: 
at the time of writing to replace 
the celluloid case with a gilded 
copper one. 

Nips, the name, originated from 
the circumstance that the only way 
to open this unique container and 
empty out the contents is to break, 
or nip, off both ends of the tube. 
Here, when the possible prospects 
of Nips were being examined, lay 
the one element of doubt. 

It was thought that possible pur- 
chasers might be frightened away 
from Nips by visions of cut fin- 
gers. To have to break glass and 
leave sharp, ragged points does not 
seem a good selling feature. The 
idea of broken glass around a 
dressing table is anything but 
pleasant. 

A broken Nips certainly does 
look dangerous, but it is not. All 
the danger of cutting has been re- 
moved by the use of lead glass. 
The ends nip off easily—and they 
can be ground between the softest 
fingers without doing more harm 
to them than would be done by 
grains of sand. An entire tube 
might be mashed up in the palm 
of the hand without hurt. Only 
deliberate effort to inflict a scratch 
will make the ragged ends of a 
broken Nips tube do it and even 
then it is not easy. 

The value of the Nips idea in 
the field of costly perfume is con- 
siderable. Perfumes are highly 
volatile. Once a bottle of perfume 
is opened, its contents rapidly 
evaporate and degenerate. Not 
even well-fitting glass stoppers can 
prevent this. The air that enters 
each time the bottle is opened is 
sufficient to do the mischief. 

This fact makes it almost im- 
possible for dealers to carry ex- 
pensive perfumes in bulk. Unless 
the demand is very active, the 
trade is certain to result in loss. 
A dealer who opens a bottle of 
$10 an ounce perfume to sell a 
‘dollar’s worth may find that what 
he has left in the bottle will be 
largely gone both in quantity and 
quality by the time the next call 
for it comes along. 

In perfumery stores where 
women drop in to have their 
handkerchiefs perfumed with these 
expensive extracts, the charge for 
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just enough for a single handker- 
chief is usually 50 cents. Only 
two or three drops may be used 
but the charge has to cover not 
only what is actually used, but 
what is lost by wastage. 

_Some stores are now selling a 
single Nips for this purpose—and 
the charge is ten cents. As much 
perfume may be used, but there 
is no wastage to be counted in. 

The great idea behind Nips is 
that wastage is prevented in the 


What's in Your Purse? 
chain powder 
fT preferred rouge 


Why Not Your Favorite Perfume? 
HOUBIGANT'S 7 
“ ‘ 1.00 


ctoon LOO DE ™™ SO 


Nips, The Handy Way 4 Lomged-tor Detight 





TELLS THE WHOLE STORY 


handling of the extremely small 
quantities needed in the case of 
fine perfume. It does that not 
only by preventing evaporation 
but also by reducing to a minimum 
the actual quantity of perfume re 
quired at a time, so that no more 
than is wanted is used, and none 
is spilled in pouring it out. 

The Nips tube is said to have 
been designed as to size after ex- 
haustive experiments to find the 
exact quantity of perfume neces 
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Only character can 
give lasting value toa 
newspaper. For more 
than a generation, The 
Minneapolis Journal 
has been known as a 
clean, plain-spoken, 
interesting and service- 
able newspaper, finely 


representative of the 
people who read it. 
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sary to perfume a _ handkerchief. 
One Nips therefore holds just 
enough perfume for one using. 
There is no overuse, no possible 
evaporation, but “just the right 
amount of fragrance” as the ad- 
vertising says. 

What is left in the unbroken 
tubes remains hermetically sealed 
and can be kept indefinitely. More- 
over, Nips can be as easily carried 
as a powderpuff. The case of 
Nips is about the size of a lip- 
stick and can be taken in purse 
or handbag. 

Ordinarily rare perfumes are 
put up in fascinating bottles, 
which are treasured as decorations 
of the boudoir or dressing table. 
Even if they wished to do so, 
women would not find it conve- 
nient to carry one of these bottles 
around in their handbags. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that Nips sprang into being on 
a single rotagravure page in a 
New York Sunday newspaper. 
This again was a striking proof 
of the power of a merchandising 
idea which popularizes an exclu- 
sive product without depreciating 
it. The effect was really amazing. 

As copies of the New York 
newspaper percolated North, South 
and West, with its amnnounce- 
ment that L’Origan and Quelques 
Fleurs, never retailed before in 
units of less than $9 or $10. could 
be retailed in $1 Nips, that Parfum 
Ideal could be sold in 75-cent 
Nips and Djer Kiss for 50 cents, 
dealers wrote and_ telegraphed 
from all over the country. For 
two months there were dealers’ 
orders coming in from that one 
advertisement. The money orders 
that came in direct from consum- 
ers amounted to more than half 
the cost of the advertisement, and 
no such orders had been invited. 

The situation as to this adver- 
tisement was unusual. Practically 
every dealer in the line in New 
York City, on the promise of the 
advertising that was to be done, 
had been sold—but rarely to a 
greater extent than a dozen Nips 
cases, retailing at a total of $6 to 
$12 at the most. 

Then the buying slump came and 
it was doubted whether it would 
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not be wiser to hold off for better 
times than to run the risk of open- 
ing a new venture at that most un- 
propitious moment. But the deal- 
ers clamored for the promised ad- 
vertisement. The advertisement 
was rushed jn. 

There was no time to correct 
proofs. The name and address of 
the factory at Hoboken was given 
instead of those of the distributor, 
the E. T. Browne Drug Co., of 127 
Water Street. Through that slip 
it became possible to check up all 
the business that came in from 
this one advertisement. All the 
rest carried the name of Browne. 

From this also arose a good in- 
stance showing the keenness of 
dealers to get in, even in the depths 
of a buying slump, on something 
that looked promising. Nips had 
not been in existence long enough 
to have a telephone, a credit rat- 
ing or even to be known. 

Still more unusual and interesting 
was the evidence disclosed in the 
correspondence and orders of the 
first two months. Here is a sam- 
ple. One New York department 
store which started with a dozen 
cases of Nips, sent a messenger 
round for a gross dozen, followed 
that with an order by mail for 
three gross dozen and then a dozen 
gross dozen. And that was how 
the orders went. 

When it is remembered that 
there are probably ten million 
women and girls in this country 
who had looked at these rare per- 
fumes in their attractive contain- 
ers and had had to say, “It is be- 
yond me!” it is easy to see what 
would be the likely result of break- 
ing down that barrier. The suc- 
cess of Nips may look like luck, 
but it is simply a case of g 
merchandising. 





Macbeth-Evans Glass Account 
for New Cleveland Agency 


The Mears, Richardson, Briggs Co 
advertising agency, Cleveland, recently 
established, as already reported ™ 
Printers’ INK, is handling, in addition 
to the advertising account of The 


Winton Company of Cleveland, the a 
counts of The Macbeth-Evans 
Company, Pittsburgh, and The Cleve- 
— Folding Machine Company, Cleve 
and. 
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Market Surveys that 
do not Solicit 
Advertising 


The Chicago Evening American takes 
pleasure in announcing its readiness to 
supply accurate and timely reports on the 
condition of the Chicago Market to adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies. 


These reports, based upon adequate and 
intelligent inquiry among wholesale and 
retail dealers and among consumers where 
necessary, are designed FOR THE IN- 
FORMATION OF THE ADVERTISER. 


They disclose conditions as they are, 
and not as they should be, to justify an 
advertising campaign. 


This service is at your disposal. You 
may use it freely, and with full confidence 
in its accuracy and disinterestedness. 





EVENING 


Member A. B. C. March Circulation Over 400,000 
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Sales Opportunitie!= 
In Present Handto 


Restricted buying—smaller but more frequent 
orders—are general today. In this condition 
lie both sales opportunity and sales danger. } 


In normal buying times manufacturers 
whose distribution is entrenched are pro- 
tected from invasion by the large stocks of 
their merchandise that dealers regularly 
carry. For this same reason new companies 
find it both hard and costly to break through 
this barricade and win over for their prod- 
ucts any large amount of dealer interest. 
With the present low state of dealers’ stocks, 
however, and small lot but more frequent 
buying, there has come about—as it were—a 
temporary “open market.” 


During this “open market” it is vitally im- 
portant for all manufacturers to keep in 
closest touch with their distributors and 
maintain in them that favorable attitude on 
which their active selling to a large extent 
depends. To new companies the present 
opens special opportunities to build up for 
their merchandise—through aggressive ad- 
vertising—new dealer connections. For old 
established manufacturers it brings increased 
necessity to hold in line their old distributors 
by keeping their sales story insistently before 
them. d 
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nd Sales Dangers 
jto-Mouth Buying 


There is one certain way in which manufac- 
turers can resell the hardware merchants of 
the country on their products and give 
> dealers fresh sales arguments and their mer- 
chandise new selling impetus — namely, 
HARDWARE AGE, the paper hardware 
dealers BUY and READ for just this sort 
of sales information and suggestion. As their 
nationally influential BUSINESS paper, 
HARDWARE AGE can put manufacturers’ 
selling stories most effectively before these 
merchants and keep constant their hardware 
selling opportunities. 


aa 


Remember HARDWARE AGE go0es—on 
hardware merchants’ paid subscription—at 
the highest price of any hardware paper— 
‘ to the buying and the selling power of the 
hardware trade, small town and large town, 
retail and wholesale. In HARDWARE 
AGE manufacturers are assured DELIV- 
ERY of their sales messages—in the way 
best calculated to produce for them the great- 
est national effect. 


HARDWARE AGE 
239 West 39th St., New York, N.Y. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Mr. Fultz—An Iowa Furniture Dealer— 


iti “I carry three lines of Kitchen Cabinets. 
Say S e The average woman buys the Kitchen Cabi- 
net that she knows about—Farm Women are 
more familiar with KITCHEN MAID than 
others. 75% of my Cabinets are sold to 

farm women.” 


Here’s one good reason: 





















FARMER’S WIFE as their guide for the purchase of | 
all household equipment. The same is true in all of | 
the 750,000 farm homes reached by | 
THE | 
bd | 
FARMERS WIFE | 
A National Magazine for Farm Women 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA | 
Eastern Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


95 Madison Avenue 
New York City 4 


Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
1341 Conway Building 
Chicago, Ill. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 











Let the Kitchen Maid be Your Kutchen Ara | 
One of 
the adver- 
tisements 
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FARMER'S **—<and there’s even a place for pie!” 
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NE of the most successful 
salesmen in England, until well 
in his fifties, was a cabby. The 
late “Diamond Jim” Brady, whose 
record at selling steel cars was 
even more remarkable than his col- 
lection of precious stones, came 
from the Grand Central Station 
* where he “smashed” baggage. 
Where do good salesmen come 
from, anyway? A sales counselor, 
prying into the _ subject, re- 
cently asked twenty-six prominent 
manufacturers. It was my privi- 
lege to see the replies. Every one 
was written with perfect sincerity 
and frankness. To look them over, 
one would imagine that the whole 
process was standardized, simpli- 
fied, the easiest thing in the world. 
Every one agreed that the ideal 
salesman was relatively of a cer- 
tain age. (It will not be printed 
here because it isn’t so!) Every 
one agreed that married men were 
best, with the proviso that they 
were not sent on trips of such 
length that they developed chronic 
homesickness. Every one agreed 
: that the ideal salesman needed 
health, soundness, industry, poise. 
Every one agreed—yes, perhaps 
there was the whole trouble, every 
one agreed! They agreed so hard 
that it looked almost suspicious. 
_ When every one agrees, the time 
is often ripe to consider whether 
or not the agreement isn’t merely 
a habit which might profitably be 
broken. 

“The find of the year” in the 
case of one manufacturer of an 
article of men’s wear, was a clerk 
recruited from one of the big de- 
partment stores. Clerks aren’t 
supposed to have much personality. 

his one was true to type. He 
had nothing much to recommend 
him from the standpoint of ortho- 
dox sales management. Poise? 
No. Impressive? No. Magnetic? 
Not so you could notice it. Yet 















Where Do Good Salesmen Com 


Fromp 


What Some Employers Have Found Out Whose Rules of Hire Have 
No Cobwebs 


By Ray Giles 








he was among the company’s three 
top men inside of four months, His 
employer says that sheer industry 
is responsible. The ex-clerk sim- 
ply spent more time and effort 
than nearly every one of his fel- 
lows. 
CONSIDER THE RETAIL CLERK! 


To employers looking for a 
fresh and vigorous infusion into 
the blood stream of their sales or- 
ganizations, the retail clerk is 
often worth serious consideration. 
“You can never tell from what 
unusual source you will pick up 
a crackerjack salesman,” says the 
general manager of one company. 
“We are always interested in clerks 
who are trying to break through.” 
Commonly the reason is that the 
clerk is well educated along retail- 
ing lines and can thus often bet- 
ter put himself in the dealer’s place 
than the salesman who has always 
worked for a manufacturer. But 
in the opinion of this general man- 
ager these are small reasons. The 
big one is that the clerk has habi- 
tually worked long hours and 
steadily. He is disciplined. If he 
is of the right sort he carries this 
habit of industry into his road 
salesmanship. His number of calls 
per day runs high. And in spite 
of the prima-donna_ salesmen’s 
testimony to the contrary, the 
number of calls per day has a 
marked and direct influence on 
sales results. 

This was verified again by a re- 
cent experience of the New York 
branch manager of a moderate- 
priced automobile. A young man 
came in one day last summer on 
fire to sell automobiles. He had 
been working as a_ subscription 
canvasser for magazines. His 
earnestness got him a_ chance. 
Shortly after came the slump. The 
fellows hung around the show 
room floor. Every one agreed that 











it was no use; might as well wait 
until things blew over. The can- 
vasser graduate began to think 
things over. He had been the last 
man put on. It looked as though 
he might be the first to go. 

Then, one day as he was look- 
ing out of the front window, he 
decided to forget “leads,” condi- 
tions and such like. Within a 
square mile to the north were hun- 
dreds of high-grade apartment 
houses. Hundreds of tenants cer- 
tainly had old cars that would have 
to be swapped in for new ones 
within six months. This man went 
out, not to sell cars, but to can- 
vass. He felt that a certain num- 
ber of calls could not fail to bring 
some kind of results. He started 
in on the top floor and pressed 
every bell. He wasted no words. 
Reaching the “lady of the house” 
he simply asked, “Do you want a 

car?” His car is well 
known. He didn’t bother to ex- 
plain. Working in this way, he 
came very close to the pre-slump 
record. This he claims was the 
best possible way to bring the car 
to the attention of owners of more 
expensive cars who might, in face 
of conditions, be induced to re- 
place their worn cars with a 
cheaper make. 

“Star salesmen hired away from 
competitors,” says the vice-presi- 
dent of one corporation, “must al- 
ways be bought at a premium. The 
salesman developed within the 
house is easier to keep satisfied 
from the income standpoint and 
slower to leave. That is why I 
prefer to get men to whom the job 
I offer represents a real oppor- 
tunity. The lofty manner in which 
somebody else’s star sometimes ac- 
cepts my proposition doesn’t prom- 
ise well for the effort he will put 
forth for me.” 

Where do salesmen come from? 
The sales manager for one of the 
leading automobile companies was 
a plumber only a few years ago. 
The star salesman for a well- 
known underwear was formerly a 
stationary engineer. A millionaire 
who motors down Fifth Avenue to 
work every morning took a great 
fancy to a traffic cop who for- 
merly handled that thoroughfare 
at 34th Street. To-day he is one 
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of “New York’s finest” salesmen, 

Evidently the sources of supply 
are not to be limited. 

“We have always leaned strongly 
toward football and baseball play. 
ers,” says one of the partners in 
a middle-western concern which 
manufactures tools. “They have 
had to learn the value of team 
work. We want team workers, no: 
individualists. We can teach 2 
team-worker all he needs to know 
about our line. The individualist 
is apt to be more unwilling to 
learn.” 

A New England manufacturer 
of an office specialty prefers men 
who have worked their way 
through college. Education is e- 
sential in his opinion, but only 
when combined with hard work 
The man who has worked his way 
through college in all probability 
is well settled in the habit of 
plugging. 

WHAT INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

DEALERS REQUIRE 


Among big dealers in investment 
securities the standards of per- 
sonal appearance and culture are 
high. At least one Wall Street 
broker has supplemented his force 
of men of this type with quite a 
number of men whose appearance, 
manner and history enable them to 
make the small investor feel more 
at ease. These salesmen are not 
so much at home in the office of 
the big investor or the home of 
the society leader. Their records 
are established over on Second 
Avenue and Ninth Avenue. It 
was they who disposed of the com- 
pany’s allotment of bonds issued 
by one of the big packing houses 
They took the proposition over to 
the butchers in the side streets 
and put it over by the single 
thousand with blocks now and then 
that multiplied that amount 4 
dozen times. : 

Several years ago there appeared 
at the home office of a newly or 
ganized motor truck manufacturer 
a gentleman from Boston. He was 
decidedly shabby. He had nont 
of the outward signs of the suc 
cessful salesman. He asked fo 
the sales manager. Reaching that 
executive, he opened his brow 
leather portfolio and fished out 2 
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to Here they are—devotees of 
House & Garden—people who 
er buy the magazine because it 
en shows them how to spend their 
ay money lavishly, yet wisely. 
S- 
ly In its editorial and advertising pages they find 
k ten buying ideas where they started looking for 
; one. If you combed out 800,000 mass circulation 
i you couldn’t find as much real buying power as is 
F here concentrated in House & Garden’s selected 
clientele. That’s why advertisers who use it 
secure astonishing results. Here are a few letters: 
nt From a manufacturer of shingles: 


“We have consistently advertised in House & Garden for 
re the past five years. We have never felt that we could 
afford to either cancel orders placed with you, or dis- 


et ; “ 

" continue copy for the reason that House & Garden has 
: been a most consistent result-producer. It evidently wields 
a a big influence among architects and prospective home- 
e, builders that have a purchasing power.” 

0 

€ From a maker of water filters costing from $250 
rt to $1000: 

it » . . . 

F “We can say without hesitation that the results from 
, House & Garden are far ahead of those produced by any 
s other publication on our list, which includes 47 class and 
d trade publications.” 

; From a wallpaper concern: 

y “We may say that the total number of inquiries coming 


through House & Garden exceeded the total of seven other 
magazines. The result, I believe, speaks well for House & 
Garden.” 


It’s not too late to start using House & Garden 
NOW. 








House « Garden 


WALTER W. MANN, Advertising Manager Fred L. B. Foote, Western Manager 
19 West 44th Street, New York Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 
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bundle of letters. “I want the 


Boston agency for your truck,” he 
said without introducing himself, 
“and there’s the reason why.” This 
man had for several years been 
partner in a small hardware store. 
He had mechanical leanings but 
early became tired of small stuff- 
bolts, saws, flyswatters and th 
like. He wanted to deal in bigger 
units. The motor truck field ap- 
pealed to him. He could not afford 
to lose, however. He wanted to 
assure himself in advance that the 
truck he sold would be a first-class 
selling proposition. 

Once determined to make the 
change, he worked fast but 
thoroughly. He wrote first to the 
editors of the automobile and mo- 
tor truck trade papers asking them 
to name the three or four motor 
trucks which in their opinion were 
best in the heavy-duty field. He 
made a complete collection of cata- 
logues and selling literature issued 
by the different manufacturers. 
Then the answering letters of the 
trade-paper editors began to come 
in. They were for the most part 
cautiously worded, but between the 
lines our friend caught warm ad- 
miration for certain characteristics 
of certain makes of trucks. He 
then spent a week going 
around among traffic managers. 
He stopped to talk with motor 
truck drivers who could spare him 
a few minutes at the curb. 

His selection had by this time 
narrowed down to three makes. He 
secured lists of users. He wrote 
to these, stating frankly his reason 
for doing so, and asking a confi- 
dential expression from them re- 
garding their experience with mo- 
tor-trucks. The desire to lend a 
helping hand to one starting out 
in a new business is one of the 
most hopeful characteristics of 
man. Nearly all of the users re- 
plied fully and without reserva- 
tions. It was their reports on top 
of the rest of his information 
which enabled the hardware dealer 
to come with such conviction to 
the sales manager. 

The hardware man, he admitted, 
had made himself the best trained 
salesman on their force. His in- 
formation on trucks was copied 
and made the basis of a special 
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selling course for the employees 
and agents of the company. He 
soon became one of the best of 
the salesmen who worked on that 
truck. 

One of the most skilful salesmen 
of high-priced cars in New York 
City was formerly a waiter in one 
of the host of restaurants styled 
the “Original Maria’s.” He is 
French—distinctively French. In 
his presence you feel that if France 
were not a Republic he would 
surely be nothing less than a count 
He has the disttnguished manner 
and speaks English with consider- 
able difficulty. He knows how to 
win the approval of Beau Nash. 
During a hard spell de B— 
took out blueprints of a new 
model and sold over twenty of 
them to fashionable New York- 
ers before the car itself was in 
production. De B— does not 
discuss mechanics. He cannot. He 
simply conveys an impression. He 
has contagious enthusiasm. He 
makes the most of it. And he 
holds his customers. 





THE STORY OF A TRICKSTER 


Since this may seem to border 
on sharp practice perhaps the story 
of an out-and-out trickster sales- 
man may be permissible. The 
sales manager for a subscription 
book business after looking over 
record sheets, called in the three 
highest men. He wanted to get 
their slants on selling. The top 
man was formerly proprietor of an 
unsuccessful curiosity shop. Curio 
collecting had been .his hobby. 
Forced to close his store, he took 
the nearest means at hand of se- 
curing an income. He became a 
book salesman. He found that the 
problem was largely one of stay- 
ing with the prospective customer 
for more than three minutes. Book 
salesmen who can avoid a quick 
dismissal usually turn in a good 
volume of business. 

This man was by nature some- 
what eccentric. He was not above 
making himself even more so for 
the sake of sales. Across an am- 
ple front of waistcoat he wore 
a watch chain which carried an odd 
Chinese ivory miniature made into 
a watch charm. To this lone rep- 
representative of his curio collec- 
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You have seen a beautiful picture like 
Millet’s “Angelus” cheapened and dulled by 
an incongruous frame, hung against a clash- 
ing background. 


You have marvelled at the real values of the 
same picture when framed and hung as it 
ought to be. 


You will be interested to test it yourself— 
the difference in impression made by any 
quality-advertisement when seen against the 
background enjoyed in the Post, as com- 
pared to that provided by any other New 
York newspaper. 


A recognition of the opportunity to have quality- 
advertising enjoy its maximum efficiency, both in 
appearance and in clientele, is the reason for 
5,628,000 lines of this kind of advertising in the Post 
last year. 


New York Evening Post 


FOUNDED 1801 


L. D. Fernatp, Manager of Advertising 
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Our Equipment 


Our new General Offices occupy the whole of 
this new four-story building and give us more 
than 18,000 square feet of floor space arranged to 
secure the maximum of operating efficiency. 


Equally well equipped at our branch offices, and 
strongly supported by our representatives, we 
offer an intelligent and effective service that 
reaches from the Client’s office desk right around 
the world. 


dl. ROLAND Kay Go. 


Founpep 1903 


Foreign—INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING—Domestic 





18 East 41st St., N. Y. CITY, U.S.A. 161 East Erie St.. CHICAGO, U.S.A 
J. ROLAND KAY CO. _ SOCIETE DE PUBLICITE 
JOHN HADDON & CO. (Est. 1814) JEGU, HADDON et ROLAND KAY 
London, England 27 Rue de Rome Paris, France 
J. ROLAND KAY CO. J. ROLAND KAY (FAR EAST) CO 
255 a George St. 5 Uchisaiwai-cho 
Sydney, N.S. W. Australia Hibiya Park Tokyo, Japan 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Buenos Aires Rio de Janeiro Calcutta 
Cape Town Shanghai 
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A Short Talk on Talk 


Since the day on which man was given the 
gift that “distinguishes him from the other 
animals,’ Talk has been the only com- 
modity, exchanged between individuals, 
communities or nations, of which the supply 
has always been greater than the demand. 


Therefore, “Talk is cheap”—except when it 


expresses an idea suitably and forcibly, or 
describes an object clearly and completely. 


Then it becomes invaluable—it is such Talk 
that we have equipped ourselves to employ 
effectively in the interests of our clients. 


And it is not mysterious as to origin, but the 
result of common-sense study of, and sin- 
cere devotion to, the fundamental ideals, the 
merchandizing aims, and the advertising 
problems of those who seek our aid and 
counsel. 


This quality of Talk, moreover, cannot be 
acquired in a day—for eighteen years we 
have been learning how to use it in all quar- 
ters of the globe, and the increased sales 
and enlarged profits of our clients prove that 
it is good Talk. 


Let Us Talk With You. 


J. ROLAND KAY CO. 
(See opposite page for nearest office.) 
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. 
tion he added three more! Four 
watch charms—and every one an 
oddity—made an exhibit which ap- 
parently had large hypnotic power. 
At all events, between his display 
and his selling talk he held the 
eye of enough people well beyond 
the three-minute period to build 
up a remarkable sales record. 

Picking up good salesmen is a 
great deal like picking up good 
trombone players. Trombone ar- 
tists operate in symphonies, jazz 
and clown comedies. It all comes 
under the head of trombone play- 
ing, yet trombone players of the 
three schools will use their instru- 
ments in ways that are entirely dif- 
ferent. Similarly the salesman 
may be one who holds his foot in 
the door or a business diplomat. 
There are many classes between 
the extremes. 

For this reason good salesmen 
are often recruited from widely 
varying sources, depending upon 
the variation in selling problems. 
An eastern manufacturer found 
that his Italian gardener brought 
business out of the Italian quarter 
of New York in volume whith had 
never before been thought possible. 

In another business, considerable 
success has been had with ex-Y. 
M. C. A. secretaries and school 
teachers. Men from these occu- 
pations are often very skilful 
at laying their wares simply before 
the buyer. Having dealt for years 
“ith boys and young men, they 
.ave formed the habit of express- 
ing themselves with unusual sim- 
plicity. They are positive—some- 
time too much so at the start, but 
that is soon rubbed down. They 
have patience. They have often 
been found the best possible type 
of salesmen to introduce mer- 
chandise in new forms. They 
make good “missionaries.” 

The man picked up from an un- 
usual source sometimes succeeds 
simply because he hasn’t the 
thoroughly developed salesman’s 
reverence for old-time salesman’s 
customs. One such recruit, taken 
on as a long shot, was given a list 
of hard-shell buyers which other 
salesmen had given up. To the 
surprise of his employers, he be- 
gan shortly to produce orders from 
this kind of a list. In their indif- 
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ference to him, the house had 
given this man no training at all, 
It was found that he invariably 
asked for “the president.” He 
didn’t know any better, didn’t even 
know that there was such an of- 
ficial as a purchasing agent. Every 
now and then he got to the man on 
top. He waded right in, regard- 
less of the fact that the president 
didn’t do the buying. And fre- 
quently the president decided for 
once to take the buying in hand or 
turned the salesman over with a 
strong recommendation to the man 
below. 

| The man born and brought up at 
seiling often has hard and fast 
ideas as to who will and who will 
not make a good customer. A let- 
ter of inquiry is ‘turned over to 
him. He knows right away from 
the handwriting that the writer 
will not be worth calling on. 
How? Oh, he has been at the game 
long enough to spot a poor lead 
at a mile’s distance. Leads of this 
kind were often discarded by the 
salesmen for the manufacturer of 
an independent home lighting sys- 
tem. A country boy who was 
given a chance on the sales force 
proved that these leads ran nearly 
as high in possibilities as the in- 
quiries typed on engraved letter- 
heads. 

Phonographs and extra-fine re- 
frigerators often sell more easily 
in “the homes of the lowly” than 
anywhere else. Why? Because 
lack of intellectuality concentrates 
the attention of this class upon 
ear, eye and mouth enjoyment— 
and they are willing to pay the 
price for anything that helps. 
The lighting system salesman who 
passed up lowbrow inquiries was 
overlooking this important fact. 

The cub who just knows that 
he’s a natural born salesman often 
thinks that the talking must all 
come from his side. Sometimes he 
works years before he learns his 
needed lesson. Probably this is 
why some of the men who have 
broken late into the army of sales- 
men have succeeded. They opened 
their talks with specific ques- 
tions rather than blanket declara- 
tions. 

“We have developed a great fond- 
(Continued on page 73) 


















The Message 
that is Made of Days. 











A dozen times a day a man 
consults his calendar. It carries 
the message that is made of days. 
It establishes the importance of 
time and orders all business mo- 
tion. It controls production, bill- 
ing and collections. It settles dis- 
putes and influences decisions. It 
is the time-table of the world, the 
monitor of promptness and ac- 
curacy and the faithful mentor of 
obligations—social or commercial. 


This is Color Printing Head- 
quarters—where beautiful, serv- 
iceable calendars are made for 
those who keep their name and 
business in sight of buyers. The 
subjects of them are often the 
work of artists who have a place 
high in their calling. The mechan- 
ical nicety of their repeated work 
is not surpassed and each is a 
duplicate of the other in careful 
execution. 








It isn’t a moment too early to 
think of your calendars for next 
year—and we invite you to take 
up the matter with us as soon as 
may be. The more time we have 
for preparation, the better the 
results will be. Whatever the sum 
you wish to spend, we are pre- 
pared to meet your needs. And 
as is true of all departments, all 
orders, large or small, meet with 
only one kind of attention—care. 


We design and print labels, car- 
tons, wrappers and fine folding 
boxes that have strong character 
and high quality. Working with 
large advertisers, we fashion ad- 
vertising and selling helps that 
carry the final urge to buy. From 
furnishing the idea, to delivering 
the lively, spirited window trims, 
cutouts, store cards and posters 
we work definitely for sales re- 
sults. 





Another important field of ac- 
complishment is the making of 
striking covers and inserts in 
lively color for magazines and 
catalogs, showing goods with 
marked truthfulness to life. Our 
productions of merchandise are 
said to be unexcelled—and our 
patented process of duplicating 
fabrics gives such realism that the 
eye is put at a loss to tell print 
from textile. 


Our trademark bureau, without 
charge, creates trade names and 
devises trademarks, searches titles 
to existing ones. In this depart- 
ment are filed 730,000 such de- 
vices, registered and unregistered. 
So at a great saving of money and 
time, and probably avoiding cost- 
ly litigation, by comparison, we 
quickly establish whether or not 
a design is entitled to registration. 
Looking into this may pay you. 


If you are interested in fine print- 
ing craftsmanship, write us on 
your business stationery for the 
most realistic specimen you have 
ever seen. 


The United States Printing’ 
and Lithograph Company 


Cincinnati, Baltimore, Brooklyn 
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ness for men who want to quit en- 
gineering, reporting or any other 
line of effort where a situation 
must be sized up before work can 
be begun,” says one manufacturer. 
Men of the investigative type of 
mind, he has found, may bring in 
orders more slowly, but they build 
upon the most solid of all founda- 
tions—a knowledge of the custom- 
ers’ problems and requirements. 
The sales manager for one house 
selling entirely in the mechanical 
field says, “We have never had any 
success at all in trying to turn en- 
gineers into salesmen, but we have 
had splendid results with technical 
school graduates who found after 
a year or two at engineering that 
they | would like to become sales- 
men.’ 

Reporters often make excellent 
salesmen. This is not due pri- 
marily to their well-developed 
ability at mixing, but to the train- 
ing they have gone through in the 
way of prying for the facts. 

For similar reasons, the lawyer 
who turns to salesmanship i is often 
a chronic quota-exceeder. 


“EXPERIENCED IN ADVER- 
TISING”’ SALESMEN 


FAVORS 


The manufacturer of a line of 


| toilet goods favors young men who 


have had advertising experience. 
His product is not demonstrably 
better than that of his competitors. 
His advertising, however, far out- 
shines theirs both in quantity and 


| quality. This is the fact which he 





wants put over. The druggist, of 
course, carries a larger proportion 
of advertised goods than the re- 
tailer in almost any other field. 
The salesmen recruited from 
another toilet goods house would 
only worry himself thin over an 
attempt to build up his selling talk 
on the merchandise itself. The ex- 
advertising men tackle the job 
from the standpoint of the adver- 


tising campaign and let the goods 


speak pretty much for themselves. 

The owner of a statistical service 
sold to wealthy men reports great 
success with “genteel persons” who 
must pad up their genteel incomes 
in order to meet the advances in 
living costs which have come dur- 
ing the past few years. His sales 
force is made up largely of men 
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of the class which corresponds to 
the second sons of foreign nobility. 
The better men of this type have 
proved their ability to get past 
secretaries and telephone operators 
where younger, up-from-the-ranks 
chaps poorly succeeded. In plain 
words they “have the front.” In 
this line frontage counts. Also, 
they don’t look like salesmen. And 
nobody knows how often the sales- 
man has never gotten in because 
the go-between was asked “What 
does he look like?” and answered, 
“He looks like a salesman.” 

That is probably why so many 
clergymen, plumbers 
and professors have made good as 
salesmen. For one thing, they 
don’t look like our accepted type 
of traveling man. And the second 
reason is like unto it: they don’t 
act like Mr. Typical Salesman 
either. The unexpected still has 
its value. Variations of type still 
have their charm. 

Sometimes an enthusiastic user 
of the product makes a strong ad- 
dition to the sales force. The 
fanatic on a subject should be se- 
riously considered, no matter what 
may be his race, age or previous 
history. “Our two best men,” says 
a tractor manufacturer, “were 
farmers’ sons who developed an 
immense enthusiasm for our trac- 
tor through actually using it on 
their fathers’ farms. One of them 
wrote us such an enthusiastic and 
intelligent letter of endorsement 
that our sales manager decided to 
look him up and see if he wasn’t 
more worthwhile to us than to 
the farm.” 

In selling to certain trades, 
classes and professions, salesmen 
are sometimes best recruited from 
that class itself. The fast-talking, 
flashily dressed city chap seldom 
makes a killing among the farmers. 
Publishers of school books have 
frequently found that school teach- 
ers make excellent salesmen. Ex- 
doctors sell well to physicians, ex- 
dentists to the dental profession. 
A great bond of sympathy often is 
immediately established by the 
salesman who is able to say, “I was 
formerly in this line myself.” 

The manufacturer of an appli- 
ance for the deaf learned that his 
best salesmen were not miracle 
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s 
men of magic selling force, but 
plain, simple deaf men who wore 
the appliance itself and through its 
assistance were able to lead normal 
business lives. 

An ex-actor sometimes makes a 
good salesman. He is nearly al- 
ways a good talker, enthusiastic 
and used to the road. His appre- 
ciation of a steady job and all ex- 
penses paid may cause him to be 
very eager to make good in his new 
work. 

“Men who know the ropes” from 
the merchandise standpoint are 
often found “out in the shops.” 
Business is generously spotted with 
this type of successful salesman. 
And the frequency of his presence 
suggests emphatically the wisdom 
of not letting the Rules of Hire ac- 
cumulate too many cobwebs. 





The Strongest Associa- 
tion Journal 


HE trade journal, although 
often the official organ of 


some trade association, is not al- 
ways published by the organiza- 
tion. In every industry there are 
generally one or two commendable 
trade publications which discuss 
in a general way matters of con- 
siderable interest to the industry, 
but which are not in any way 
connected with the trade associa- 
tion of the industry or its activi- 
ties. They are not antagonistic to 
the association, but they are en- 
tirely private ventures. Their 
principal object, of coutse, is to 
secure advertising from a specific 
group of business men, and the 
matter which appears in their col- 
umns is chosen merely for its gen- 
eral interest to the trade. 

But when a trade journal is pub- 
lished by a trade association it is 
almost always used as an aid pri- 
marily in furthering association 
activities. Such papers do not at- 
tempt to cater to the views of op- 
posing interests merely to secure 
their advertising. One particular 
association that produces a good 
trade magazine censors its adver- 
tising very strictly for reliability 
in the same way as do some of the 
leading newspapers in the country. 
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The question as to whether or not 
an association should publish its 
own journal is one open to a great 
deal of discussion. Those who 
have not tried it always think that 
some day they may do so, but 
those who have tried it are apt to 
advise against it. This at least 
may be said: When a trade as- 
sociation undertakes a publication 
of any considerable size, for in- 
stance, a monthly magazine, it may 
expect innumerable difficulties, 

The ideal arrangement in an in- 
dustry is to have one or two good 
publications issued independently 
by private parties, and then for the 
association to have its own regu- 
lar bulletin, of whatever size may 
be convenient, but issued as a mai- 
ter of intimate information to the 
members each month and in no 
way dependent on subscriptions or 
advertising. 

Some associations which have 
members dealing in a variety of 
products have a system of ex- 
change advertising in their bulle- 
tins; that is, so much space is set 
aside for the members, any one of 
whom may insert a limited-sized 
advertisement of his product 
which may be of interest to other 
members of the association.— 
From “Trade Associations, Their 
Organization and Management,” 
by Emmett Hay Naylor, reprinted 
by permission of the Ronald Press 
Co. 





Joins United Printing 
™ 
Company 
Max Berman has been appointed vice 

president in charge of the New York 
office of the United Printing and Spe 
cialty Company, of Passaic, N. J. r 
Berman was recently manager of mail 
order advertising for the Lane Bryant 
Company, of New York. He has been 
succeeded at the Lane Bryant Company 
by Thomas J. Carnese, who was for 
merly in advertising work for the Na 
tional Cloak & Suit Company of New 
York. 





Rubber Account for Akron 
Agency 
The advertising account of The Star 


Rubber Company, Akron, O., has been 
placed with The Ohio Advertising Com 
pany of that city. Newspaper adver 
tising, dealer help and direct-by-ma'! 
work is being done for this account. 
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Birge W. Kinne 


303 Fifth Av a 
New York Cy Advertising Manager 
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Partn e rs New York City’s Fresh Milk District 


HE DAIRY FARMER and his wife are both pals and busi- 

ness partners. He is the production manager of the dairy 
plant. She is the corresponding secretary and often the pur- 
chasing agent. 

Both read “The Dairymen’s League News.” It is “The 
Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper”—“our paper,” they call it. 
This aggressive paper keeps’ them abreast of the mighty co- 
operative movement which is now the talk of every Eastern 
dairy-farm household. 

The 93,309 dairy-farm families who own and subscribe to 
the Dairymen’s League News enjoy steady year-round incomes 
from the sale of fresh milk. Here is an active market for a 
great variety of products, concentrated within a few hundred 
miles of New York City. You can dominate it at very moderate 
cost through “The Dairymen’s League News.” 

Let us send you sample copy and rate card. 


A Paper Owned and Read by 93,309 Dairymen 





Girard Hammond — a St. 


Chicago 





“The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper” 
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NEW YORK 
The Greatest Market in the World 


ONCENTRATED within a radius of fifty miles the Metro- 
politan District of New York contains 10% of the population 
of the entire United States. Here are over 


10,000,000 Consumers and 45,000 Retailers 


New York City alone offers manufacturers a market vaster and 
richer than Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit combined. 


Co-operation Offered Advertisers 


Besides realizing the enormous sales possibilities of such a 
market every manufacturer who wants to sell his goods in New 
York should know more about the co-operation offered him here 
by the Merchandising Service Department of the New York 
Evening Journal. 

This series of advertisements will tell you of the work done by 
that Department for some of the largest manufacturers in America. 
Back of this Merchandising Service is the 
tremendous purchasing power of the Evening 
Journal's circulation of over 681,000—more 


than double that of any other evening paper 
in New York. 


LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


THE NEW YORK 
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The Field Men 


of an Aggressive Merchandising Service 


s ipwng field men of the Merchandising Department form one of 
the component parts of the greatest service in America. They 
cover their section of the city, visualizing the advertising to retailers, 
placing window cards, window trim, proving turn-over—in a word 
doing the things which produce dealer initiative and a link-up at 
the right time with the advertising copy in the Evening Journal. 
96,112 Personal Calls on Dealers Were Made 
During 1920 

This Service gives an aggressive dealer contact resulting in ag- 
gressive dealer co-operation for aggressive manufacturers. 

This Service of co-operation is offered without cost to depend- 
able manufacturers of worthy products who plan to enter and win 
the greatest market in America—New York. 

For details of what this Merchandising 


Service Department offers you write 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
2 Columbus Circle New York City 


DOUBLE ANY NEW YORK EVENING PAPER 


EVENING JOURNAL 
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Circulation is the L/FE of a newspaper 


“Circulation means to newspapers what the air we 
breathe and the circulating blood means to the human 
body. 

“Circulation means Power, for it represents human 
beings and human thought—the only real power on 
this earth. 

“Circulation is LIFE, it is POWER, it means PROS. 
PERITY, it promotes industry. THERE IS NO SUB. 
STITUTE FOR IT.” 




















—ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


EVENING JOURNAL, 649,834 GAINED 26,942 


World, - - - - + = 313,143 Lost 38,541 
Sun ---+-7e 190,218 Lost 17,555 
Globe, - - - - - = 164,429 Lost 17,046 
Mail, - - - - = - 155,148 Lost 10,637 
Telegram, - - - = - 109,511 Lost 1,508 
Post, - --+-*+--. 38,596 Gained 4,721 


Government Circulation Statements for Sex Months Ending April |, 1921 





Daily Net Paid Circulation 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
During March, 1921 


681,128 


and at 3e 2 copy 


Largest Daily Paid Circulation in America 








The Circulation of the Evening Journal is more than 
DOUBLE that of any other New York evening paper 








SUPREME IN ADVERTISING 
AS WELL AS CIRCULATION 


THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL was the ONLY 

New York evening paper that GAINED in Paid Dis- 

play Advertising during March, 1921, compared with 
. March, 1920. 


THE NEW YORK 
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This chart shows the gains ana | 
losses in net paid circulation of 
New York evening papers as 
given in their Government state- 
ments for the six months ending 
April 1,1921,compared with the 
period ending October 1, 1920. 

















Daily Net Paid Circulation “| 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
During March, 1921 


681,128 


and at 3c * copy 
The Largest Daily Paid Circulation in Amerwea 





The Circulation of the Evening Journal is more than 
DOUBLE that of any other New York evening paper 








SUPREME IN ADVERTISING 
AS WELL AS CIRCULATION 


THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL was the ONLY 
New York evening paper that GAINED in Paid Dis- 
play Advertising during the first three months of 1921 
compared with the same period of 1920. 


EVENING JOURNAL 
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We have no corner on 
circulation ability. It 
is because The Farm 
Journal editorially fits the 
needs of business farmers 
that it is the only farm 
paper ever to reach 


1,100,000 circulation. | 


Optimists buy, pessimists don’t. 
When Wilmer Atkinson founded 
The Farm Journal, he made it cheer- 
ful. It has been that way ever since. 
Its readers are buyers. 




















A Manufacturer’s Distributors 


Should Not Be His Competitors 


A Case Where Advertising Needs the Help of Salesmen 


Tue McCormick-ARMSTRONG AGENCY 
Wicuita, Kan., April 8, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A roaster of coffee in a small way 
secured fair distribution in limited ter- 
ritory by means of his own salesmen, 
then came to the conclusion that his line 
was not heavy enough to justify main- 
taining his own sales force. 

He then began distributing through 
wholesale houses, each of which pushes 
a private brand to the prejudice of our 
hero’s sales. As a matter of fact this 
coffee roaster has been steadily losing 
in percentage of distribution, in spite 
of consistent consumer advertising. 

His conclusion that he cannot main- 
tain a sales force of his own seems to 
be sound. Every available wholesale out- 
let channel is clogged by private brands. 
How can he economically get and hold 
distribution? Can you refer us to any 
articles in Printers’ Inx dealing with 
a similar problem? 

McCormMick-ARMSTRONG AGENCY, 

C. F. Woo trey, 
Manager. 


E are afraid this coffee 

roaster made a mistake in 
discontinuing his sales force. If 
any business needs salesmen to 
maintain its volume, it is certainly 
the coffee business. It is highly 
competitive. No one should enter 
it unless he is willing and able to 
conduct the most aggressive sort 
of sales campaign. 

What this roaster has done is to 
put his distribution in the hands 
of men who are virtually his com- 
petitors. A wholesaler who has 
his own private brand of coffee is 
tor all practical purposes a com- 
petitor of the coffee companies. 
If there is one thing that a private 
brand wholesaler would like to do 
above everything else, it is to build 
up a profitable volume on_ his 
coffee. Can you expect such a dis- 
tributor to push the manufac- 
turer’s brand? You cannot. It is 
like entrusting a lamb to the ten- 
der mercies of a wolf. 

Of course, not all wholesalers 
have their own brands of coffee. 
The idea prevails in some sections 
of the country more than in others. 
But even though a wholesaler has 
no coffee of his own to favor, it 





is too much to ask him to bestir 
himself to do missionary work for 
some roaster’s brand. Wholesalers 
are not made that way. By the 
very nature of their business they 
do not find it profitable to devote 
much time and effort to any par- 
ticular product. 

What Mr. Woolley’s client would 
better do, therefore, is to put 
his salesmen back on the job. 
Unless he wants to go into the 
mail-order business, he cannot get 
along without them. Expert coffee 
merchandisers inform PRINTERS’ 
Ink that in a case of this kind it 
is the best policy to sell the large 
buyers direct, and to ship the 
orders of small buyers through 
the wholesaler they may designate. 
The wholesaler should be willing 
to accept this business, granted 
that the credit of the buyer is 
passable. 

If this coffee roaster would like 
to supplement the work of the 
salesmen, he could put a crew of 
house-to-house canvassers and 
store demonstrators to work. 
This is a plan that is frequently 
employed, and usually with great 
success, in getting food products 
established in a community. The 
product should be dominantly ad- 
vertised at the same time. 

Such a campaign might appear 
to be expensive, probably more 
than the profits in the business 
would justify. Actually, however, 
mopping-up drives of this kind 
are often made to finance them- 
selves, particularly after several 
towns have been covered and the 
repeat orders begin to come in. 
A definite percentage of sales can 
be set aside for. this promotion, 
and the extent and the cost of the 
work held down to this appropria- 
tion. It is best for the small 
manufacturer to conduct the cam- 
paign in only one town or in some 
other limited territorial area at a 
time. This prevents overexten- 
sion and makes the accurate check- 
ing of results easy. 
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Sometimes the accomplishments 
of this kind of a sales drive peter 
out in a few weeks. The reason 
for this is that too often the local 
advertising is discontinued after 
the sales crew moves on to an- 
other territory. This is an error. 

The enthusiasm for the product 
engendered during the intensified 
campaign will die out unless con- 
tinued advertising keeps it alive. 
But advertising should not be 
asked to carry the entire burden 
of the business. It needs the as- 
sistance of salesmen. The adver- 
tising now being done by the 
McCormick-Armstrong Agency’s 
client is probably doing all it can 
do. It cannot, however, pull the 
coffee through such antagonistic 
trade channels—[Ed. PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


New Accounts with Williams 
& Saylor 


William & Saylor, Inc., New York, 
have recently secured the following 
accounts: 

The Compo Thrift Bond Corpora- 
tion, New York, which will conduct an 
extensive newspaper campaign in behalf 
of banks and trust companies through- 
out the country. The initial survey 
and the preliminary work for this 
campai _— been largely completed 
and advertising will start shortly. The 
slogan “It’s never too soon to save,” 
has been adopted for their campaign. 

Paul E. Lehman, importer, New York 
City. Institutional and merchandising 
copy in a series of fifty-line advertise 
ments will be run on sports wear for 
this new advertiser 


From the Former Secretary of 
Agriculture 


SuccessFuL FARMING 
Des Mornes, Iowa, April 4, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

I wish to express my appreciation of 
the publication in your recent issue of 
the article by Mr. S. E. Leith in ref- 
erence to where the publisher gets off 
under the present situation. 

This was a real service to publishers 
and puts the situation before the ad- 
vertiser in such a way that he ought 
to understand that there are two inter- 
ested parties, the seller of space as 
well as the buyer. 

E. T. Merepitn, 
Publisher. 


L. M. Toner, recently advertising 
manager of The J. P. Gordon Co., whole- 
sale manufacturer of fabric goods, Co- 
iumbus, O., is now engaged in the real 
estate business in that city. 
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New Men and Accounts with 
Atlanta Agency 


The Geo. W. Ford Company, At 
lanta, Ga., advertising agency, has ap- 
pointed Horace M. Bowman, manager 
of plans and sales promotion, and 
Louis D. Morrison as a member of the 
sales department. Mr. Bowman was 
formerly in agency work in Chicago 
and Atlanta, and resigned as sales and 
advertising manager of the Harris Ac 
cessories Corporation to join the Ford 
agency. Mr, Morrison was formerly 
of the Johnson-Morrison Company. © 

Among the new accounts of the Ford 
agency are the Athens Foundry & 
Machine Works, Atlantic Ice & Coal 
Corporation, Georgia Brick Manufac 
turers’ Association, Hollingsworth 
Candy Co., O. Stone Baking Co 
Vanity Fair Co., Carolina Crushed 
Shell Co., and the Nu-Grape Co 


Bouquets that Come in the 
Spring 


Evans-WIinTER-HEspB 

Detroit, Mich., Apr. 13, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

don’t know whether the Research 
Department should be addressed as 
“Gentlemen” or “Mesdames,” but an 
swering E. B. W.’s letter of 11th, you 
certainly do give me what I want, and 
I thank you most sincerely. The clip 
ping about retouching is one of the 
best articles ever ran, which is 
saying a whole lot. 

A. Owen. 


George C. Rohrs with 
F. J. Ross 


George C. Rohrs has joined the or 
ganization of the F. J. Ross Co., Inc., 
New York. Mr. Rohrs has been as 
sociated with The Curtis Publishing 
Co. since 1916, and since 1919 as man 
ager of The Country Gentleman in the 
Philadelphia office. 


Washington Wants Industries 


Washington, D. C., proposes to ad- 
vertise the capital city with a view to 
attracting industrial enterprises and to 
offset the impression that the city 
should be regarded merely as the seat 
of Government. The Washington Ad 
Club has appointed a committee to 
draw up an advertising plan 

James G. Ralston with 
° ’ 
“Leslie’s” 

James G. Ralston, formerly with But 
terick Publishing Co., and Dramatw 
Virror, at New York, is now asso 
ciated with Leslie’s and will cover New 
pS State and part of New York 
ity. 


ies ” 

Leaves “The Woman Citizen 

Mrs. I. Dittenheimer has resigned 

as advertising manager of The Woman 
Citizen, New York. 
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Why Don’t We Save 
the Difference? 


For many years the Lawrence Publishing Company has maintained 
three separate publishing organizations—editorial, printing and cir- 
culation—one each in Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania, and each 
one specifically devoted to farming conditions and the farmers’ needs 
in that State. 

From time to time many people—some of them advertisers—have pointed out 
that we could save a lot of money by combining these three into one central 
organization. And yet with this obvious saving before us we have never 
done it. 

Why? Simply because experience has taught us that the farmers in each of 
these States, though adjacent to each other, have different interests. They 
raise different crops, they have different soil and often different climatic 
conditions to deal with. It requires the closest kind of contact between our 
publishing departments and the farmers of each particular section if we 
are to continue to give them the editorial material which they specifically 
need at the very time they need it. 

That this policy pays is proven in a comparison of our circulation in this 
territory with that of any other farm publication. It is these articles of 
vital and specific interest that give the best possible background for your 
advertising and the concentrated circulation that means more profitable 
advertising. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, 0. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 


W. C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 

95 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 





Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
Western Representative, 

1341 Conway Bldg., 

Chicago, Ill, 
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Furniture Industry’s 
Campaign Coming 





Leaders in Industry, Representing 
Manufacturing and Selling Di- 
visions, Decide to Authorize Mil- 
lion Dollar Advertising Cam- 
paign to Create Demand for 
More and Better Furniture 

T a meeting of representative 
furniture manufacturers and 

furniture dealers held in Chicago, 
April 12, there was consummated 
what President John L. Young, of 
the Retail Furniture Dealers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, 
calls the “greatest day in the his- 
tory of the furniture business.” 

An all-day session of the manu- 
factureys and retailers was held, 
and it was decided to authorize 
the expenditure of a million dol- 
lars to advertise furniture on the 
plan of reselling the American 
public on the home. The plans 
for raising the permanent fund 
will be formulated and perfected 
in the near future. This plan will 
be along the line of assessing 
manufacturers on the output of 
their plants and retailers on the 
amount of their gross sales. 

To carry on the project, an ad- 
visory committee of 150 manufac- 
turers and retail furniture men 
was chosen, and this committee 
will later on select six of its num- 
ber to act as the direct working 
committee and supervise the plan 
under which the vast sum is to be 
spent. 

The organization is to be known 
as the Furniture Publicity Bureau, 
with these officers: President, 
P. E. Kroehler, of Chicago; vice- 
president, John L. Young, of 
Cleveland, O.; treasurer, C. S. 
Dexter, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
secretary, W. B. Baker, of Chi- 
cago. Messrs. Kroehler and Dex- 
ter are manufacturers and Mr. 
Young is a retail man, and is the 
president of the Retail Furniture 
Association of the United States. 
In the work, the officers will be 
assisted by an executive committee 
consisting of three retail men and 
three manufacturers, as follows: 
M. Hubbard, of Cleveland; John 
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A. Thompson, of Chicago, and 
Martin Lammert, of St. Louis, for 
the retailers; and Z. G. Simmons, 
of Kenosha, Wis.; W. J. Wallace, 
of Grand Rapids, and Ralph Tay- 
lor, of Jamestown, for the manu- 
facturers. 

In his address, Z. G. Simmons, 
who is president of the Simmons 
Company, stated that manufac- 
turers in the furniture industry 
have no vision (including himself 
in these), and that they are really 
cheap and small when it comes to 
marketing their product, and that 
they should better their furniture 
and take a genuine interest in the 
American home. 


AN ADVERTISER SPEAKS OF THE 
FUTURE 

Continuing, Mr. Simmons te- 
marked: “After we start out to 
preach this gospel through adver- 
tising, we will create a demand 
and sell twice as much furniture 
as there are factories to supply 
the demand at the present time. 
The thing to do is to make the 
great furniture industry the great- 
est industry of all by playing up 
the home to the American public. 
It is true that many of us have 
made profitable merchandise that 
is junk. We must refuse to make 
this kind of merchandise, and con- 
tinually strive to make our prod- 
uct better. By advertising it, it 
will not take long for the public 
to appreciate that we are actually 
a service to them. Let us take a 
new lease on life and work up. 
Let’s place the furniture industry 
on a higher plane and sell back 
to the American people their 
home and its furnishings, and 
take a chance on what we, as in- 
dividual manufacturers, will get 
out of them.” 

Speaking of the movement and 
what it is expected to accomplish, 
Secretary W. B. Baker said: 

“Practically every advertising 
agency worth while has made ad- 
vances and offered all kinds of 
assistance in developing the pre- 
liminary work of the Furniture 
Publicity Bureau. Possibly, the 
most practical plan, so far as agen- 
cies are concerned, would be for 
the board of trustees, when sat- 
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The National Capital Is a 
Busy City 


Washington (D. C.), is the one city in this country 
where business conditions change only for the better. The 
busier the government the busier our people. Things are 
going at high speed now—and must so continue. 

The volume of advertising carried by The Star during 
the first three months of this year is materially greater 
than during the corresponding period of 1920. A signifi- 
cant fact, indicating as it does the conspicuously favorable 
conditions prevailing at the National Capital for active 
and aggressive business campaigning. 

The advertising problem here is easily solved. All you 
need is ONE paper—The Star with its comprehensive 
circulation completely covers the entire field. 











The National Newspaper at the Nation’s Capital 


Che Zvening Slat. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The demand for Dejonge Art 
Mat has grown to such propor- 
tions that we have found our present 
means of distribution inadequate. 
In order to place easily accessible 
stocks, in quantities to meet the 
smallest as well as the largest re- 
quirements—thus affording prompt 
and efficient service—we have ap- 
pointed The Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, General 
Sales Agents for Art Mat in all 
principal cities east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Orders for Art Mat 
may now be placed with any Whit- 
aker Division or with either of our 
own offices. 


LOUIS DE JONGE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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THE WHITAKER PAPER CO 


Distributors ox, 
























ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are proud to announce that 
we have added to our line the 
finest of all dull-coated book pa- 
pers—DEJONGE ART MAT. Ample 
stocks in white, india and ivory, 
and in regulation sizes and weights, 
are available to the trade at our 
warehouses in Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Chicago, Columbus, Dayton, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Indianapolis, New 
York, Pittsburgh, and Richmond. 
To the established customers of 
Louis Dejonge and Company, as to 
the trade in general, we pledge our 
best efforts to make the service 
consistent with the excellence of 
the paper. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 


PARENT HOUSE CINCINNATI 
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isfied that certain funds are in 
hand providing for definite activi- 
ties requiring an agency to func- 
tion, to designate a committee to 
receive representatives from lead- 
ing advertising agencies and se- 
lect one to do a specific piece of 
work. If you have read carefully 
the general outline, you will note 
that the work of the publicity bu- 
reau is not merely to place copy 
in. newspapers or periodicals, but 
provides for contact with the sales- 
men of retail stores, whereby en- 
ergy may be injected into these 
salesmen to better post themselves 
as to the furniture they are han- 
dling and to cope with the in- 
creased intelligence on the part of 
the public, which the work of the 
advertising of the Furniture Pub- 
licity Bureau is bound to create.” 
It is confidently expected that 
through this comprehensive adver- 
tising campaign, which is later on 
expected to mean the expenditure 
of.a million dollars annually, will 
create a demand for more and 
better furniture, the like of which 
has never before been known. 
Manufacturers and retailers are 
a unit in indorsing the plan, and 
the fact that they are co-ordinat- 
ing in the effort makes it certain 
that both the manufacturing and 
selling branches will function. 















































Trade Directory Publishers to 
Complete Organization 


It is planned to perfect the organiza- 
tion of the new Trade Directory Associa- 
tion at the Atlanta convention of the A. 
A. C. of W., to be held in June. Colonel 
H. H. Burdick, treasurer and managing 
director of the Hendricks’ Commercial 
Register and Kellys’ Directory of the 
Merchants, Manufacturers and Shippers 
of the World, has gone to England and 
France to investigate conditions with 
regard to the industrial and advertising 
situation and the use of reference medi- 
ums in the foreign field. He expects to 
return in time for the Atlanta meeting. 


Clarence W. Wagener Becomes 
Newspaper Publisher 


Clarence W. Wagener, who for four 
years was advertising manager of the 
Allen Motor Company, Columbus, O., 
has purchased the Manassas, Va., Demo- 

at, 2 weekly, from Thomas E. Haines. 

tr. Wagener has changed the name of 
the publication to The Prince William 
News. 
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Far West Fruit Growers for 
Closer Union 


The Oregon-Washington Canning & 
Preserving Company is being organized 
with the avowed objects of stabilizing 
the small fruit industry of the two 
States by uniformity of prices and as- 
surance of steady market; reduction of 
overhead expense by centralization of 
management and sales; extension of 
market by effective organization of sales 
effort and popularizing the trade 
brands; increased efficiency by- stand- 
ardization of product and uniformity 
of pack. ‘ 

he Puyallup and Sumner Fruit 
Growers’ Canning Company’s plants at 
Puyallup and at Sumner, Wash., and 
at Albany, Ore., are the first to be ac- 
quired. This company is maker of 
Paul’s Jam. 

The company now being organized 
will have a directorate of sixteen, to 
be distributed among the centres oi 
influence as related to the physical 
holdings of the company and the strate 
gic centres of the fruit-growing sec- 
tions. 


Foreign Publicity Department 
for Wahl 


The Wahl Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of Eversharp pencils and Wahl 
fountain pens, has established a foreign 
publicity department in New York, in 
charge of Gabriel Cordova. Mr. Cor 
dova will work with vice-president John 
F. McClain, general foreign director, 
and Paul R. Mahony, manager foreign 
department. 


Leaves United Advertising 
Corporation 


Edward W. Wallaston, who has been 
engaged in sales work for the United 
Advertising Corporation, outdoor ad- 
vertising, at Newark, N. J., has become 
sales manager of the Fertol Company. 
This company has recently started a 
campaign to advertise “a new principle 
of fertilization of lawns, gardens and 
plants.”’ 


A New Farm-Paper Campaign 


The George H. Lee Company, Omaha, 
Neb., manufacturer of poultry and 
stock remedies, has begun an adver 
tising campaign on Egg-o-latum, an 
egg-preserving formula. The Omaha 
office of The Potts-Turnbull Company, 
advertising agency, has been placed in 
charge of the account. A list of farm 
papers is being used. 


National Label Co. Has New 
Manager 


James J. Vance, lately with the Cleve- 
land Foider Co., Cleveland, O., has 
been appointed manager of the National 
Label eb. of Cincinnati, effective May 1. 
Mr. Vance was for a long time secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Franklin Ty- 
pothetz. 
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The American Express Com- 
pany is an international banking, 
shipping, travel, and foreign-trade 
institution. Its Travelers Cheques, 
originated more than thirty years 
ago, have become the recognized 
travel funds current all over the 
world, while its foreign offices 
are equipped to serve as consu- 
lates for American business men. 


Going into foreign markets, 
manufacturers find the American 
Express Company ready with 
information about local conditions, 
credit reports, packing, marking, 
and shipping requirements, finan- 
cial and legal transactions, postal 
and customs laws. 


Printing for the American 
Express Company is a privilege 
P. P. C. has enjoyed for some 
time. Our interest in foreign 
trade is of long standing. Our 
Foreign Language Department 
has long been printing books and 
catalogues in French, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Greek, and Russian. 


Publishers Printing Company 


209 West 25th Street 
New York 
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Do You Use This 


Inexpensive Medium? 


Fibre board or corrugated contain 
ers have a potential advertising worth 
which needs but the addition of 
printed Liberty Tape to put into 
productive use 


Liberty Tape will carry your name, 
brand or advertising slogan and in 
addition, securely bind and seal con- 
tainers as well. It makes each pack 
age a valuable medium of advertising 
and affords real protection to your 
goods. No thief can break and re- 
place printed Liberty Tape without 
detection. 


Liberty Tape is more than an av- 
erage tape. It is extremely tough, 
strongly adhesive and lasting. Thou- 
sands of consistent, satisfied users 
attest its superiority 


Samples and price submitted 
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An Opportunity 


During the past few years 
a number of manufacturers 
have used, with success, our 
plan of distributing to their 
trade Liberty Moisteners 
and Liberty Tape bearing 
the manutacturer’s adver- 
tisement. 























This plan achieves publicity 
where most desirable—at the 
points of ultimate distribu- 




















tion. It is readily adaptable éLLis 
to national advertising and counts 






is especially useful for creat- 
ing publicity for new prod- 
ucts. Further information 
on request. 
LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Av , New York City 
Mills: Bellows Fulls, Vt 
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we ) s Kenor 


—~ Vice President 


M*: Konor leaves his own art 
organization to return to Louis 
C. Pedlar, Inc. 


He finds in these studios the personnel 
and the facilities which make possible 
the most successful cooperation with 
discriminating advertisers, 


Mr. Konor selected this organization 
because it has already accomplished 
the things which are his ideals. This 
organization elected him Vice-Presi- 
dent because he can contribute so 
much to the furtherance of its accom- 
plishments. 


LOUIS:-C-PEDLAR°: Inc 
Counselors in Art -246 Fifth Avenue-NV-C. 
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Old Trade-Mark Registrations 
Valuable 


Renewal Frequently Overlooked or Decided Against Unwisely 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


{ pees the first valid Federal 
trade-mark law ever enacted 
in this country, that of 1881, the 
term of registration was fixed at 
thirty years. It was further pro- 
vided that “At any time during 
the six months prior to the expira- 
tion of the term of thirty years 
such registration may be renewed 
on the same terms and for a like 
period.” None of these registra- 
tions expired until after the en- 
actment of the revised law of 1905, 
which provided that certificates 
of registration under the old act 
should remain in force for the 
period for which they were is- 
sued, but should be renewable sad 
periods of twenty years each ‘ 

payment of the ‘renewal fees re- 
quired by this act, upon request 
by the registrant, his legal repre- 
sentatives, or transferees of rec- 
ord in the Patent Office, and such 
request may be made at any time 
not more than six months prior 
to the expiration of the period for 
which the certificates of registra- 
tion were issued or renewed.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


When the first of the old 1881 
law registrations fell due for re- 
newal in 1911, it was decided by 
the Patent Office officials that re- 
newal should take the form of an 
application for reregistration to 
result in an entirely new certificate 
with a new number under the 1905 
act. This practice continued until 
an application for renewal of an 
old and valuable trade-mark of 
the Standard Oil Company of 
New York was applied for and 
denied on the ground that it was 
anticipated by another mark that 
had been registered by another 
company since the date of the old 
registration belonging to the 
Standard Oil Company, but prior 
to the date of application for re- 
newal of same. 


PROTESTED 
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This made the oil company 
“mad,” so to speak, and after ma- 
ture consideration of the two laws , 
by counsel, it was decided to ap- 
peal to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia on the 
ground that the Commissioner of 
Patents was without jurisdiction 
to refuse an application for re- 
newal of an old registration pro- 
vided such application was in 
order and accompanied by the 
prescribed fee, in which case re- 
newal of the old registration and 
not a certificate of reregistration 
should be granted as a matter of 
course, 

As might be expected, the Court 
of Appeals approved this conten- 
tion, since which date applica- 
tions for renewal are not sub- 
jected to novelty examination, but 
are merely examined to deter- 
mine whether they are in order, 
whether the fee has been paid and 
whether the applicant is the owner 
of record in the Patent Office of 
the old registration. 

Besides removing an element of 
uncertainty from renewal applica- 
tions, this revision of procedure 
resolved in favor of the owner of 
a renewed registration any doubt 
that might have existed as to 
whether he should be considered 
to have been the prima facie 
owner of the mark renewed from 
the date of renewal only, or from 
the date of original registration 
some thirty years previous. The 
resolution of this doubt is of con- 
siderable importance to the owner 
of the trade-mark, as it is more 
than likely to save him the neces- 
sity of taking testimony in con- 
flicts concerning the trade-mark, 
such conflicts becoming more and 
more numerous in the Patent 
Office and in the courts, and the 
expense of taking testimony to es- 
tablish priority of use increasing 
in direct proportion to the length 
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of time that the mark has been 
used. 

As an instance of the increase 
in the number of trade-mark con- 
flicts, it may be noted that 511 
notices of opposition were filed in 
the Patent Office during the cal- 
endar year 1920, as against 388 in 
the year which ended June 30, 
1920, and 204 in the year which 
ended December 31, 1919. While 
. the annual reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents do not indicate 
the number of applications for can- 
cellation of trade-mark registra- 
tions filed, nor the number of 
trade-mark interferences declared, 
the writer is confident that simi- 
lar increases took place in both of 


these processes. 


THE GROUNDS ON WHICH DECISION 
IS BASED 


Briefly, the effect of a trade- 
mark registration in an interfer- 
ence, opposition or cancellation 
proceeding is about as follows: 
Each of these proceedings is ordi- 
narily decided on one or more of 
the following grounds: (1) pri- 


ority of use, (2) similarity of 
marks, and (3) similarity of 
goods. The question of similar- 


ity of marks and of similarity of 
goods is one that is usually de- 
cided by the examiner of inter- 
ferences merely on common-sense 
principles as laid down in pre- 
vious decisions which are cited by 
counsel or which the examiner 
may himself make reference to, 
and without resorting to testi- 
mony. Thus, where priority of 
use is conceded by one party, the 
taking of testimony is ordinarily 
dispensed with by agreement and 
a final hearing had, as a result of 
which it is determined whether 
the goods or the marks or both 
are so similar as to make their 
concurrent use or registration in- 
advisable. More often, however, 
priority of use is the determining 
factor, and will not be conceded 
by either party, making it neces 
sary for each party to establish a 
so-called earliest date of use. In 
such cases, the owner of a regis 
tration may waive his right to take 
testimony and rely on the date of 
his registration as that of his 
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earliest use. It will be apparent 
from this how much more valy- 
able will be a _ registration of 
thirty years ago than the one just 
effected. 

When the 1905 trade-mark law 
was enacted, however, hundreds of 
trade-mark owners holding regis 
trations under the old act were 
prevailed upon to reregister their 
marks under the new act for the 
sake of certain benefits afforded 
by the new legislation not found 
in the old law. Thus, we find that 
probably more than half of the 
10,568 marks registered in 1906, 
the record year, were marks pre- 
viously registered under the 1881 
law. In most cases, however, 
these reregistrations differ in 
many respects from the original 
registrations for the reason that 
under the new act classes of goods 
were established and each regis- 
tration is restricted to goods in 
one class, which was not so under 
the old act, many registrations 
under the old act including goods 
in more than one class, and, more- 
over, it was the practice under the 
old act to include in the drawing 
all features of a label, while 
claiming in the “statement” only 
those features considered essen- 
tial to the trade-mark. This prac- 
tice was advantageous to the 
registrant, since it results in pre- 
venting not only the registration 
of trade-marks which conflict with 
the essential features of the regis- 
trant’s mark, but also of marks 
which are in conflict with. the 
registrant’s label as a whole. Un- 
der the 1905 law, this practice of 
pointing out the essential features 
of a trade-mark is not permitted, 
so that in reregistering marks 
as outlined above, only the essen- 
tial features were included in the 
drawing, from which many trade- 
mark owners conclude that the re- 
registration is of more value since 
it may not include features which 
are shown in the old registration 
but which are no longer used. 
This view is erroneous, however, 
since such features are specifically 
stated in the old registration to be 
subject to change or omission and 
not in any way essential, and in 
every other respect the old regis- 
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Not knocking big 
space at all — we 
boost it. But small- 
er space will some- 
times turn the trick 
if you use it right. 
QC) That is where 
Bundscho can help 
a heap. 
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tration is ordinarily more valuable, 
especially when it has acquired all 
the benefits of the new act by re- 
newal thereunder. 

The most frequent stumbling 
block in renewal applications is 
the requirement that the appli- 
cant be the original registrant, his 
legal representative or transferee 
of record in the Patent Office. 
There are very few trade-marks 
registered thirty years ago that 
have not been assigned at least 
once, in most cases from a firm 
or an individual to the now more 
popular form of business organi- 
zation, a corporation. While our 
common law holds that the trans- 
fer of a business and the good-will 
of same necessarily takes all trade- 
marks used in the business with 
it, and while the trade-mark law 
provides for recording the assign- 
ments of trade-marks so trans- 
ferred, the Patent Office holds that 
in order to be recorded, an assign- 
ment must specifically identify all 
trade-marks not only by number 
but also by date of registration. 
Even to-day, this rule is only 
more or less well known. Cer- 
tainly fifteen or twenty years ago, 
very few persons drawing up a 
bill of sale of a business would 
ordinarily include a recital of 
‘trade-marks by name or descrip- 
tion, much less by numbers and 
dates of registrations in the Patent 
Office. Neither does a purchaser 
of a business ordinarily appre- 
ciate the necessity of recording his 
bill of sale in the Patent Office 
to secure his title to trade-marks 
used in the business, usually deem- 
ing it sufficient that the bill of 
sale include mention of “all trade- 
marks,” etc. The result is that 
many of the trade-marks regis- 
tered thirty, twenty, and even ten 
years ago, are owned by assignees 
who have not only failed to record 
their title in the Patent Office, but 
have not in their possession any 
document that can be recorded for 
such purpose. 

Thus, in the Standard Oil re- 
newal case referred to above, the 
original registration was effected 
by the old Sone & Fleming Com- 
pany, which had ceased to exist 
at the time of application for re- 
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newal, although no assignment of 
the registration had ever been ob- 
tained or recorded by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. It was found, 
however, that William Rockefeller 
had been president of the Sone & 
Fleming Company and a confirma- 
tion deed was drawn up and 
signed by him and recorded in the 
Patent Office. Had he not been 
alive at the time, however, or had 
his signature been otherwise unob- 
tainable, the old registration would 
have had to be sacrificed. This 
shows the importance of identi- 
fying registrations by number and 
date in bills of sale and of prompt- 
ly recording such bills of sale in 
the Patent Office. 

Many companies are the owners 
of trade-mark registrations of 
which they have no record, as a 
result of which such registrations 
may expire without any steps be- 
ing taken to renew same. Every 
trade-mark owner should have a 
complete record of his various 
foreign and domestic trade-mark 
registrations catalogued under the 
trade-mark name and under the 
renewal date with some “tickler” 
system to call attention to renewal 
dates. In addition, the certificates 
of registration themselves or cer- 
tified copies of same should be 
carefully preserved along with 
deeds and other valuable papers. 


Kansas City Agency Will Ad- 
vertise Quisenberry Product 


_ The Quisenberry Feed Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Kansas City has placed its 


advertising account with the Potts 
Turnbull Co. of that city. This com- 
pany’s product, “Quisenberry” poultry 


be advertised. Distribution 
established dealers. 


G. H. Snyder with Evanston, 
Ill., ““News-Index” 


G. H. Snyder has _ been 
advertising manager of the 
Ill., News-Index. 

Mr. Snyder was recently manager of 
the Chicago office of Doremus & Co. 


feeds, will 
will be through 


appointed 
Evanston, 


Furniture Account with Collin 
Armstrong 


The Wright-Fox Co., Inc., furniture 
dealer, New York City, has placed its 
advertising with Collin Armstrong, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. 
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possibly YOU 


are a manufacturer of long standing, make a 
product of uniform quality and have served a 
select line of customers— 


perhaps 


you never advertised much and have been so 
busy during recent years that you didn’t worry 
over sales cultivation— 


in fact 


your customers’ demands exceeded your capacity 
so much that other manufacturers were benefited 
by the overflow— 


doubtless 


you are face to face with the strenuous effort 
these manufacturers are now making to hold this 
patronage and sense the widespread influence of" 
a new personnel and modern methods— 


surely, then 


you realize that greater sales effortssare necessary, 
that old fashioned and costly methods must be 
discarded and that these problems yield readily to 


advertising 


carefully planned judiciously placed 
enthusiastically supported 


suppose we talk it over 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW THE FOUNDRY MArINE REVIEW 
DAILY METAL TRADE POWER BOATING ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 


PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


New York CLEVELAND Boston 
Chicago Pittsburgh London, Eng. 


Address nearest office 


Audit Bureau of Circulations, Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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45% of all Omaha newspaper adver- 


tising was published in the 
World-Herald in the first three months of 1921 


Figures in inches—Measurements by Haynes 





World- 
Herald Bee 
ETON DEERE IL 104,617 73,589 
NE NE ov vcacsceesdiceseseas 21,950 10,412 
Automobile Display ................. 9,578 7,993 
CIEE Secvidketcedddeasducedce dt 37,020 13,712 
Total Clean Paid Advertising........ 173,165 105,706 
Ee eh hae ae None 7,440 
44.0 per cent of all 
Automobile and Accessory Advertising 
Dn idevetectetedewsovcecseasecees 13,141 inches 
i dawnt ddelen dakwas asses eeu eed 9,316 inches 
SE (UD An. ¢4taecneedsoes 664enceebanss aes 7,452 inches 
38.7 per cent a all 
Department Store Advertising 
World-Herald .......... . 25,704 inches 
SE EEE ee rvasceneseoceneresse .21,988 inches 
PE CEE sodas aeedwewencencees , 18,619 inches 
45.9 per cent of all 
Food Advertising 
World-Herald ; 14,881 inches 
Se (MED ‘ssdncecenn , 10,174 inches 
Omaha Bee ener “on . 7,336 inches 
42.1 per cent of all 
Furniture Advertising 
World-Herald ..10,451% inches 
I 6 sik is ew ele ed aed ee re 8,105% inches 
DMT 2954s VadbGnu~ekansscesiokk sem . 6,231 inches 
42, 5 per cent t of all 
Musical Advertising 
World-Herald ‘ 5,865 inches 
aa 4,264% inches 
Daily News sine i 3,680 inches 
64.7 per cent of all 
Men’s Clothing Advertising 
World-Herald ....... 13,671 inches 
Omaha Bee nee 4.157% inches 
Daily News 2.965 inches 
56.6 per cent of all Farm and City 
Real Estate Advertising 
World-Herald .........6.055. .10,466 inches 
Omaha Bee sae ; 4,769 inches 
Daily News ee eee ee Pe Pee ee 3,252 inches 
Shoe Advertising 53.6 per cent of all 
Co errr ,334 inches 
Daily News er eee Peery Te ore 1,967 inches 
GE MEN bs cdansnnvesbececesnces 917 inches 
42.4 per cent of all 
Women’s Apparel Adv eng 
World-Herald ..... a ....14,706% inches 
OS eee eee wee ee 11,669% inches 
Omaha Bee seneee : , ; 6 inches 








Advertising Company 


Daily 
News 
75,678 
11,570 
6,146 
12,278 
105,672 
12,043 
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This Is the Star 
Salesman’s Year! 


When the wheels are humming, and the profits large, men 
are apt to become careless in the judgment of invest- 
ment—important orders are left to subordinates to handle, 
and whether these receive the attention they normally 
would doesn’t matter much. So it is with the buying of 
advertising space. 

But when business is tight and hard to get—and when 
profits are small at best, then it is that the careful han- 
dling, understanding and wit of the STAR SALESMAN is 
allimportant. So it is with the buying of advertising space. 


In Omaha the World-Herald is the STAR SALESMAN— 
It is the newspaper that has been tried, both by adver- 
tiser and reader—It has the reader’s thorough confi- 
dence—It has strong circulation supremacy, and it has the 
confidence of every advertiser for bringing greater business. 
Forty-five per cent of all the clean advertising published 
in the Omaha newspapers during the first quarter of this 
year was published in the World-Herald. Note in column 
to left. Read carefully the circulation figures published 
below and you will realize why the big majority of Omaha’s 
advertisers concentrate their advertising in the World- 
Herald—They know it gets “Better Results.” 


The World-Herald’s Circulation 
for the three months ending March 31st, 1921 





Daily Sunday 
NS eae oie aap kare aa nc eae 37,575 34,518 
| ETE AG ET RE NE, 10,486 9,430 
Total city and suburban........ 48,061 43,948 
Total Circulation .............. 73,781 67,746 





\ccording to the 1920 population census, on the basis of five 
to the family, there are 45,547 families in Omaha and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 82.5 per cent of these people read the World- 
Herald, while the next Omaha paper only goes to 61 per cent 
of them, or 10,000 less than the World-Herald reaches. 

90 per cent of Omaha’s retail merchandise is sold to people 
living in the city and suburban territory. 

Compare the circulation of the World-Herald in this territory 
with that of the other Omaha papers. 


The Omaha 


WORLD-HERALD 


~—by far the largest city and suburban circulation 
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Judge by the Times 
Not by the Census 


Judge the Shreveport Times by the Shreveport Times— 
not by your expectations of a daily newspaper published 
in a city accredited by the government to have 43,874 
population. 

It is not only the fair way, but really the only way in 
which to correctly estimate the character and calibre of 
this modern and progressive newspaper. 

In every element of newspaper construction, from the 
quality of its editorial columns to its clean-cut mechanical 
presentation, the Shreveport Times ranks with the leading 
newspapers of the South. Compared page for page with 
newspapers published in cities twice and three times larger 
than Shreveport, its worth is strikingly emphasized. 

This manifest excellence of the Shreveport Times as a 
cosmopolitan and up-to-the minute newspaper accounts in 
no small measure for the large circulation which it has in 
the city and adjacent territory. It also explains why the 
Times regularly carries campaigns ordinarily -confined to 
newspapers in larger cities. 

For your product the Shreveport Times assures right 
presentation to an audience of thirty-odd thousand of the 
best and most consistent buyers in the South. Have you 
seen a copy of the Times recently? 


Daily Circulation Now Sunday Circulation Now 


23,413 34,500 


The 
Shreveport Times 


Published Every Morning in the Year 


Shreveport, La. 
ROBERT EWING, JOHN D. EWING 
Publisher Asso. Publisher in Charge 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency John M. Branham Special Agency 
—In the East— —In the West and South— 
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Observes Tenth 
Anniversary of Agencies’ 
Association 





HE New York Council of the 
American Association of Ad- 


vertising Agencies observed the - 


tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the association on the evening 
of April 13 with a dinner at the 
Hotel Commodore. The dinner 
was held coincident with the quar- 
terly executive committee meeting 
of the national association. 

Addresses were delivered by 
Jesse F. Matteson, president of 
the A. A. A. A.; James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary ; Wm. H. 
Johns, first president of the New 
York Advertising Agents Associa- 
tion and first president of the 
A. A. A. A.; Joseph A. Hanff, 
chairman of the New York coun- 
cil; S. A. Conover, chairman of 
the New England council; Eugene 
McGuckin, chairman of the Phil- 
adelphia council; H. A. Groth, 
chairman of the Western council ; 
E. E. Dallis, chairman of the 
Southern council; Frank Presbrey, 
O. H. Blackman and A. W. Erick- 
son. Collin Armstrong acted as 
toastmaster. 

Joseph A. Hanff, in an address 
on the work of the association, 
said: 

“The work that has been done 
during the past ten years is varied, 
and deals with advertising in 
every branch. 

“Standardizing of practices, 
standardizing of forms, standard- 
izing of sizes of publications, have 
all been given considerable thought, 
and work that has been done in 
this direction means a saving of 
thousands of dollars to advertisers 
and publishers, as well as agents. 
This work not only has been bene- 
ficial in the past, but it is an in- 
vestment which will return divi- 
dends to the advertising world in 
general in the many years to come. 
The advertising agents asso- 
ciation has not overlooked the 
room for improvement within 
their house. 

“While at the beginning there 
was much to be desired in the way 
of improvement in service and 
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uniformity in the handling of ac- 
counts, we can honestly say that 
to-day the members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies do so conduct themselves 
that the mere statement that they 
are members is sufficient to guar- 
antee an advertiser everything that 
an agency should and can be. 

“On account of the unbiased 
position occupied by the advertis- 
ing agent, no other one branch of 
the advertising world is in posi- 
tion to lead the way. 

“Every action that they have 
taken and every action that they 
will take in the future is for the 
good of advertising. We believe 
that if any practice is for the 
good of advertising it can be good 
for the advertiser, for the pub- 
lisher and for the agent. Any 
practice that is not for the good 
of advertising, even though it 
seems to benefit any one of the 
three parties concerned, in truth is 
not for the good of anybody who 
is interested in the future of ad- 
vertising.” 

Portions of other of the ad- 
dresses appear elsewhere in this 
issue of Printers’ INK. 





Former Advertising Man Heads 
Furniture Company 


The Anoka Fibre Furniture Com- 
pany, Anoka, Minn., maker of fibre 
furniture, has been reorganized, and 


F. E. Rutledge, who was for many years 
in advertising work for the Frank A. 
Munsey Co., has been made president 
and general manager. Mr. Rutledge in- 
forms Printers’ Inx that the reorgan- 
ized company will become a national 
advertiser and that a campaign for its 
product, which will be trade-marked 
“Anoka Fibre,” will start within a 
short time. The factory of the com- 
pany at Anoka has at present a capacity 
of a quarter of a million dollars’ worth 
of business a year. Branch offices are 
maintained at Minneapolis and Chicago 

Other officers of the company are 
John F. Scott, vice-president; .M. L. 
Tucker, secretary, and C. D. Green, 
treasurer. 





Farm Paper Campaign from 
Minneapolis 


Teal & Teal, Minneapolis, North- 
western distributors for the “Dickinson 
Auto Lug,” are advertising in North- 
west newspapers to secure sales con- 
nections. When distribution has been 
secured, a campaign in Northwestern 
agricultural publications is planned. 























































English Schoolmasters Plan 
Co-operative Buying 






A Vast Field, in the Aggregate, and an Upheaval in Merchandising 
May Be Presaged 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent Printers’ Inx. 


R. SELFRIDGE’S merchan- 

dising manager has, it is al- 
leged, resigned his position, in 
order to join a company formed 
by the headmasters of a large 
number of British schools. 

The headmaster of a boarding 
school sells much more than in- 
struction. Knowledge is morally 
the most important part of that 
which he delivers. But com- 
mercially, the biggest part of his 
quarterly bills represents lodging, 
food, and very often clothing as 
well. The schoolmaster keeps not 
only a school, but a private hotel 
for boys or girls. He pays a horde 
of servants, cooks, housekeepers, 
supervisors, gardeners and the 
like. His patronage is eagerly 
sought by the butcher, baker, 
vegetable-grower, clothier, shoe- 
maker, hatter and other traders. 
Very often the school runs a shop 
for the supply of games—outfits, 
cricket bats and balls, footballs, 
flannel suits, straw hats, school 
“colors” (the ribbons and badges 
which a boy is only entitled to 
wear on being put into the school 
cricket or football team), shoes, 
blacking, hair brushes, combs and 
the like. Still more often it runs 
its own “tuck-shop,” where some 
control can be exercised over the 
quality of the candies, soft drinks, 
cakes, pastry and other extra 
foods for which the capacity of 
the youthful stomach seems to be 
quite unlimited. 

Many schools prescribe the 
style of clothes that a boy must 
wear; all of them issue lists to 
parents of what a boy must bring 
along. School ribbons, badges, 
etc., are generally manufactured 
by concerns specializing upon 


them, and parents may be able to 
buy these and the suits of clothes 
recommended by the school from 
boys’ outfitters, whose names are 
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sometimes printed in the school 
prospectus. In some cases par- 
ents are asked to buy them .from 
the school itself. 

There is a certain advantage to 
the school in making boys dress 
uniformly and wear school ribbons 
or badges. The eccentricities of 
boys’ or of parents’ tastes are 
eliminated thus. When boys have 
leave to be out of the school 
grounds,. they can be recognized; 
and the outfit also advertises the 
school. 

Headmasters, therefore, are 
large buyers of a variety of mer- 
chandise. They purchase at re- 
duced prices, and make a profit; 
and they have been very keen on 
these profits. Now they are going 
a step further. 


FORMING A COMPANY 


A company is being formed, 
with a capital which will not be 
less than £300,000, to go directly 
into business, and in some respects 
into manufacturing. A merchan- 
dising manager, if the report al- 
ready cited is correct, has been 
secured, and men for other im- 
portant positions have been ap- 
proached. ‘The company is to 
work on a co-operative plan, and 
its profits, after paying for over- 
head and interest on shares, will 
be divided among members in the 
proportion of their purchases. Not 
only clothing, but food, table-linen, 
porcelain, stationery and printing 
are included in the scheme. 

This does not please business 
men in the trades involved. H. J. 
Barnett, managing director of 
Wm. Rowe & Co., Ltd., London 
and Gosport, which have a boys’ 
outfitting business which .anks 
with Poole’s in the men’s trade, 
said: 

“Schoolmasters have never been 
very satisfactory customers, and 
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+ SEF 
Foyer of the American Exporter 








Manufacturers and merchants interested in export trade are 
cordially invited to visit the new offices of the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER, and to inspect the organization of the world’s 
largest export journal. 


A thousand American manufacturers are now benefiting by 
our Service, which includes: 


ho 


This is No. 1 of 
a series of actual 
photographs taken 
of our new home 





—— 


1—World-wide publicity in separate monthly English, French, 
Portuguese and Spanish editions. 


2—Confidential Weekly Bulletins containing inquiries for Amer- 
ican goods, together with names of visiting foreign buyers. 


3—Researeh surveys of foreign market possibilities for any 
particular line. 

4—Lists of foreign merchants. 

5—Credit information on concerns overseas. 

6—Assistance in formulating export policies. 

7—Translation of correspondence and catalogues at cost. 


Why not personally look into our facilities for serving the 
exporting manufacturer? 





PENN TERMINAL BLDG., 370 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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'—Rock Products— 
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VERY two weeks Rock 

Products goes direct to 

the producers of cement, 
lime, sand, gravel, crushed 
stone, phosphate, gypsum, talc 
and soapstone. It is the recog- 
nized authority; in fact, the 
only journal with a paid circu- 
lation (A. B. C.) in the Rock 
Products industry, the indus- 
try that buys machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies in large 
quantities. 


The industry is active — new 
plants are being constructed 
and equipped — old plants are 
being re-equipped and enlarged. 
The opportunity to make sales 
is definite if you have a product 
that enters into this field. 


We maintain a Research Depart- 
ment that will give you an analy- 
sis of the field as related to your 
specific product. You will be under 
no obligation to have us place the 
facts before you. 


Tradepress Publishing Corporation 
Publishers of 
Rock Products National Builder 
542 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


——RockProducts—— 


Member A. B. P. 
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we have always preferred to sell 
directly to parents. Latterly we 
have declined to supply any new 
schools, or to allow them any com- 
missions, and I have just closed 
the last school account left. 

“Payments weré slow, and all 
kinds of small complaints arose. 
A school would decide on a par- 
ticular design for a ribbon, a cap 
or some other article, and call 
upon us to put it into stock. Often 
this could only be done by manu- 
facturing a considerable quantity. 
Then the headmaster would sud- 
denly change his mind, call for a 
wholly different article, or dis- 
cover some other manufacturers 
who would allow him more com- 
mission. Then we had the goods 
left on our hands—unsalable, be- 
cause although the designs might 
not be legally protected, there is 
a tacit understanding in the trade, 
to respect them. 

“Then small complaints and pet- 
tifogging claims were always com- 
ing up. I will give you an ex- 
ample. One schoolmaster required 
us to render all invoices in dupli- 
cate, so that he could attach one 
copy to his school bill as a 
voucher and keep the other for 
his own records. This was a 
nuisance, but we put up with it, 
because it is usual and not un- 
reasonable. But, after some years, 
one bright fellow had a brain- 
wave. We had rendered him a 
set of some twenty invoices in 
duplicate. He pinned each of 
these to his own school bill and 
report, addressed the envelopes, 
and then sent the lot to us in one 
parcel, unemotionally remarking 
that as he was sending out our 
invoices, it was up to us to stick 
stamps on them and post them 
to the parents! 


COMMISSION DID NOT SATISFY 
SCHOOLM ASTER 


“Another abuse that we had to 
step on was that schoolmasters, 
not content with the commission 
allowed them by us, used to stick 
a further profit on the price of 
the garments. Then, some day, a 
parent coming to our place to buy 
something would be surprised that 
we asked less money. You may 
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think that this need not worry 
us; it wasn’t our funeral. But it 
was! It gave us a name for 
charging higher than we do. As 
we only handle the top grade of 
clothes and outfitting, we are up 
against competition, and are 
obliged to charge more than con- 
cerns supplying lower grades. 
We don’t want the price raised 
any more than it has to be.” 

Asked what the effect of the 
schoolmaster’s co-operative move- 
ment would be, Mr. Barnett said 
that it would undoubtedly mean 
loss to business men in a large 
number of trades. “The manu- 
facturer will do the business as 
before—very likely he will even 
manage to charge a little more. 
The retail trades will suffer, but 
the co-operators must not think 
to have everything their own way. 
If I know anything of British 
parents they will not easily ac- 
cept a scheme of standardization. 
They have a notion that their own 
taste should play some part in 
choosing their boys’ and _ girls’ 
clothing. Individually, I do not 
think we shall be much affected. 
We are large advertisers. Our 
name is known, and parents know 
that we treat them well. I think 
it can be said without immodesty 
that parents like to have other 
people see our label on their boys’ 
and girls’ clothes. We have a 
good many service-devices that 
consolidate good-will, too. We 
standardize every garment — a 
waistcoat and jacket that has 
been damaged can be replaced. 
That cannot be done everywhere. 
When we send out a suit, we 
pack with it the off-cuts of ma- 
terial and a few buttons, so that 
repairs can be made. We furnish 
all garments with liberal turnings, 
enabling sleeves and trousers-legs 
to be let out as a boy grows. We 
have an organization to meet a 
boy passing through London on 
his way to school, and take him 
from one railroad terminus to 
another—free of charge. This 
kind of thing protects us. But 
our best protection, of course, is 
our advertising.” 

How the traders will take the 
action of the schoolmasters yet re- 
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mains to be seen. I do not think, 
personally, that they will take it 
passively. One thing that they 
might do would be to use a little 
influence with manufacturers. If 
the latter found a number of good 
general accounts being closed— 
closed by people who buy a good 
deal more than a few dozen boys’ 
suits or overcoats in a year—they 
might reconsider the advisability 
of supplying the schools, But of 
course: the best answer of the 
traders would be Rowe’s answer— 
advertising. 


1921 a Foundation for Future 
Prosperity, Du Pont Says 


There is evidence that 1921 will show 
a substantial recovery, and a reasonable 
satisfactory business with the founda 
tion well laid for future prosperity, 
Pierre S. du Pont, president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, says in the 
annual report of that corporation for the 
year ended December 31, 1920. 

“The motor car business,” he says, 
“in common with other lines of manu- 
facture, suffered acutely from the con- 
ditions which obtained during the last 
four months of the year. The demand 
for the corporation’s products, which 
had been very urgent during the first 
part of the year, was sharply curtailed 
in September. Inventories reached their 
peak about the middle of October, but 
during the ensuing ten weeks, to Decem 
ber 31, the corporation was able, not- 
withstanding shrinkage in sales, to effect 
a net reduction in inventories of ap 
proximately $25,000,000. 

“In the early months of the year 1920 
there was promise of increasing annual 
sales and net profits. The volume of 
sales reached this expectation notwith 
standing the sudden diminution of busi- 
ness during the latter quarter of the 
year, but the net profits fell somewhat 
short of the previous year’s record, al- 
though far in excess of any other year 
of the corporation’s history.” 

The report shows net profits of $49,- 
277,521 for 1920. Net profits for 1919 
were $90,517,519. 

The number of stockholders at the end 
of the fourth quarter of 1920 were 
36,894, 


Accounts for Thielecke 


Agency 

The Anderson Electric & Equipment 
Company, of Chicago, has given its 
account to the Thielecke Advertising 
Company, of that city, and is planning 
a campaign including business papers, 
export publications and newspapers 
Another account secured by Thielecke 
is the Indestructo Truck Makers, of 
Mishawaka, Ind., which will use na 
tional magazines. 


New 
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W. G. Gray Takes on New’ 
Duties 


Willis Gale Gray has recently been 
made director of sales promotion with 
the Jackson Corset Company, Jackson, 
Mich. Mr. Gray assumes his new dv. 
ties in addition to those as advertising 
manager. 

This company is now in the midst 
of an extensive advertising campaign. 
Both consumer and trade publications 
are being used and direct-mail and co 
operative advertising is also featured 

In the month of March, one of the 
first months after the campaign had 
been started, this company had the 
biggest single month’s business in the 
history of thirty-eight years 


A Much Registered Trade- 
Mark 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co. has 
issued and pending 443 trade-mark. 
label and design registrations in the 
United States and abroad, covering in 
all ninety-eight countries, according to 
The Wali Street Journal 

This company, that paper also states, 
owns at present sixty-one United States 
patents and has applications pending 
for sixteen others, many of which cover 
the machinery and processes used, as 
well as others proposed, for the pro 
duction of razor blades and handles 
In addition, the company has 127 is 
sued or pending foreign patents, a few 
of which have expired. 


Armistead Sees Business 
Reviving 

“Prosperity is slowly _ returning 
everywhere,” said William M. Armis 
tead, of N. W. Ayer & Son, speaking 
in Cincinnati recently. “We have found 
that concerns that did not cut their 
advertising appropriation during de 
pression fared better than those that 
did. The advertising appropriation is 
always the first thing the unwise 
whittle down. If I were a manufac 
turer or jobber I’d cut my appropria 
tion, if that were necessary, when 
times were good. When times begin 
to get bad I’d advertise more exten 
sively.” 


E. F. Barber Heads Winston 
Salem Club 


E. F. Barber has been elected presi 
dent of the advertising club, recently 
organized at Winston-Salem, N. C. The 
other officers are: N. V. Stockton, vice 
president; Miss P. Garner, treasurer 
and William T. Ritter, secretary. 


Appointment by Quincy 


Newspaper 
John N. Leach, formerly with the 
Ketterlinus Lithograph Company. 


Philadelphia, has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Quincy Pa 
triot Ledger, Quincy, Mass. 
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Cause and Effect 


il RETAIL druggist in Chicago 
tells an interesting story. On 
Monday and Tuesday, March 28th and 
29th, he had 60 calls for a certain com- 
modity which was practically unknown 
in Chicago and of which he carried no 
stock. Such an unusual demand prompted 
an investigation. This was what he 
learned: 
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That on Sunday, March 27th, a page advertise- 
ment had appeared in the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner on this particular product. It was 
the first time it had been advertised, and no « 
other newspaper carried the advertising. 
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Multiply this one druggist by hundreds and 
you will have a fair idea of the demand 
created overnight. You will also have a | 
clearer understanding of the “pulling power 

of the Chicago Herald and Examiner and the 
necessity of dealers’ stocking a product before | 
the advertising begins. | 


partment of the Herald and Examiner 

has perfected assures a manufacturer } 
of dealer distribution BEFORE a line | | 
of advertising appears. Write for an | | 
exposition of this plan. It obligates 

you in no way. 


HERAEDi EXAMINER 


The plan that the Merchandising De- | 
| 
| 
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The Po , 


wer of New 
Copy Ideas 


NJEARLY every druggist in the 
4 “country has carried for years a 
certain simple form of preparation. 
So staple had it become that all the big 
pharmaceutical houses made it and in 
many cases the dealer had it put up 
under his own name. 


About four years ago a manu- 
facturer looking for a new product hit 
upon this one. 


He had some made up—no different 
from the rest except the name that he 
coined. 

The first year without the aid of 
salesmen but with advertising alone he 
did a million dollar business. He now 
not only owns the market but has cre- 
ated hundreds of thousands of new 
users for this type of article—yet the 
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only thing different about his proposi- 
tion was the copy. 


A certain course for training the 
mind was written a few years ago. 
Every book store in the country had 
several such systems which sold at 50c 
or $1.00. 


But a copy idea was evolved for the 
producer of this new course and 
300,000 were sold at $5.00 each. 


A staple selling through the grocery 
trade in a strongly competitive market 
increased sales over 100 per cent in a 
few months last year, after a me 
of copy was made. 


And so it goes. Copy is the life- 
blood of advertising. The right appeal 
properly made can make ten sales to 
one made by the average kind of copy. 


Years of experience in tabulating the 
results from the expenditure of millions 
of dollars for mail order advertisers 
has shown us what copy can do. 


And every day we are proving that 
the same principles, the same appeals 
that have made good here produce an 
equally satisfactory result on ined 
sold through dealers. 


Our little book, “The Tested Ap- 
peal in Advertising,” discusses this 
subject from many interesting angles. 
A copy will be sent on request without 
obligation. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan suc. Advertising 
404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St. New York 


Baltimore 
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GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Announcing the Opening of Our 
BOSTON OFFICE 


On May first we will for- 
mally open our Boston 
Office, in charge of Mr. 
Stanley Pratt. This step 
has been taken on ac- 
count of the ever in- 
creasing volume of busi- 
ness emanating from the 
New England territory. 
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LOUIS GILMAN, . ; : . | A. G. RUTHMAN, 
NEW YORK We are opening this office in CHICAGO 


order that we may give our 
publishers the same intensive 
service in New England that 
has marked our activities in 
other fields. Mr. Pratt has 
been placed in charge, as he 
has been identified with the 
advertising business in the 
New England territory all 
his life. 





Our service is individual to | | 

A. W. STUCK, each paper represented. To STANLEY PRATT, 
aw wes render such service we have BOSTON 
a larger staff in proportion 
to the number of papers rep- 
resented than any other firm 
in our field. 





Such publishers who believe 
they are entitled to more 
national business than they 
are now receiving are invited * 
to investigate our standing, 
not only with publishers we | { 
now represent but also with | 


: — | M, G. ANDERSON, 
cles, 
cies aaaee | advertisers and agencies A. 














NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
World Building Tremont Building Tribune Building | 
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Advertising 
to the Most Responsive 
Market 


Tue Motor AND Accessory MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION 
New York, April 13, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Roland Cole’s article in the March 31 
issue of Printers’ INK on musical rec- 
ords was unusually interesting. It sug- 
gested several lines of thought. 

A little informal interviewing among 
many of my friends and acquaintances, 
including those who are deeply inter- 
ested in so-called classical music, indi- 
cates that most of them associate the 
Victrola and other talking machines with 
(1) dance or jazz records; (2) soloists 
of the type of Caruso, Galli-Curci and 
Kreisler. This is all good enough so far 
as it goes, but a third class should 
be added, (3) orchestral or symphonic 
music, 

For a long time I did not realize that 
it was possible to render orchestral mu- 
sic adequately on the talking machine. 
Quite by accident I made the discovery, 
and for the last two years have been 
building up a rather complete library 
of symphony records. They are rendered 
in an astonishingly effective manner. 
Many students and critics hold that the 
highest form of absolute music is the 
symphony or the string quartette. Both 
of these types are rendered particularly 
well on the talking machines, and yet 
the average music lover does not know 
this. I have confirmed this impression 
by frequent talks with talking-machine 
salesmen. I can play at home on my 
Victor, the complete C Minor symphony 
of Beethoven, the “‘Rienzi’’ overture by 
Wagner, “The Invitation to the Waltz,” 
“The Unfinished Symphony” and single 
movements from various other sym 
phonies and symphonic suites, from 
Gluck to Tschaikowsky. The Fifth 
symphony of Beethoven consists of four 
double-face records. The exact total of 
playing time of these is thirty minutes, 
only one minute less than the playing 
of the Philharmonic or New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. De- 
spite the obvious mechanical limita- 
tions, the rendition is astoundingly 
realistic, . ‘ ta 

It seems to me the advertising man- 
agers and salesmen should give more 
attention to these phases of the subject. 
Here is a field worthy of the most in- 
tense cultivation. Witness the audiences 
attending in New York City, the Phil- 
harmonic, National and New York Sym- 
Phony Orchestras and the visiting ones 
from Philadelphia, Boston, Milan and 
other cities. Cities like Cleveland, Chi 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles and San Fran 
cisco maintain and support symphony 
orchestras, Many others can be men 
tioned. 
anil not sell the symphony idea? It 

ould not be relegated to second fiddle 
chine orchestration of the talking ma- 

Pany’s educational, selling and 


advertising plans. On the contrary, it 
is clearly entitled to the concert-master’s 
chair. 
ss M. Lincotn ScHusteR, 
Secretary, Advertising Manager's 
Council. 


B* way of reply to Mr. Schus- 
ter’s inquiry it should be 
pointed out that the article which 
appeared in Printers’ INK of 
March 31, 1921, described the 
methods used by the Victor com- 
pany for teaching its retail dealers 
how to increase the sale of red 
seal records. The term “red seal 
records” was used in a_ broad 
sense to differentiate records of 
standard musical selections from 
records of ragtime pieces and so- 
called popular hits. The article 
did not deal with the character of 
the musical selections themselves, 
as to whether one form of selec- 
tion, such as a vocal or instru- 
mental solo, was a higher or lower 
form of music than a_ string 
quartette or orchestral rendition of 
a symphony. 

In regard to the point raised by 
Mr. Schuster, however, Ernest 
John, manager of the advertising 
department of the Victor com- 
pany, has this to say: 

“As to our advertising, yes, we 
have, by newspaper and magazine 
space, by posters, and by our sup- 
plement, given about as much 
space to the symphonies as to any 
other branch of music. Reference 
to our symphony records is mad: 
in almost every advertisement we 
use touching on the music the 
Victrola makes available, but the 
symphony has never of itself con- 
tributed a headline advertisement. 

“You will be interested in know- 
ing that until we brought out the 
first records by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra some four or 
five years ago, then under the di- 
rection of the famous Dr. Muck, 
no complete orchestra had been 
recorded by any talking machine 
(to the best of our knowledge). It 
was a decided step forward and 
has much to do with the dis- 
coveries your correspondent has 
made in the history of music. 

“We are pretty sure the sym- 
phony section of ‘How to get the 
most out of your Victrola’ embodies 
the keynote of our presentation of 
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records of this type to the sales- 
manship class.” 

We do not believe the 
company has been missing any 
bets in its advertising by not hav- 
ing put greater stress upon string 
quartettes and symphonies. The 
percentage of the public capable of 
appreciating such music is very 
small in comparison with those 
who buy musical instruments for 
the sake of enjoying the lighter 
forms. Despite the impressive 
audiences at Carnegie Hall, the 
Victor people know that it will 
pay them better to get the ear of 
95 per cent of the public rather 
than 5 per cent. Herein is a 
good point for most other adver- 
tisers: follow the line of least 
resistance! Once in a while it 
will be good policy to cultivate the 
minority, but most of the adver- 
tising should be directed at the 
most responsive and easiest sold 
market. Set your traps where the 
mice run.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Scripps Newspapers Have New 
* Chicago Manager 


Stuart S. Schuyler, for the last five 
ears with the Chicago office of the 
loreign advertising department of the 
Scripps Newspapers, has been appointed 
manager of that office, succeeding H. P. 
Stone. Mr. Schuyler has_ been con- 
nected with the Scripps McRae League 
and Scripps Newspapers since 1911. 
For five years prior to his joining the 
staff of the Chicago foreign office, he 
was on the display advertising staff of 
the Cincinnati Post, a Scripps news- 
aper. For several years before join- 
ing the Scripps forces, he was adver- 
tising manager for the Atlantic City 
Press and Union. 


New Campaigns from Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


The Allied Crafts Service, of Char- 
leston, W. Va., has added the accounts 
of the Virginian Electric & Machine 


Works, Charleston, trade papers and 
direct-by-mail; American Steam Laun 
dry Company, Nitro, W. Va., State 


newspapers for laundry business; Bow 
man Land Company, Charleston, direct 
by-mail; Smokeless: Fuel Company, 
Charleston, trade journals and direct 
by-mail on “Miltrena” Smithing Coal; 
Manhassett Coal Company, Charleston, 
trade journals on coal. 


Bernard H. Brunner has resigned as 


advertising manager of Parsons & 
Whittemore, Inc., of New York, and 
has gone into business for himself as 


an editor of house organs in that city. 
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Tonic for Spring Fever 
Tue Atlantic MontHty Company 

New York, April 5, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In my opinion both the weekly and 
monthly issues of Printers’ Ink are 
becoming increasingly useful to adver- 
tising men. I say this because of con 
crete instances where I have been bene 
fited by the reading of certain articles 
in recent issues. 

Further than this, I believe that 
PrinTERS’ INK is capable of rendering 
valuable service which very few people 
appreciate. Here again I am speaking 
from actual experience. Recently | 
called upon you for information on a 
subject that I was vitally interested in, 
and was rewarded by securing fifteen 
articles bearing directly on this sub- 
ject. Not only this, but the politeness 
and consideration shown me upon my 
call at your office were very refreshing. 

wish to particularly mention the 
courtesy extended me by your Mr, 
H. M. Marks. This young man clearly 
demonstrated that he was thoroughly 
posted on the work he is carrying on 
for you. 
Youn, 


¥., & 
Eastern Mgr., The Atlantic Monthly. 


Des Moines Better Business 
Bureau Advisory Plan 


In an endeavor to have the views 
and support of the varied businesses 
in its city, the Better Business Bureau, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, which was re- 
cently reorganized, has created an ad- 
visory board. The members of this 
board are drawn from each of the dif- 
ferent businesses in Des Moines, such 
as the motor trade, bankers, real estate 
men, department stores, and from each 
of the other retail groups. 

T. J. Madden has been made presi- 


dent of the reorganized bureau, and 
Ray W. Lockard has been made sec- 
retary. 


Boston Agency Increases Staff 

Robert T. Gebler, formerly with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
and racy-Parry Company, Philadel- 
phia, has been made director of mer 
chandising and promotion of the Wood, 


Putnam & Wood Co., Boston. Other 
additions to the staff of this agency 
are: Cortez Raughley, formerly 


of the firm of Buzby-Raughley Co., 
Philadelphia, who will have charge of 
service and sales for Pennsylvania, and 
Marshall Head, formerly with the Grover 
Studios, Boston, who becomes South 
ern representative. 


W. R. Warren Leaves Sexton 
Manufacturing Co. 


W. R. Warren has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Sexton Manufac- 
turing Co., Fairfield, Ill., maker of 
underwear and nightwear for men and 


children. Mr. Warren was formerly 
advertising manager of the Westfield 
Manufacturing Company, maker of 


“Columbia” bicycles. 
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Circulation of Des Moines 








Daily Newspapers 





as shown by latest Government Statements 


Complying with the Federal law the newspapers of 
Des Moines have certified that their average paid 
circulations for six months ending March 31, 1921, 
were as follows: 
Daily Register (exclusive of 

|” RR Pe Sarre 62,273 | Combined 
Evening Tribune.............. 49,2875 111,560 


Second Evening Newspaper. .49,805 
Last Evening Newspaper..... 34,238 


For the last month of the period, March, 1921, 
the paid circulation of The Register and Tribune 
averaged : 


Daily Register (exclusive of 
EE OLE Hs 63,063 Combined 
Evening Tribune.............. 51,905 114,968 


The city circulation of The 
Evening Tribune is 50% 
greater than that of the second 
evening newspaper. 


“There is no substitute for circulation”’ 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago San Francisco, 
I, A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS Los Angeles, Seattle 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bldg. W. R. BARANGER CO. 
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Proof of the Puddin’ 


The character of an organiza- 
tion might well be illustrated by 
the character of its clients. 


Since concerns, such as the 


Packard Motor Car Co. 
Nash Motors 
Commonwealth Edison 
La Fayette Motor Co. 
Hansen Glove Co. 
Duplicator Mfg. Co. 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
consistently use Peco Printing Plates 
in all their national advertising, you 
can safely count on the quality of 
Peco being right. 
Ads of these concerns appear con- 
sistently in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Examine them from an engraving 
point of view. 

Have you received your copy of 
“Proof of the Puddin’”? If not, drop 
us a line on your business letterhead 
and we'll send you one. 


er 
Photo ‘Engravers, Colo Piaté-Makers 


605 South Clark Street 
Chicago 
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A Man Who Shouldn’t Advertise 


He Is the Man Who Doesn’t Know What Should Be Expected of Adver- 
tising, Who Considers It as a Great Gamble 


HERE is a business man in 

New York conducting a ser- 
vice organization who takes great 
pleasure in “bringing down” ad- 
vertising representatives, be they 
from newspapers, magazines or 
agencies. Whenever a represen- 
tative calls upon him he leans 
back in his desk chair, smiles 
shrewdly, and says, “Why, yes, Ill 
advertise if you'll split the ex- 
pense fifty-fifty and risk getting 
your half back out of the won- 
derful increased business you 
want me to think advertising will 
bring me.” 

This man maintains a _ hand- 
some suite of offices to make a 
favorable impression on his clients 
and prospects, yet he doesn’t ask 
the landlord to pay half of his 
rent and take a chance that he’ll 
get it back out of the increased 
business he gets over what he 
might get if he were located in 
a loft over on Second Avenue, 
where his work could be done just 
as well as in the Grand Central 
zone, and where his clients could 
come to him if they could find 
him, which, of course, they could 
if they would take the trouble 

Nor does he ask his printer to 
pay half of the bills for his busi- 
ness stationery until he can prove 
that it pays him to have neat, 
business-like letterheads and en- 
velopes to send out to his clients 
and those whom he hopes to 
serve, 

Strangely enough, he doesn’t ex- 
pect the telephone company to 
pay half of his telephone bill until 
they can prove that it pays him 
to have a telephone so that he 
can keep in touch with his clients 
and give them good service. 

Perhaps, strangest of all, he has 
never asked his bootblack to pay 
half toward his shines, his 
laundry to pay half toward the 
bill for laundering his linen, his 
tailor half toward his suits and 
overcoats, until it can be proved 
that it pays him to look the part 
of a gentleman, not only for its 





effect on his clients and his em- 
ployees, but also for the psycho- 
logical effect clean linen, shined 
shoes and well-tailored clothes 
have on himself, the wearer. 
He has missed the point of ad- 
vertising entirely. He appears to 
look upon it as a Magic Something 
that it isn’t at all. In vindica- 
tion of his misconception he may 
say that he gets his impression 
from advertising men themselves. 
Grant that many advertising rep- 
resentative are enthusiastic. So 
are salesmen for cement and 
canned soup and automobiles and 
life insurance and adding ma- 
chines. And so far as that is 
concerned, so is this very man 
when he goes out to sell the ser- 
vice of his own organization, 
which, by the way, is an intangible 
service that can’t be metred. 


SELLING IS BASED ON ENTHUSIASM 


All selling is based on enthu- 
siasm, but on that account all 
goods and service are not to be 
condemned. Business men have 
simply learned to judge values— 
human as well as material—and 
they buy every day with safety by 
applying the common sense which 
they have acquired through study, 
experience and observation. 

When they buy advertising mat- 
ter or advertising space they buy 
it for the same reason that they 
rent suitable offices in convenient 
locations and maintain telephones 
so that their customers will be 
favorably impressed and find it 
easy to locate them and con- 
venient to deal with them, Fur- 
thermore, they advertise for the 
same reason that they wear well- 
fitting clothes and clean linen and 
have their shoes shined; for the 
good impression their businesses 
will make on those whom they 
serve, and upon their own organ- 
izations and themselves. 

The latter effect is no mean 
by-product of advertising. The 
president of a gigantic industry, 
with factories in half a dozen 
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cities and salesmen covering the 
Continent, informed PRINTERS’ 
Ink only recently that if there 
were no other results from his 
company’s advertising it would be 
worth while because of the stimu- 
lating influence it had, not only on 
his salesmen, but on the rank and 
file of his employees. “It gives 
them a pride in their company 
that nothing else could, and they 
feel that great things are expected 
of them. In fact, it helps to keep 
all of us on our toes.” 

The trouble with the man re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this 
article is that he has _ never 
grasped the fact that advertising 
is just a common-sense business 
force, calculated to make people 
conscious of the need of his ser- 
vice; to make it easier for them 
to find him; to save time by in- 
troducing him before he calls so 
that his prospective clients know 
something of his experience, his 
ability, and his responsibility; and 
to give his own employees, clear 
down to the errand boy, some- 
thing to live up to. 

This man expects mail-order re- 
turns from advertising, not reck- 
oning that he is not selling mer- 
chandise that can be weighed or 
measured, but an intangible ser- 
vice requiring introduction and 
public education, before it can be 
generally appreciated. He thinks 
that to be profitable to him, ad- 
vertising should bring a flood of 
letters and callers as the result of 
two or three insertions in a given 
medium—or perhaps a single in- 
sertion. Sometimes advertising 
works that way, but that is al- 
most too much to expect when 
advertising such a business. It is 
in the steady, often gradual, 
building of such a business that 
advertising pays its way and earns 
its profit, just as it is in the daily 
service of the telephone that that 
instrument of communication pays 
for itself and shows a profit. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the gentleman in question will 
not advertise until he has as- 
similated this conception of ad- 
vertising as applied to a business 
of the nature of his, for the ad- 
vertising graveyard has a large 
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section of little headstones mark- 
ing the resting places of such as 
he, headstones that should bear 
the epitaph, “He tried it once,” 


Lumbermen for Home 
Campaign 


As part of an advertising plan to 
promote building of homes the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago had 
a modern frame house of five rooms 
and bath constructed in one day at a 
cost of $3,738.08. The story of the 
house is being told in page advertise- 
ments in newspapers. Eight photo- 
graphs are presented showing the prog- 
ress of the building at each hour dur- 
ing the working day. The idea is to 
show that “the price of lumber has 
declined so materially that any hope- 
ful home-builder may proceed with 
safety and economy now.” The offer 
is made to duplicate the house at thai 
price in one day in any part of Chi- 
cago. 


Poor Richard Holds “‘All- 
American Day” 


The Poor Richard Club, of Philadel- 
phia, turned its monthly co-club 
luncheon into an ‘All-American Day” 
celebration on April 7. The club had 
as speaker Rear-Admiral W. S. Ben 
son, U. S. N., retired, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board. Pre- 
ceding Admiral Benson’s: address, there 
was shown for the first time in public 
the Shipping Board moving picture, 
“The American Merchant arine,” 
portraying the growth and development 
of the shipping industry of the United 
States from 1850 to the present time 
The picture was put on ard explained 
by Herman Laue, advertising manager 
of the Shipping Board. 


Milwaukee Shoe Manufacturer 
Appoints Burns-Hall 


The F. Mayer Boot and Shoe Com 
pany, Milwaukee, manufacturer ol 
“Honorbilt” shoes for men and “Mar- 
tha Washington” shoes for women, has 
placed its account with the Burns-Hall 
Advertising Agency, Milwaukee. The 
appointment takes effect May 1. 

M. C. Richter, formerly manager ser 
vice department of the Milwaukee 
Journal, and with the Otto J. Koch 
Advertising Agency, has resigned from 
the Harley-Davidson Motor Company 
to join the service staff of the Burns 
Hall agency. 


New Chicago Advertising 
Service 
The Electrograph Advertising Ser 
vice has been organized in Chicago 
with Henry C. Dosch as renee 
W. E. Witherbee, vice-president; 
A. E. Kircher, secretary and treasurer. 
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THE AUTOMOTIVE RESEARCH BUREAU 


For years the Class Journal Company has been the recognized 
clearing house for information of an authoritative nature. 


Back of the editorial work in the various papers lies this inti- 
mate knowledge of the business. Its accretion has covered 
many years and necessarily calls for constantly increasing ab- 
sorption. 


Present and future development has made imperative an or- 
ganization of this great fund of information. The Class Journal 
Research Bureau is the result. It is now being used by manu- 
facturers and others to great advantage. 


One hundred and fifty or more callers per month make use of 
its facilities. Possibly 200 phone requests for information and 
an equal number by mail—all unite to show its usefulness to 
the industry and trade. 


The co-operation it also affords to prospective advertisers and 
agencies is effective and much appreciated, for this Bureau can 
usually furnish promptly data which would cost much time and 
money to secure through individual effort. 


Automotive Industries is the manufacturers’ authority. 


Motor World and Motor Age are the selling authorities in the 
industry. 


The Class Journal Company 


(Member A. B. P., Inc.) 





NEW YORK 
239 West 39th St. 
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ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 








| We believe the character of 
the work we have done isa 
| true earnest of our capacity 
for larger accomplishment, 
and that its success ex- 
presses fairly the fundamen- 


tal soundness of our method 
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Selling by Mail Two Million Army 
Field Caps 





Astute Piece of Merchandising to Dispose Quickly of Huge Remainder 
Left from War Supply 


S a selling poser, here is one 
£1 which at first sight seems un- 
answerabie. The solution is a 
fine example of reaching dealers 
through the mail. 

The entire remainder of the 
supply of army field caps—two 
millions of them. They are new, 
all wool and well made, but 
slightly out of fashion. What will 
sell them? 

That is what the Stabins Sales 
Corporation wondered, after buy- 
ing the caps from the Govern- 
ment. Only one thing was certain 
—they had to go quickly. Selling 
by salesman would be too slow 
and costly; so would a campaign 
of advertising. 

No dealer was likely to buy a 
big stock. It was a temporary, not 
a permanent proposition. Getting 
rid of 2,000,000 caps meant selling 
some in every city, town and ham- 
let in the country, or nearly that. 

A “Confidential Money-Maker”’ 
broadside was prepared and mailed 
to a list of nearly 50,000 dealers. 
The entire country was covered. 
The copy was well calculated to 
make hat buyers take notice. 

Dealer opposition was attacked 
with banging head-lines. “The 
Cap of a Thousand Uses!” “Do 
the Impossible—Sell a $3 Cap for 
a Tenth of That Price!” “The 
Cap of Anytime and Anywhere!” 

Then came some cleverly han- 
dled stuff which would wake up 
any dealer. Twenty-five of the 
thousand uses were illustrated 
and a long list of possible users 
given—men, women, girls and 
boys; workmen, sportsmen, school 
children; almost anybody and 
everybody. 

Any dealer would see at once 
the fine lines of selling talk there 
were for him in this picture. He 
could not miss seeing himself sell- 
ing field caps to every home. He 
could see, too, that if he did not 
hurry he might be left out in the 
cold, 
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For the broadside said: “We 
cannot guarantee unlimited quan- 
tities. Wire immediately for 
profitable arrangement that will 


give you exclusive rights for your 
town—concessions will be enter- 
tained in the order of their re- 
ceipt.” 

Assortments of sizes were of- 
fered. Ten dozen—$2 a dozen. 
Twenty dozen—$1.90 a _ dozen. 
Fifty dozen—$1.80 a dozen. And, 
“These are the same caps that 
were originally made to retail for 
as much as $2.50 and $3 each.” 

It seems likely that the popular 
headwear throughout the coun- 
try this summer for general use, 
work and fun, will be the cap that 
Sammy looked so smart in. The 
price will do it. At least, every- 
body is confident it will. 

What is still more interesting 
is that one cleverly composed 
broadside will probably prove suf- 
ficient to sell so many that few of 
the 2,000,000 caps would be left— 
if any. Of course, the price made 
these caps an attractive sale fea- 
ture, but against that was the fact 
that the caps had completely lost 
their popularity. 


GOOD SALESMANSHIP WAS 
NECESSARY 

The feature of the broadside 
was the astuteness with which it 
showed the dealer how to re- 
establish the lost popularity. De- 
spite the price. opportunity there 
was unquestionably considerable 
room for doubt as to whether the 
caps could be made to go. Good 
salesmanship quashed that doubt. 

It is the way selling problems 
are attacked that solves them. 
Here almost every small-town 
dealer in the country was reached 
with the selling message at a cost 
that was practically inconsiderable. 
The whole thing was done in a 
few days, too. 

Some authorities on selling the 
small-town dealer by mail believe 
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7 
that the decrease in sales by the 
big mail-order houses last year 
cannot all be taken as an indica- 
tion of less buying. Some of it, 
they fancy, may have been due to 
the awakening which has come to 
country storekeepers through use 
of the mail. 


The Advertising Agency 
Must Be Prepared for 
Readjustment 


HE next ten years may see 

great changes in advertising, 
in advertising mediums, in adver- 
tising service, in the advertising 
agency business itself. In the gen- 
eral shake-down of business waste 
and business inefficiency which the 
next ten years are certain to wit- 
ness the advertising agency busi- 
ness must be prepared to bear its 
full share of the readjustment. 

There is a big field for improve- 
ment. No function of business 
to-day is so much in need of re- 
vamping as the distribution of 
merchandise to the consumer. Its 
cost is out of all proportion to the 
cost of manufacture. 

What inroads mail order may 
make upon our present system of 
wholesaling and retailing no one 
can foretell. How far retailers 
will pass out of the scheme of dis- 
tribution; what part advertising 
will play, how it will fit into the 
altered conditions. 

No one can predict the answer. 
We all feel in a vague way a dis- 
solving of the old order of things 
under our feet and a reforming 
of conditions which will go clear 
to the bottom of commercial rela- 
tions. New values will emerge; 
maybe very different from present 
values in their outer aspect. But 
fundamentals will be the same. 

As advertising agencies we shall 
always have the old problem be- 
fore us, of distributing merchan- 
dise to the consumer at minimum 
cost; of doing our share toward 
raising the standard and lowering 
the cost of living; of contributing 
no mean part to the securing of 
real and not merely money wages 
to the workman. 
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Real usefulness will win. As 
long as we advertising agencies 
can help in the solution of these 
problems, there need be no fear 
for the agency business nor for 
its just compensation. 

But the efficiency of to-morrow 
does not mean the efficiency of to- 
day. New and more exacting 
standards will arise: We must 
prepare to meet them by being fit; 
by giving to our clients a service 
which they cannot provide for 
themselves ; by conserving our re- 
sources, running our own business 
without waste.—John Benson, vice- 
chairman of the Western Council 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, in an ad- 
dress before the New York Coun- 
cil of that association on April 13. 





Florida Newspaper Publishers 
Meet 


The Associated Dailies of Florida 
held a meeting in St. Petersburg re- 
cently and decided to take a firm stand 
against the proposed forty-four-hour 
working week in either newspaper or 
job offices of the State. 

F. Stovall, of the Tampa Trib- 
une, and Chris O. Codrington, of the 
Deland News, were added to the legis 
lative committee, to push a new libel 
law and a new law defining what news- 
papers are eligible to publish legal ad 
vertising. 

The frst annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be a two-day session, to be 
held in August in Deland and Day- 
tona. 

Twenty-two out of twenty-eight daily 
newspapers of Florida are now mem 
bers of the association. 


Indianapolis “Star” Starts 
Retailers’ Publication 


The Indianapolis Star’s merchandis 
ing and promotion department has just 
begun the publication of a monthly re 
tailers’ newspaper “The _ Indianapolis 
Star Co-operator and Merchandiser.” 
The new publication will be written 
and edited by Russell E. Smith, promo- 
tion and merchandising manager 0! 
The Indianapolis Star. 


H. W. Dunk with Wappler 
Electric Company 


Howard W. Dunk has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Wappler 
Electric Company, Long Island City, 
N. Y. He is also in charge of the com- 
pany’s advertising. Until April 1 Mr. 
Dunk was commercial manager of the 
International Devices Company, New 
York. 
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SWEETS ARCHITECTURAL 
CATALOGUE 


is issued annually by an organization 
which has for fifteen years specialized 
in the development of CATALOGUE 
SERVICE in the construction field. 


A staff of six trained architects, one of whom 
is an experienced specification writer, is em- 
ployed to assist the client in the preparation 
of his copy from an architectural point of 
view. From their practical experience these 
men know the information that the users of 
“Sweet’s’’ desire. 


The distribution department has unusual 
facilities for obtaining a constant flow of infor- 
mation as to names and addresses of architects 
and other important designers of buildings, so 
that the distribution list may be at all times 
as complete and accurate as possible. 


Forms for Sixteenth Edition close 
July 1. 


Write for rates and latest A. B. C. 
Statement. 






SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, inc. 


119 West FortietH STREET New York 
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The Evolution 
of Tablet Packing 


Electric lights, cash registers, and hand- 
some display cases are now marks of the 
modern store—magnets of trade and mile- 
stones of progress and profit. 

Even the packing of tablets has been 
modernized! 

Envelopes, cardboard boxes, glass bottles 
—all have been steps in the evolution of 
tablet packing. 

Now it is Sanitape! 
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SANITAPE 


Sanitape takes its leading position in the field of tablet 
packing because it offers these advantages: 


(1) Each tablet is individ- 
ually sealed air-tight and 
moisture-proof until the in- 
stant of use. One or more 
tablets may be removed from 
sanitape without exposing the 
others. 

—Maintained effectiveness. 


(2) The packing operation 
is wholly mechanical — the 
achievment of an ingenious 
machine. No hand _ touches 
the product at any stage. 

—Protected purity. 


3) Tablets do not come in 


What product do you makef 


with each other nor 
No rubbing, 


contact 

with the carton, 

no crumbling. 
—Insured perfection. 


(4) Lightweight carton suf- 
ficient container for tablets 
packed in sanitape. No dan- 
ger of loss or breakage. 
—Saving in weight and cost. 


(5) Sanitape packing influ- 
ences buyers favorably toward 
products it contains—by its 
hygienic, economical, conve- 
nient and unique features. 
—Added value to the product. 


Can it be 


packed to better advantage the sanitape way? 
Investigate. Send for samples and full particu- 
lars regarding this new and unique method. 











Where quantities to be 
packed do not justify 
the installation of an 
Ivers-Lee Machine on 
the premises, our Con- 
tract Department will 
sanitape-pack tablets 
(or other products 
which lend themselves 
to this method), lots 
of 15,000 or more, in 
desired units—for man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and 














IVERS-LEE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 



























retailers. 
— for full par 
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. 
Petitions British Embassy for 
“Honor” of Advertising 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., 
has sent to the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington a formal petition invoking the ser 
vices of the British Government to have 
Mr. J. Hugh Edwards, Welsh member 
of Parliament and official biographer of 
David Lloyd George, in America by 
May 30. Mr. Edwards has been booked 
by the Swarthmore Chautauqua to give 
a lecture on that date and between 
$4,000 and $5,000 have been expended 
advertising him. The petition urges 
that Mr. Edwards keep his engagement, 
and not jeopardize the advertising. Mr. 
Edwards wishes to remain in England 
until after the installation of the Prince 
of Wales as chancellor of the University 
of Wales, to which he has been ap 
pointed special envoy from Wales. 


“Save the Surface” Campaign 
Brings Results 


Phillips W. Wyman, man 
ager of the “Save the Surface” cam 
paign, with offices in Philadelphia, re- 
ports that at the end of the second 
year of the campaign very marked re- 
sults are noticeable in the attitude of 
the public toward the paint industry. 
“This great co operative advertising ef 
fort of the industry,” he said, “thas suc- 
ceeded in teaching the public that paint 
is a good investment and not an orna- 
mentation, and has benefited manu 
facturers and dealers greatly.” 


Urges Publicity for Gas 
- A 
Companies 
Leake Carraway, of the City Gas 

Company, Norfolk, Va., in addressing 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania Gas Association on 
April 14, advocated an extensive adver- 
tising campaign for the gas-producing 
companies. “Timeliness is what counts 
in publicity,” said Mr. Carraway. “It 
is far better to take the public into 
your confidence at the time something 
hz ~~ “¥ than wait until you are forced 
to do so 


business 


Ordo S. Barrett Leaves 
Studebaker 


Ordo S. Barrett has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the Studebaker 
Corporation of America, South Bend, 
Ind Mr. Barrett had been with the 
Studebaker organization for nearly 
twenty years and contemplates a busi 
ness connection in Pueblo, Colo 


Lloyd R. Coleman with 
McGraw-Hill Co. 

Lloyd R. Coleman, Tecently assistant 
advertising manager of the General Rail- 
way Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has joined the advertising department 
of Electrical Merchandising, McGraw 
Hill Co., Inc., New York 
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Plain Truth on False Adver- 
tising 

“During the war we all could sell 
goods without lying, but in the transi- 
tion from the sellers’ to the buyers’ 
market we are finding a strong inclina 
tion on the part of many advertising 
and business men to return to some 
of the pirate methods that prevailed be 
fore the war,” Merle Sidener, of In 


dianapolis, told members of the Cleve 
land Ad Club on April 13, in an ad 
dress entitled “Business Traitors.” 


“Unless the public can have confi 
dence in business there can be no con 
fidence in advertising, and business must 
learn that a lie is a liability and that 
truth is an asset,” Mr. Sidener said. 


With O’Brien Varnish 
Company 

Paul Swisher has 
assistant advertisin 

O’Brien Varnish Company, of South 

Bend, Ind. Martin Stai, of Virginia, 

Minn., has been added to the adver- 

tising staff of the O’Brien organization 


been 
manager 


appointed 
for the 


Electric Storage Battery’s 
Earnings 


The report of the Electric Storage 
Battery Company, of Philadelphia, 
maker of the Exide battery, shows net 
earnings, for 1920, after estimated Fed 
eral taxes, preferred dividend’, and 
sundry adjustments are deducted, of 
$4,616,266, or equal to $23.10 a shar 
on the 199,763 shares of common stock 
outstanding. 


Waldo E. Fellows with 


Wm. N. Albee 


Waldo E. Fellows has joined th 
Wm. N. Albee Co., Detroit, advertising 
and merchandising counsel. Mr. Fel- 
lows was for five years a member of 
the sales department of the Continental 


Motors Corporation 


Will Advertise Strawberries 
Emil Brisacher Advertising Agency. 
San Francisco, will handle the adver 
tising for the Northern California Berry 
growers’ Association. A campaign to 
increase the sale of strawberries wi! 
be started in the near future 


Lee Is Typographer Official 

Ben C. Pittsford, president of the 
Advertising Typographers of America, 
has appointed Montague Lee, of the Lin- 


coln ress, ew York, as first vice 
president of ‘that organization 


Stanley Penn Hull, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Stude 
baker Corporation, South Bend, Ind 
has become with the adver- 
tising department of the South Bend 
Tribune. 


associated 
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Better Than One 
Out of Three! 


One subscriber to every 2% 
homes is the record of The 
Kansas City Star (Daily and 
Weekly) in the state of Kansas. 


In Missouri, excluding the city 
of St. Louis, the record is 
better than one subscriber for 


every 3 homes. 
Families Star Subscribers 
Kansas 410,129 167,685 
Missouri 597,863 206,398 


(excluding St. Louis) 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Chicago Office New York Office 
1418 Century Bldg. 2 Rector Street 
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Get Preferr d 





yous receive in your morning mail three 
pieces of direct advertising, prepared, let 
us Say, by three equally able copy writers. 
Instinctively you pick up one piece, read it, 
and give it careful consideration. You give it 
preferred attention. 


Tipe [ JEVE/AND} 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Aeolian Building, NEW YORK 101 Milk 
532 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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for Your Direct 
Advertisin re 


What was it that caused you to select this particular 

piece ahead of the others? It was that something, ap- 
parent at first glance, which said to you, “‘Here’s a message 
that’s different, more interesting.” 


You want your direct mail to get preferred attention. An 

unfailing way to accomplish it is to give your mailing 
piece an unusual and attractive fold. That is also one of the 
easiest methods. If employed effectively, it will bring better 
results even than additional colors or expensive artwork, at 
no extra cost. 


f’ The secret is to utilize the many out-of-the-ordinary, but 

as yet little used, folds that can be made on the Cleveland 
Folding Machine. If your printer has “‘Cleveland’’ equipment, 
he can make these attraction-winning folds for you just as 
quickly, accurately and economically as ordinary machines 
make simple, plain, ordinary folds. And he can make the 
so-called standard folds that can be made on any other machine. 


You want to know more about this subject — what you 
can count on as practical and possible, so that you can 
utilize different folds fully for definite effects. 


| Consult your printer. He probably has a Cleveland 
1 Folding Machine. (If he has not, we will furnish him with 
names of trade binderies convenient to him who have.) Through 
him you can obtain a set of Cleveland Folding Machine dum- 
mies that illustrate every uncommon and unusual fold that is 
available to your use. Ask him for them. 


IING |JAcHINE[a 


ORY: CLEVELAND 
BOSTON The Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 
824 Balfour Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ 





532 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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1 EMAND for homes, caused by 
the lack of building in recent 
years, has made it profitable 
for owners of old buildings 
to remodel and repair their 
property. This necessitates 
installing new plumbing and 
heating equipment, for there is 
nothing that will give an old 
building an up-to-date atmos- 
phere like a modern bathroom, 
a new kitchen sink or good heat- 
ing equipment. 


It means work for the plumber 
and it has kept him busy the year 
around. You will find him still 
doing business at the old stand, 
buying and selling and reading 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
—the most influential business 
journal in the plumbing and 
heating trade. 





ENGINEER 
e Plumbing and Heating 
407 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Associated Business Papers, Inc 
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Try This on Your Last Year’s 


Advertisements 
This Little Dose of Hindsight May Be a Real Eye-Opener 


By C. W. Garrison 


Of The Lakewood Engineering Company 


you fellows who lay out your 
advertising plans a year ahead 
won’t be interested in this. Others 
of you can’t adopt the idea here 
outlined because it may not fit 
your business, But there are a 
whole lot of Printers’ INK 
readers who can profit by this 
outline of my recent experience. 
So take it or leave it—use as much 
or as little as you can. But before 
saying the idea’s rotten be sure 
you are right. I’m trying to talk 


now to the men who, aftér making 
up their publication schedules, are 
forever chasing closing dates, con- 
tinuously confronted by the need 
for copy, and are in a more or 
less constant and frantic search 
for copy and layout ideas. (I 


know such folks exist—not so long 
ago I, myself, was a full-fledged 
member of the “tribe.”) 

Instead of dwelling on the evils 
of our ways and suggesting a set 
of rules for following which the 
life of an advertising man so af- 
flicted becomes one long sweet 
melody, my suggestion is that you 
test out the truth of that old say- 
ing about the relative value of 
hindsight and foresight. 

Try a little hindsight first—a 
good big dose. The suggested 
method of taking is very simple: 
Gather together as many of last 
year’s advertisements as you can. 
Stretch a few strings across one 
or two walls of your office and 
just hang up the fruit of last 
year’s labor. Put up as many as 
possible—the more the better. 
Then light up the old dudeen and 
—just sit back and think. 

Look the harvest over carefully 
—not for the good points so much 
as for the weak ones. And just 
ask yourself—and answer honestly 
—whether you’ve got the most for 
the time and money represented. 
If a guilty flush steals o’er your 


face, fear not, for that’s a good 


sign. 

Each advertisement may be 
good, individually. But collec- 
tively how do they size up? Is 
the art work uniform? Are there 
any dominant physical character- 
istics that make your advertise- 
ments hang together and make 
them distinctly yours? 

Have you “put over” the mes- 
sage you wanted to in last year’s 
campaign? Is there one dominat- 
ing theme or have your thoughts 
hopped and skipped according to 
last-minute ideas that came when 
you had to “make” those closing 
dates? 

Of course, none of the people 
who read your advertising will 
ever see all of your proofs for the 
year at one time. They see only 
one or two parts of your plan as 
they appear in the publications. 
What they will absorb from your 
messages by the end of a year de- 
pends largely on how your whole 
year’s plan has been laid out to 
“put over” the message you want 
them to get—how well it has been 
planned to hang together and 
pound away at the one big idea. 

Don’t be content with a half 
hour. Leave the display up for a 
few days—a week. Study those 
advertisements every minute you 
can and, above all, be honest with 
yourself. And answer frankly at 
least three questions: 

1. Collectively are your adver- 
tisements attractive? 

2. Do they follow the principles 
of unity so that each one derives 
support for the others? 

3. Have you followed the domi- 
nating theme which is the funda- 
mental thought you wanted to 
“sell” last year? 

Now for a dose of foresight. 
If you have not already done so, 
get down to brass tacks and ana- 
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lyze your advertising problem. 
Determine the one big idea you 
want to hammer on next year. 
Develop a distinctive style so that 
by the physical appearance of your 
advertisements people will know 
they’re yours at a glance. Then 
lay out your plan for the year— 
and stick to that plan and thar 
theme in spite of hellanhigh water. 

Then after you’ve followed your 
new plan for a few months, hang 
up a bunch of this year’s adver- 
tisements alongside of last year’s 
collection and see if a little hind- 
sight isn’t a pretty good thing once 
in a while. 

The copy does not, necessarily, 
have to be laid out for the whole 
year. But the plan should be laid 
out for the very same reason that 
railroads have time-tables. The 
time-table is not necessarily iron 
bound. It is subject to change 
when a change is necessary or ad- 
visable. But if railroads didn’t 
have time-tables they’d have no 

to shoot at and things 
would be pretty much of a mess. 
So consider your plan as your 
time-table but change it only as 
conditions make necessary. 


Railroads Ask Public to Help 
Lower Rates 


In 600-line space in newspapers, the 
Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania 
appeal to the public to help the passage 
through the State Legislature of a bill 
repealing the “full crew” law and 
vesting the compulsory power in the 
Public Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is stated that the present 
“full crew” law compels the railroads 
to pay out three and a half million 
dollars each year for unnecessary 
work. = ne of the newspaper 
copy is uce citizens to write 
their canaeulaines in the Legislature 
urging the passage of the new bill, 
with the aim of which is to lower pas- 
senger and freight rates. 


Defrees Urges Foreign Trade 
as Business Stimulator 


Speaking before the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, at  Balti- 
more, on April 17, Joseph H. Defrees, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, said business of 
this country cannot return to normalcy 
unless we give adequate attention to 
foreign trade. He stated that long 
time credits are demanded, particularly 
in these times when liquid capital of 
the people abroad is largely depleted. 
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Poor Richard Club Nominates 
Officers 


The nominating committee of the 
Poor Richard Club, ot Philadel; 
has nominated the following ticket 
the annual election to be held the t! 
Monday in May: For president, I: 
Paschall, advertising director 
The Farm Journal; first vice-president 
Philip C. Staples, vice-president of th 
Bell Telephone Company, of Pennsy! 
vania; four other vice-presidents, ar 
Bloomingdale, of the Bloomingdale 
Weiler Advertising Agency; Cyrus H 
K. Curtis, president of the Curtis l’ul 
lishing Company; Rowe Stewart, busi 
ness manager of the Philadel hia 
Record; Charles A. Stinson, presiden 
of Gatchel & Manning, photo-eng iN 
ers; secretary, Wm. H. Martin, of Th 
Holmes Press, and Jerome B. Taft, vi 
The Biddle Service; treasurer, Johy 
M. Fogelsanger. Of the following si, 
directors nominated three are to be 
elected: =. S. Edmondson, advertis 
ing manager of The North America 
Jack Lutz, advertising director oi 
W. B. Saunders Company, medica 
publishers; Edwin L. Lewis, general 
passenger agent for the Philadelphia & N 
Reading Railway; Charles enkels 
art director of the Eugene McGuckin 
Company; Walter Lee Rosenberger. of 
the J. H. Cross Company, and Joh 
H. Sinberg, realtor. 


Prints Catalogue Page on 


Wrapping Paper 

The sampling idea has been intro 
duced into the April catalogue of the 
American Wholesale Corporation of 
Baltimore. An insert designed to sell 
wrapping paper is printed on a sample 
of the paper. One page of the insert 
is taken up with listing various num 
bers of the paper advertised and the 
other page lists various paper and 
woodenware specialties. Printers’ Ink 
has told how various small catalogues 
have carried out the sampling idea, 
but the American Wholesale Corpora 
tion is the first of the big houses to 
adopt that policy. 


C. W. Cranmer with Rex Seal 
Ginger Ale 


Clarence W. Cranmer, formerly in 
the advertising degprespent of the Phila 
delphia “Retail ublic Ledger” and 
later general sales manager for the 
Macanite Company, composition floor 
ing, has joined t e Rex Seal Ginger 
Ale Company, Philadelphia, as general 
sales manager. 


Frank J. Wolf with Denver, 
Col., Publishers 


Frank J. Wolf_ has acquired a half 
interest in the Colorado Herald Pub- 
lishing Company, of Denver, Col 
During the last five years Mr. Wolf 
has  B with the Welch-Hatine’ 
Printing | ll of that city. 
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Hold Tight to the Farm Market 
and to the Best Buy in 
the Farm Field 


In assaying the various farm papers for his 
clients, a Mid-West advertising agent prescribes 
FARMAND HOME asbeing “ideallyeconomic.” 





The phrase sounds good, but may need amplifying. 


“What d’ya mean, ‘ideally economic’?” wrote a 
FARM AND HOME man to the agent. 


“80 per cent. clean R. F. D. in best states, subscriber loyalty 
and editorial value proved by the largest percentage of re- 
newals of any National farm paper—all at lowest rate-per- 
* line-per-thousand circulation. Unquestioned quality at lowest 
cost—isn’t that ‘ideally economic’?”’ night caved the man 


with the halo. 


Holding tight to these 615,000 net paid (650,000 
gross) real farmers costs only $3.50 per line. 


Write, on your business letterhead, 
for a reserved seat at the concerts by 
“Inside Stuff’’—tabloid house organ. 





The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 461 re: Avenue, New York 
Oneida R.A: Mi 
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The South 
Has Been Changed by 
Advertising 


DVERTISING has done 

much to revolutionize condi- 
tions in the South. It is rapidly 
transforming us from a purely 
agricultural section into a manu- 
facturing section. Our people are 
being sold on advertising which 
means transversion of raw mate- 
rials into finished products. 

The South is a chief source of 
supply for rice. Recently there 
was a big campaign put on in the 
interest of that commodity. The 
South is the home of the sugar 
cane, and there are many syrups 
on the market to-day which would 
have been unknown to anybody 
except the man who grew the 
cane, had it not been for advertis- 
ing. The South is the home of 
the greatest soft drink manufac- 
turing concern in the world. The 
daily consumption, if poured into 
a dry-dock, would float the great- 
est battleship. There are others 
too numerous to mention. I will 
refer to only one other, and that 
is tobacco. 

The little town of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., during a _ recent 
friendly administration, had given 
them a wonderful Federal Build- 
ing. Every day the tobacco com- 
pany in that town buys sufficient 
revenue stamps to pay for that 
Federal Building. The advertis- 
ing made that demand for revenue 
stamps necessary. 

The publishers in the South are 
spending $25,000 this year in an 
advertising campaign in the lead- 
ing paid mediums of this country, 
trying to put over the idea that 
if you want to sell in the South, 
you must sell the South through 
the newspapers. 

Our problems are purely agri- 
cultural and not industrial. Our 
troubles are with the boll-weevil, 
not with the Bolshevists; with the 
pink worm and not with the Red 
Anarchists; with the hookworm 
and not with the labor agitator. 
In common with the rest of the 
country, we saw laborers’ wages 


go sky-high. 
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It has been very aptly said that 
in the South cotton is king, ut 
like a great many other kingdoms 
it is going through a period of 
reconstruction. We are coming 
back, and we are coming back 
strong. I believe it was Mr. Har- 
riman who said that you must 
never be a bear on America. \Ve 
do not consider ourselves the 
greatest producers, but you must 
never be a bear on the South — 
E. E. Dallis, Chairman, Southern 
Council, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, in an ad- 
dress before that association in 
New York last week. 


Technical Publicity Societ, 
Elects New Officers 


At a meeting of the Technical !’ub 
licity Club in New York last week 
W. A. Wolff, of the Western Electric 
Company, was elected president of the 
organization. G. W. Vos, of the Texas 
Company, was made vice-president; Cyril 
Nast, of the New York Edison Company, 
second vice-president; O. M. Bostwick, 
of the Sprague Electric Works, seer 
tary, and R. P. Kehoe, of the R. P. 
Kehoe Company, treasurer. 

H. J. Downes, of the American | 
motive Company, and W. B. Ruse, of 
Jenkins Brothers, were chosen as active 
members of the executive committee. 
W. E. Kennedy, of the Simmons-Board 
man ‘Publishing Company, and C. S. 
Baur, general advertising manager of 
The Iron Age, were made associate men 
bers of the executive committee. * 


Sphinx Club Re-elects 
Huntsman 


At a business meeting, which preceded 
the twenty-fifth annual ladies’ night din 
ner of the Sphinx Club in New York 
last week, F. R. Huntsman, presi 
dent of the Brooklyn Standard-U nion, 
was re-elected president. The other of 
ficers elected at this meeting are: Vic 
presidents, Preston P. Lynn, George 
Ethridge, Clarkson Cowl and Dan A. 
Carroll; secretary, Thomas A. Barrett. 
and treasurer, F. St. John Richards 
These officers, with the exception of the 
treasurer, were the Same as those TV- 
ing last year. 

The members of the executive 
mittee are: W. R. Hotchkin, Roger J] 
O'Donnell, Samuel Moffitt, W. W. Hal- 
lock, Corbett McCarthy, Collin A\rm- 
strong and E. D. Gibbs. 


Frank C. Whitney has resigne! as 
advertising manager of the Davis-Hour 
nonville Company, Jersey City, \. J. 
welding materials. Mr. Whitney had 
been with the company for eleven ycars, 
and for six years was sales manage 
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Proof, and More Proof, That a 
Truth Production Sells the Product 


i 
a 


[| (WOODROW MANUFACTURING CO, 
UU. MOT TY] 


ER AND ELECTRIC WASHING MACHINES 


Ne wton.lowa 


March 23, 1921. 


Harry Levey Service Corp. 
250 W. 38th St. 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


You will probably be interested in a recent 
comment made by one of our dealers regarding 
our film "Blue Monday” which you produced for 
us. 


Our Salesman Mr. Boatright was in Atlantic, Iowa, 
recently, calling on the Williams Electric Works. 
The dealer selling Woodrow Washers, Mr. Williams, 
said to Mr. Boatright: "You tell the fellows back 
in the office that instead of spending their time 
writing sales letters, they should be thinking 

up ideas for a new film, for that picture you sent 
us hes done more to help sell Woodrow Washers than 
anything that we have ever tried. We showed the 
picture here on Wednesday night, and before 9:00 
o'clock Thursday morning a lady came in and pur- 
chased a Woodrow Washer and told me thkt she had 
made up here mind to buy a machine, after having 
seen the picture at the theatre the night before.” 


There was an adwertising solicitor in my office 
the other day, who had seen my letter that you 
produced in* Printers Ink, and he wanted to know 
if I really meant what I said in my letter. I 
assured him that I did. The most surpris in 
thing about our film was the fact that it actually 
made sales for us. We had expected that it would 
assist in selling the idea of washing machines, 
but we did not believe before the picture was used, 
that it would be possible to actually close sales, 
a 





HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


Producers ano Distributors of 


IndOustrial GoOucational Films 
Offices and Studios: 230-232 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO OFFICE—923 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
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Then ’twas Now it’s 


When do we Gat !!? What do we ©at!|? 


























A Story of Sales Results 


You've heard the story of “What we did for Jell-O”? 

But not all of it. 

Chapter two is on the opposite page— 

It tells the story of proven sales results. 

Now the question naturally bobs up—“How did you dao it? 

We answer—because we know our market—we know ow 
readers—we’ve been with them in the service and out of it— 

That’s why we could show Jell-O! No mystery about it— 

Our readers’ experience is our experience—the service left cer- 
tain indelible impressions on all of us. 

Take food and food products, for example— 

Before going in the army the average man was not overly inter- 
ested in food or its fine particulars—his wife or mother bought 
prepared and served what ‘he used, without much interest on his 
part— 

But service life changed the man—he paid strict attention | 
what he got to eat—food was one of the most important thing: 
in his existence. 

Did you ever hear a hungry company chant their “When ( 
we eat?” battlecry? 

Out of the service now—he still takes a mighty big interest 1 
food products—in what goes on his table at home— 

“When do we eat” has become “What do we eat.” 

And that, together with the fact that the women folk of his 
family are readers of the Weekly, is the reason why we hav 
been able to prove, with dollars and cents results— 


The value of our columns for food advertising— 
All a matter of understanding your audience. 











627 West 43d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cc. R. BAINES H. D, CUSHING Western Of 


203 Conway Bldg., ( | icag« 


Business Manager Advertising Manager H. R. Denton. Manager 
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The Yo 
os . 
Great National Advertisers 

By Ethel E. Mannin 7 

ACAULAY once called advertising “the great res 

motive power” of business, and it is more than fort 

ever that to-day. The stronger competition be- nia 

comes the more essential it is to advertise—and advertise par 
strongly. In these days when business is reaching out ot 
more extensively than ever before, the firm that does not ers 
advertise its goods and service is “ dead " so far as the public not 
and business world is concerned. to ¢ 
The biggest firms in all trades and industries throughout on 

the kingdom are advertising extensively and consistently, cout 
and the fact is significant that these Great National spat 
Advertisers are turning to the pages of the “ The Strand oe 
Magazine "’ in order to reach the most widely representative ond 
majority of the Buying Public. ener 
The reason is not far to seek. The “ Strand” B. 
essentially a magazine of popular interest, and makes it capi 
appeal to all sections of the public. It is found in every East 
home, hotel and club. It is read on holidays, in railway fran 
trains, in town and country, at all seasons, and by all classes op 
“ : a liz 

of people. That means that the advertiser is able to reach alae 
the whole of the public through its pages. Furthermore. tensi 
he knows that his announcement will be read. The vivid the 
interest of the magazine's editorial pages extends equally = 
to its advertising pages. It is read, literally, from cover to vad 
cover. Any commodity of any interest at all to the Buying they 
Public may very readily gain popularity through the their 
“ Strand,” for the simple reason that it is the popular TI 
magazine. of Ik 
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Two Letters That “Shot Straight” 


Young Brokerage Firm in California Gained Valuable Eastern Connec- 
tions or Honesty and Sincerity of Appeal 


By R. K. Sewell 


H1E purpose of letters as used 
in ordinary direct-mail ad- 
vertising is to sell goods. How- 
ever, two young men who recently 
formed a partnership in a Califor- 
nia town had quite a different 
purpose in using letters. Their 
aim was to establish connections 
in Eastern markets. Being brok- 
ers in fruits and vegetables and 
not producers, their problem was 
to sell not goods, but themselves. 
Good Eastern connections were 
very important to them, but on ac- 
count of the distance they couldn’t 
spare the time to go after them in 
person, They were also handi- 
capped by being new, unknown, 
and unrated. But they had youth, 
energy and ambition. 

These attributes Larimer & 
Jorz, of Lodi, Cal., decided to 
capitalize in their letters to big 
Eastern firms. They decided to 
frankly admit their greenness, but 
to present it as an asset instead of 
a liability. In introducing them- 
selves they laid claim to no pre- 
tensions but candidly set forth all 
the conditions under which they 
were starting their business. Since 
they intended to make honesty and 
sincerity their foundation rocks, 
they put honesty and sincerity into 
their letters. 

The first one pulled 35 per cent 
in returns. It was sent to a list 
of 19 of the highest-rated firms in 
19 representative markets. Then 
a second letter was mailed. The 
two have resulted in the establish- 
ment of relations with eight con- 
cerns of the highest class, and 
many of the replies have expressed 
encouragement and good wishes. 

One long-established firm in one 
of the biggest cities in the country 
wrote back two full pages in reply 
to one letter, praising the spirit of 
the youthful partners and assuring 
them of support. 

The first letter was as follows: 


GexrLemMen: We have to take a 
gambler's chance that you will not dis- 


card us before we can prove ourselves. 

We are going to tell you a little about 
our ideals and the kind of service that 
we are going to give you. But we shall 
not blame you if you feel just a bit 
skeptical until we do prove ourselves. 
For we, too, have known beautiful words 
to cover a host of sins. 

We have grown up with the fruit and 
vegetable industry of California. We 
have had producing, packing house and 
cannery experience. We feel that we 
have had enough experience in those 
capacities to warrant our establishing a 
brokerage firm, 

We are young, and, of course, fired 
with ambition, enthusiasm and energy. 

We bring into the formation of our 
business no old prejudices or ancient 
practices. The finest of modern busi- 
ness ideals we are using as foundations 
for the house we are building. 

We come to you with the cleanness 
of youth and unsullied ideals. We come 
to you with one idea paramount—char- 
acter-building service! 

We stand ready to act as your agents 
in the purchase of fresh and dried fruits 
and canned fruits and vegetables. Espe- 
cially are we prepared to buy for you 
table grapes, wine grapes, deciduous 
fruits and canned fruits and vegetables. 

No matter what the work required of 
us, you can always depend on our tnak- 
ing quality deliveries and our working 
with you in frankness and sincerity at 
all times. 

This latter is the stronghold of our 
organization. It is the guiding spirit in 
all our efforts. We are building for an 
enduring institution, and we realize fully 
that our house cannot stand if we fail 
in beneficial service. 

Where quality deliveries are the only 
deliveries countenanced, honesty and re- 
liability must of necessity be ideals and 
working policies. 

We know beyond a doubt that we 
can render desirable brokerage service 
for you. 

Will you give us the chance? 

Yours very truly, 
Larimer & Jorz. 


After this first letter came 
others intended as follow-ups, but 
Larimer & Jorz are now skeptical 
about follow-ups, for the good 
and sufficient reason that theirs 
brought no returns. 

“We have found that the first 
letter is the only one that pays,” 
Mr. Jorz asserts. “We had prepared 
a series to send out, but found 
that if our first letter was un- 
answered the following ones would 
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be unanswered also. Now, when 
we have sent one letter to one 
firm in each city, we wait to give 
them time to look us up and an- 
swer before we write to another 
firm.” 

As a result of their experience 
with follow-ups, Larimer & Jorz 
got out a new letter, not to go 
to the same people as the first but 
to a different list of firms never 
approached before. 

This letter, though the firm was 
confident it was better than the 
first, pulled only 20 per cent. This 
was it: 


GENTLEMEN: There is no use in our 
trying to tell you all about the advan- 
tages that we can bring you. You are 
going to find out for yourselves who we 
are. So we tell you frankly that we 
want the advantages you offer. 

We are young men just starting in 
business. Fruit and vegetable brokerage 
is the service we sell. We have had 
producing, packing house, and cannery 
experience here in California. We have 
had enough experience along those lines 
to see an opportunity for a brokerage 
service to a strictly high-class trade. We 
feel that you in the East are entitled 
to character products. And we know 
that producers here are only too glad to 
deliver such products if they are treated 
squarely. 

We have started out on our business 
career with this ideal of character ser- 
vice. We are going to put all our youth 
and enthusiasm and energy into seeing 
the ideal through. 

Lest you fear that we cannot give 
you a high-class service in spite of our 
experience in the fruit game other than 
brokerage, we tell you that we have 
friends here who have grown old in 
the game, and who are backing us with 
their knowledge and help. hey feel 
the same as we do—that there is a real 
need for such a service as we wish to 
give. 

Now this is what we want you to do. 
We want you to write and tell us that 
you will be glad to have us keep in 
touch with you. e are going to keep 
busy searching out opportunities in fruits 
and vegetables that will interest your 
trade. And of course in season your 
trade will want things that we can get. 

We are going to put a personal ele- 
ment into our service that will be worth 
more to us than our monetary profits. 
For whenever we have delivered any- 
thing to you that means satisfaction we 
are going to feel that we have done you 
a real favor. And that is going to 
make us friends, and that in turn will 
make life worth while! We do not care 
to have any business relationship with 
out friendship. 

Will you write and tell us that you 
will give us the chance to prove our 
sincerity ? 

Yours very truly, 
RIMER & Jorz. 
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Referring to the second letter, 
Mr. Jorz says: “We figure that 
we either did not hit the right 
firms or else the trouble lay in 
the fact that it was printed. The 
first letter was typewritten, and 
even typewritten mistakes show a 
more personal touch than 4 
printed form letter that is typo- 
graphically perfect. The personal 
letter must be personal.” 

Most students of business let- 
ters will agree with Mr. Jorz. A 
communication intended to estab- 
lish personal relations must be 
personal, and printed matter, how- 
ever good it may be, is not per- 
sonal. Its very appearance shows 
that it is general and indicates that 
it is for general use. However, 
not all will agree that the second 
letter was the better. It was bet- 
ter put together and more “busi- 
ness-like,” it is true, but the first 
letter, despite its tendency to 
ramble and to separate paragraphs 
that should have been together, 
was the more appealing becaus¢ 
of its very shortcomings. It 
sounded naive and unpretentious, 
which was just the effect desired 
To say, for example, that “w 
have grown up in the fruit and 
vegetable industry” is a much 
more telling way of stating the 
case than merely to say: “We 
have had experience” in it, as the 
second letter does. 

Says Mr. Jorz: “Business met 
usually (around here) are skepti- 
cal about honesty and square ad 
vertising. But you can take it 
from us that it pays. Most of th 
firms with which we are now es 
tablished are going out of their 
way to help and advise us. All 
because we shoot straight.” 


Foreign Language Agency Ha» 
Philadelphia Branch 


Johansen & Treybal, Inc., New York 
foreign language newspaper represent 
tives, ‘have opened a branch in Phila 
delphia. I. B. Tolins, formerly director 
of foreign advertising of the Jewish 
Day-Warheit, New ork, has _ beer 
elected a vice-president of the company 
and appointed Philadelphia manager 


Joins Donath Service 


Inez Casseau is now associate! wi! 
The Donath Service, New York 
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Buying Power Is On the Increase In Janesville 


Rock River Woolen Mills 
resumes normal production 
—an auspicious start to- 
ward normalcy. 

Fourteen additional build- 
ing permits issued by Build- 
ing Inspector last week— 
building makes for prosper- 
ity in all lines. 

Samson Tractor Com- 
pany’s recent Power Farm- 
ing Demonstration attended 
by over 5,000 interested 
farmers, many of whom 
bought Power Farming Im- 
plements for cash—there is 
money here. 

T. O. Howe, President of 
the Rock River Cotton 
Company quoted, saying, 
“Sales and business much 
better than we expected. 
We are selling what we pro- 
duce and each week brings 
more orders and additional 
contracts” — more prosper- 
ity for Janesville. 


Investment Houses, 
through their local repre- 
sentatives, report increased 
sales of their securities to 
Rock County people—money 
to invest as well as to spend. 

The Golden Eagle, a 
large department store, re- 
ceived the largest single 
express shipment of mer- 
chandise ever delivered in 
Janesville—they know the 
market is here. 

Gazette Service embraces 
every co-operation Adver- 
tising or Sales Managers 
may need. We have com- 
pleted a survey and analysis 
for a _ nationally known 
Manufacturer which resulted 
in some unusually valuable 
information which he is now 
acting upon profitably. Can 
we aid you? 

The Janesville Wisconsin 
market is worth your atten- 
tion right now. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


“An Unusual Newspaper” 
“Member of Wisconsin Daily League” 


M. C. WATSON, 
_ Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


A. W. ALLEN, 
Western Representative, 
1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 





7. 19021 
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2UUTS VORP teers 
RIMER & Jorz. 
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The Donath Service, New York 
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W. J. Raybold Heads Paper 
and Pulp Association 


At the annual convention of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
held at New York last week, J. 
Raybold, of the B. D. Rising Company, 
Housatonic, Mass., was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers elected at this con- 


vention are: 

Eastern vice-president, Henry W. 
Stokes, York ewan Paper Company, 
Philadelphia, and Western vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur L. Pratt, King Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich.; executive com- 
mittee at large, Colonel W. E. Has- 
ell, International Paper Company, 
New York; Louis Block, Crown-Willa- 
mette Paper Company, San Francisco; 
W. R. Shafer, New Haven Pulp Board 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Men prominent in the paper industry 
discussed conditions in every group of 
industry represented in the association. 
These discussions were of short dura- 
tion, being generally confined to ten 
minutes. They afforded an effective 
cross section of conditions in the in- 
dustry. 


Petroleum Company 
Reorganizes 


The Petroleum Publishing Company, 
of Chicago, publisher of Petroleum, has 
reorganized with G. W. Sutton as 
president and treasurer, and J. M. 
Thune as vice-president and secretary. 
Mr. Sutton has been general manager 
of the company for some time and Mr. 
Thune, advertising manager. L. F. 
Ross, former president of the company, 
has retired from active connection, but 
retains a portion of the stock. 


Meeting of New York “Ad- 
Men’s” Post 


The New York “Ad-Men’s” Post, of 
the American Legion, will hold its first 
official social event, a dance, at the 
New York Advertising Club on the 
~— of April 30. 

t the meeting of this Post, on April 
13, A B. Le Quatte, of Street & Fin- 
ney, Inc., made an address on “Taking 
the Guess Out of Advertising.” 


Philip A, Fuss Joins Livermore 
& Knight 


Philip A. Fuss, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the National! 
Sportsman, Boston, has become asso- 
ciated with Livermore & Knight, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Mr. Fuss was formerly 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Clark Harp Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


Van Guten Joins Dunham 


H. R. Van Guten, for several years 
associated with the Northern Trust 
Company, of Chicago, has been added 
to the staff of the John H. Dunham 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. 
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Benjamin Akin with Hulscher- 
Rothenburg 


Benjamin Akin, recently advertising 
manager of the circulation sales depart- 
ment of the International Magazine 
Company, New York, is now associated 
with Hulscher-Rothenburg, Inc., adver 
tising agency of that city, as vice presi 
dent. 

Mr. Akin was for a number of 
sales and advertising manager of Huy. 
lers, confectioners, New York, and also 
occupied a similar position with the 
Hessig-Ellis Drug Company, of Mem 
phis, Tenn. 


J. E. Ford Dead 


J. E. Ford, director of advertisir 
the American Fruit Grower, Chicago, 
died on April 14. Mr. Ford was forty 
one years old. For some fourteen 
years he was in the service of Lord & 
Thomas. This was followed by a few 
years with MHearst’s Magazine, now 
Hearst's International, and Cosmopolitan 
At the time the American Fruit Grower 
began publication in Chicago he joined 
it as a stockholder and as director of 
advertising. 


years 
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Legislature Earns a Credit 
Mark 


The New York Legislature last week 
passed the Pitcher-Betts bill, abolishing 
the publication of the session laws as 
State advertising. As Governor Miller 
had previously called for the enact- 
ment of the measure, it appears to be 
certain that he will sign it. As finally 
passed the original bill was amended 
so that the law will not become effec 
tive during 1921. 


Allured Starts Candy Paper 


Earl R. Allured has completed plans 
for starting a new business publication 
in Chicago to be known as The Cand) 
Manufacturer. The first issue will ap 
pear in June. Mr. Allured was for 
merly advertising manager of Candy & 
Ice Cream and later was with Con 
fectionery Merchandising, of Chicago 


New Accounts with San 
Francisco Agency 


The advertising for the (olden 
Pheasant, wholesale candy department, 
San Francisco, is now being handled 
by Jules B. Sloss, San Francisco. This 
agency is also handling the advertisine 
for the Envelope Corporation, San 
Francisco. 


Drug Exposition at At- 
lanta, Ga. 


A national drug and sundries expo 
sition will be held at Atlanta, Ga. 
July 4 to 9. The exposition will be 
held in the Atlanta Auditorium-Armory, 
and is under the management of James 


A. Metcalf, secretary and. manager. 
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Some Basic Principles 
— Underlying Successful Advertising 
“ To Architects 
vw The language of the architect is design and plan. 
ro Balance is a fundamental principle. He is hypersensi- 
tive about the inartistic. He resents being told things. 
lit It is his prerogative to deduce them. 

Products should, therefore, be presented to, not thrust 
week at him. Claims, per se, get nowhere. Proofs based 
~~ on proven results make progress. The word “‘specify” 
— said in the commandatory tone is a flagrant offense. 
so be Absolutely unforgivable. 
atiee Tabloid, helpful fact hints, are appreciated at their 


par value. The draughtsman of today is the architect 
of tomorrow. Consider him in your message. He it 
is who reads the advertisements most carefully. His 
the habit of cut-out-and-file-away. 


If you expect immediate direct returns, you will be 
disappointed. The draughtsman has to become the 
architect. The architect has to become convinced. 
Convincement is a matter of time—not of how many 
pages you use. We have been successful in business 
building with architects, through advertising. For 16 
years we have been doing this kind of business building. 
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L. W. C. Tuthill, President 


1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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city. A. Metcalf, secretary and manager 
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The Times - Star Lea 


Margins Th 


Most space buyers and advertising managers know the 
supreme position of the Times-Star over all other mediums, 
Daily or Sunday, in this territory, either in Cincinnati or 
within the trading radius—but all space buyers want to have 
the story fresh in their minds. These figures are for your con. 
sumption and information—display lineage only is given. We 
do not lump classified with display, but we do include the 
Sunday figures of the morning papers and still lead the field 
by a gigantic total. 


















































JANUARY—1921 FEBRUARY—1921 
Local National Total Local National ‘Totul T 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Times-Star 693,742 117,530 811,272 Times-Star 617,960 134,820 752,730 
gia 515,998 84,630 600,628 = plleapipas 410,452 111,636 522,038 
Times-Star ———— —_- Times-Star — 
Excess ... 177,744 32,900 210,644 Excess ... 207,508 23,184 230,69 
Enquirer— Enquirer— 
Daily ... 213,395 35,679 Daily ... 167,398 50,218 
Sundays. 344,050 47.236 Sundays. 249,949 52,339 Post 
557,445 $2,615 640,360 417,347 102,557 519,901 
Times-Star . Times-Star 
Excess ... 136,297 34,615 170,912 Excess ... 200,613 32,263 232,876 Fn u 
Commercial Tribune— Commercial Tribune— q 
Daily ... 180,901 20,258 Daily ... 134,778 28,042 
Sundays. 105,518 5,495 Sundays. 72,165 4,480 
286,419 25,753 312,172 206,943 32,522 239,465 
Times-Star Times-Star 
Excess ... 407,323 91,777 499,100 Excess ... 411,017 102,298 513,315 Com 
MARCH—1921 ; 
Local National Total The Marked Leadership 
Lines Lines Lines 
Times-Star 819,364 194,677 1,014,041 " . ae ‘ 
Post...... 496,363 145,131 641,494 Which the Times-Star has & pyri: 
Times-Star : : ;, sly So 813,8) 
| engage Maintained Continuously S : 
Enquirer— , . the EF 
Daily... 220,752 66,265 Many Years is a Clear Indi- 
Sundays 263,753 70,588 the ¢ 
ati f the Character and 
Times-Star 484,505 136,853 621,358 cation oO e Cha ¢ these 
Excess ... 334,859 57,824 392,683 R I T next 
Commercial Tribune— ; ts re- 
Daily... 152,873 ' 26,586 esponsiveness of decid 
Sunday. 75,390 8,988 y: 
mendous HOME Circula h 
m i 228,263 35,574 263,837 the o 
mes-Star : 
Excess ... 591,101 159,103 750,204 tion. there 
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= THE SCORE FOR THE FIRST THREE 
r con. MONTHS OF 1921 AS COM- 

a. PARED WITH 1920 

> field 

— ff TIMES-STAR 

— Total Lines 1921 Total Lines 1920 GAIN LOSS 


“SI 2,578,093 2,308,308 269,785 
Post - 1,764,210 1,827,448 63,238 


| HB Enquirer 


1,781,622 2,036,452 254,830 


13,315 Commercial Tribune 


815,474 = 831,207 15,733 





rship 


has @ During January, February and March the Times-Star printed 
ly So @ 813,883 lines more than the Post—796,471 lines more than 
Indi: the Enquirer (Daily and Sunday)—1,762,619 lines more than 

the Commercial Tribune. The excess of the Times-Star in 
and @ these three months is nearly 200,000 lines more than the 
Tre- @ Next newspaper printed during the month of March. The 
decided increase over 1920 as compared with the losses of all 
the other papers is particularly significant at this time when 
there is a general tendency to consider more than ever the 

productiveness of advertising mediums. 


NU B.C. PAPER IN CINCINNATI 
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Your Goods nie Sold 
In This Street 


ERE occurs the selling drama in which the attitudes 
| and actions of two people, dealer and consumer, 
settle your profit. 

You may be influencing the attitude of the consumer 
through your national advertising. But are you influencing 

| the action of that other actor in the drama, the dealer, through 
proper dealer education and dealer identification? 

A printed circular sent monthly to your dealers or other 
distributors will teach them the basic principles of selling 
your product, as well as stimulate them to sell. 

The plan of action we are ready to suggest is backed by 
records of tangible results. 


Bert L. White Company 


Originators and Producers of 


“Dramatized Sales Helps’’ 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 


Office and Plant: 1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Substitution That Should 
Be Fought 


Deliberate Substitution by Whole- 
sale Grocers Turns Such Dis- 
tributors into Competitors of 
Manufacturers—One of the Prac- 
tices That Is Hurting the Whole- 
sale Distributors’ Cause 





CotumBia CHEMICAL Works 
New York, N. Y., Apr. 12, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Recently we have had quite a number 
of complaints from retail merchants, who 

advise us that in placing orders with 
the jobber for “C. C. Parsons’ House- 
hold Ammonia,” that the jobber send 
his own private brand or some other 
brand of ammonia. It occurs to the 
writer that at this time when the whole- 
sale grocery business is being thoroughly 
analyzed and special meetings are being 
held by the jobbers to discuss their 
position, that it would be well to bring 
to their attention this very important 
matter. It is just such treatment as 
this that causes many manufacturers to 
slip the bridle and in self-defense sell 
to some of the retailers direct. Of 
course this is not a new story, but it 
is one in which all manufacturers are 
vitally interested. 

If you can furnish us with any data 
on this subject, we will greatly appre- 
ciate it. 

CotumBia CHEmiIcAL Works, 
Lester W. MitcHeEtt, 


Sales Manager. 


\ R. MITCHELL tells the whole 
story in his letter. There is 
little to add to his statement. Most 
sales managers could relate simi- 
lar incidents by the hour. 

As long as wholesalers continue 
in the private brand business, they 
are going to give their first atten- 
tion to their own brands and only 
secondary attention to the compet- 
ing brands of manufacturers. We 
have often said and here repeat 
that wholesalers of that ilk are 
the manufacturer’s competitors 
and not his distributors. 

_ Of course the attitude of such a 
jobber is short-sighted. As Mr. 
Mitchell well points out, it is hurt- 
ing the wholesale cause in general. 
We believe that the wholesale as- 
sociations recognize this, and are 
doit ng what they can to curb the 
abuse. Wherever flagrant and un- 
justified cases of substitution oc- 
cur, the facts should be presented 
to the associations. If all such 
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complaints are systematically filed, 
the condition is bound to- 
remedied in time. 

We have often wished that 
the substituting wholesaler would 
learn a lesson from some of the 
more progressive chains. The Owl 
Drug Company, for illustration, 
has many brands of its own that 
it is anxious to sell. Its salesmen, 
however, are carefully instructed 
always to deliver the article the 
customer asks for, before he is al- 
lowed to mention the company’s 
own brand. If, for instance, 
Prophylatic tooth brushes are 
handled, and a customer asks for 
one, it is handed over to her and 
that sale is completed. The sales- 
man is then at liberty to recom- 
mend the Owl brand of tooth paste 
or mouth wash or anything else 
that may seem desirable. There 
can be no objection to this method 
of handling the sale. If the method 
is strictly adhered to, there is 
really no attempt to substitute. 

In considering this whole ques- 
tion, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that it is only natural for a 
man to try to sell what he has 
when he is not able to sell what 
is asked for. This is a primai law 
of trade, and we do not believe 
that it can ever be prevented. The 
practice is open to criticism only 
when it is carried on in an insinu- 
ating and underhanded way. If 
the merchant or wholesaler or 
whoever it is, would be straight- 
forward in his attempt to substi- 
tute, little fault could be found 
with him. Supposing, for example, 
he put it this way: “I am sorry 
I do not handle the ‘X’ brand. I 
think Jones & Brothers, down the 
street, carry it. If you care to 
wait, I can probably pick up the 
quantity you wish. But if you are 
not dead set on getting ‘X’ brand, 
perhaps you would like to try ‘O’ 
brand at the same price. We have 
it in stock all the time and can 
make immediate delivery.” 

Where the substitution is put on 
that basis, it is not so pernicious as 
where another brand is substituted 
by forced methods or without even 
consulting the wishes of the buyer. 
Every trade factor should unite 
to stamp out that kind of: substi- 
tution —[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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Production and the Advertising 
Outlook 


Lessons to Be Learned by American Advertisers from Events Now 
Transpiring in Europe 


‘6 O discussion of business 

conditions as they exist in 
this country to-day,” said Irving 
T. Bush, president of the Bush 
Terminal Company, who has just 
returned from Europe, “is of 
value to anybody, as I see it, un- 
less it starts from a consideration 
of fundamental economic princi- 
ples.” 

Every American advertiser is 
looking for light on to-morrow’s 
turn of events. Is it time to defer 
action, or time to go ahead? Are 
our economic conditions favorable 
for a return of prosperity, and if 
so, what can the advertiser do to 
throw the weight of his influence 
on the right side? 

According to Mr. Bush, who 
has had an opportunity during the 
last few months to observe at close 
range industrial conditions in 
England, Germany and France, it 
all goes back with greater force 
and directness than ever before to 
the individual of the community. 

“If you and I refuse to work 
full time we will be unable to 
produce as much goods, or put as 
much labor on them in the course 
of manufacture, as would be the 
case if we worked full time,” he 
said. 

“Look at the present situation 
in England, where the trade 
unions are such an important fac- 
tor in the labor situation, and 
where a bricklayer, for example, 
may only lay a limited number of 
bricks per day—a number that 
may be but 50 per cent of his nor- 
mal -capacity. When the unions 
are able to control production in 
a similar manner throughout all 
branches of industry, in the be- 
lief that such action provides em- 
ployment for more people, what 
must be the inevitable result? De- 
creased production, of course, and 
greater cost of manufacture. 


“Apply that same rule through-, 


out the agricultural and manu- 
facturing activities of this coun- 
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try and you bring about the same 
result. 

“Economic conditions in the 
United States and the three coun- 
tries I have mentioned are not 
alike in any degree. They diter 
in all four countries. It is not 
merely a question of a nation pos- 
sessing its own natural resources. 
I have heard the statement many 
times repeated that countries like 
Siberia and Brazil are perhaps 
richer in natural resources than 
the United States. It is organiza- 
tion and efficiency that make the 
difference. 


WE HAVE MADE THE MOST RAPID 
PROGRESS 


“This country has suffered less 
internally than any of the other 
countries that engaged in the great 
war. After the United States, ' 
England made the most rapid 
progress in a return to stabilized 
conditions, and because of the fact 
that Lloyd George is the only re- 
maining member of the Big Four 
now in power the British Gov- 
ernment presents an outward ap- 
pearance of greater strength than 
do the governments of France 
and Germany. 

“Whether the conditions in 
England are as good as they ap- 
pear will be revealed more clearly 
within a very short time. If a 
labor government is to succeed the 
present one, and there are plenty 
of signs that point that way, there 
will most certainly be days of 
turmoil and uncertainty ahead. 
How this will affect business con- 
ditions in the United Kingdom is 
something no one can foresee. 

“The conditions in France are 
vastly different. The French Gov- 
ernment presents an appearance of 
instability and has for a_ long 
while. But behind that appear- 
ance is a thrifty and frugal popu- 
lation the individuals of which 
have been quietly dropping mite 
after mite into that ‘French sock 
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A JOB WELL DONE 


HE work of welding The Sun 

and The New York Herald into 

a single entity (now The New 
York Herald) has been com- 
pleted. It stands out as the most 
successful amalgamation of news- 
papers in the history of journalism. 


Advertising space in The New York 
Herald has been sold on the basis 
of 200,000 circulation. The Post 
Office Statement of April Ist, 1921, 
‘shows net paid circulation of 
202,088—more than the combined 
net paid circulation of the two 
papers when amalgamated. 


On contract, the present general 
advertising rate in The Herald 
averages about 40% less than the 
combined rate of the two papers 
when amalgamated. 


Since the amalgamation, The New 
York Herald has carried more Dis- 
play advertising than any other New 
York Morning Newspaper, with one 
exception. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
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Telephone Directories 


cover EVERY market 


HROUGH our local tele- 
phone directories you can cover 
any trading center in New York 
State and Northern New Jersey 
and cover it completely and at 
small cost. 
Telephone Directory advertising is 
so profitable that four out of every 
five who use it renew their space 
issue after issue. 
Our representative will be glad to 
show you how telephone directory 
advertising can fit into your mer- 
chandising plans. 
The next issues go to press soon. 


Call Vanderbilt Official 60. 


New York Telephone Company 
P.W. ELDRIDGE, Jr., Sales Manager Directory Advtg. 
1261 Broadway at 31st Street, New York 
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‘necting cords. 
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with no hole in the toe,’ and not- 
withstanding general opinion in 
this country to the contrary, the 
French people, not the Govern- 
mer, understand, are in far better 
shane than they are thought to 
be. 

s for Germany—Germany is 
at \ ork and is coming back com- 
mer-ially and industrially stronger 
every month. German competi- 
tion in England is no myth, as 
Enyiand knows. 

oming over on the boat, I met 
a man who gave me one example 
of it. This man had recently had 
an experience in England that con- 
cerned the purchase of a very 
laree quantity of telephone con- 
His company re- 
ceived estimates for manufactur- 
ing them from a number of Eng- 
lish firms and a German firm. 
The German price was far below 
the English cost of manufacture, 
and the materials of which the 
cord was constructed, all made in 
Germany, were as good in all re- 
spects as-the material of which 
the cords had always been made. 
“Of other conditions in Ger- 

y it will not be necessary to 
weak. They are more or less fa- 

ar to all, 
“The United States differs from 
most European countries in its re- 
lation to world markets in that it 
is largely self-contained—it pro- 
duces most of its own raw mate- 
rials and has a home market large 
enough to consume what it makes 
ani grows. It is only when it 
produces more than the home mar- 
ket wants that it becomes neceés- 
sary to seek foreign markets. I 
h been informed that in Eng- 
land the market for automobiles 
is something like one for every 
three hundred of the population. 
Our potential market has been 
var ously placed at anywhere be- 
twien one for every five and one 
1 very ten. 
yming back to America after 
mtemplation of conditions 
abroad, I find a situation here full 
of promise and encouragement. 
rhe war and the period imme- 
dia’ ly following it have thrown 
us -'! our balance. The demands 
tor American-made goods have 
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naturally fallen off as European 
countries have returned to a peace 
basis. The problem before us is 
to locate once more the princi- 
ples of organization and efficiency 
and apply them to the supplying of 
our own markets through better 
production, better distribution, 
better merchandising, better buy- 
ing, better selling and better ad- 
vertising. 

“It occurs to me that greater 
individual production is the thing 
to be aimed at first. Without it 
costs mount, buying power de- 
clines and credit freezes. There 
may be changes necessary in 
methods of manufacture and dis- 
tribution owing to increased cost 
of transportation. Certainly there 
is much to be done in carrying 
to further development the meth- 
ods of retail merchandising by 
means of which the chain store has 
increased the opportunities for 
buying more frequently. The 
salesman who goes out to sell 
must sell more effectively and 
more constructively. The sale 
must be sold to resell. 

“And, finally, advertising must 
join hands with the salesman and 
sell, and sell, and sell.” 





New Accounts with Fred 
Millis, Inc. 


The Fred Millis, Inc., Advertisin 
Agency, Indianapolis, Ind., has adde 
the following accounts: 

Deschler Cigar Co., Indianapolis; 
Indiana and Illinois newspaper, outdoor 
and agricultural paper advertising; In- 
diana Base Ball Clubs, and the Mod- 
ern Appliance Co., Indiana and Illinois 
newspapers. 





New Accounts with 
J. W. Gannon 


The advertising accounts of the Atlas 
Clothing Co., manufacturer of “Wear- 
test” boys’ clothing, New York, and 
the Cornell Utilities Co., Inc., New 
York, Eastern distributors for “Nokol” 
automatic oil heating systems, are now 
being handled by J. W. Gannon, Inc., 
New York. 





Saxon China Account with 
Cleveland Agency 


The advertising account of The 
Saxon China Company, manufacturing 
potters, of Sebring, O. is now being 
handled by The Schulte-Tiffany Co. 
Cleveland. 
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When Adver- 
tising Can Legitimatize 
Big Profits 


Procter & Gamble, in Business 
Paper Campaign, Tell Retailers 
Some Important Things About 
Turnover—Doing a Service for 
Retailers and for Advertising 
by Such Publicity 





HE power of advertised goods 

to increase retailers’ profits is 
strongly set forth in a business 
paper campaign now being run by 
the Procter & Gamble Distribut- 
ing Company, of Cincinnati—the 
company organized to distribute 
Procter & Gamble soap after that 
concern had broken away from 
the jobber. 

The advertising contains figures 
showing the grocer how an invest- 
ment of eight dollars in a box of 
soap turned twelve times during 
the year can yield a yearly gross 
profit of 300 per cent on the 
original investment, the soap being 
sold for $10. If the grocer sold 
only three boxes during the year 
he would make a yearly gross 
profit of six dollars, or only 75 
per cent on the investment. 

The company makes the inter- 
esting and entirely proper point 
that big profits are absolutely 
legitimate when they are brought 
about through the medium of 
turnover. 

A profit of two dollars on an 
individual box of soap is a small 
matter. But when ten or twelve 
boxes can be sold during the year 
a profit of two dollars per box be- 
comes large if—and the IF should 
be expressed in capital letters— 
the investment is kept at the 
original eight dollars. 

The Procter & Gamble people 
are doing a real service for re- 
tailers in giving wide publicity 
right now to the huge advantages 
that can come through quick turn- 
over, 

It is a fact that a great num- 
ber of retailers, modern in many 
respects, do not realize what turn- 
over is nor know how to get it. 

Comparatively few know that if 
they would double their invest- 
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ment in the soap spoken of in the 
advertisement—or carry a stock 
of two boxes rather than one— 
they would cut in half their yexrly 
gross profit on their original in- 
vestment. 

It is bold merchandising ‘hat 
encourages a retailer to buy only 
one box of soap at a time when 
he would buy perhaps two 
three. If he bought on the latter 
basis he would use just as much 
of Procter & Gamble soap during 
the year as by buying a box at ; 
time. Procter & Gamble would 
make just as much money, but 
retailer wouldn’t. 

Examples of the power of turn- 
over like that mentioned in the 
latest Procter & Gamble presenta- 
tion—the turnover that is made 
possible for the retailer only by 
the power of general advertising 
—will do more than any amount 
of clever argument, written or 
spoken, designed to sell the re- 
tailer on the advantages of adver- 
tised goods. 
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Changes in Staff of Penton 
Publishing Co. 


Several changes have recently been 
made in the staff of The Penton Pub 
lishing Company, Cleveland, publisher 
of The “> vade Review, Abrasive 
Industry, poy Metal Trade, Power 
Boating, The Foundry, and Marine Re- 
view. Among these changes are the 
following: 

E. W. Kreutzberg, formerly of the 
editorial and business departments of 
this company at Cleveland, has been 
appointed Western representative of 
Marine Review and Power Boating. 

John G. Robinson, who formerly was 
publicity manager, Eastern sales and 
service branch at Buffalo, Hall-Scott 
Motor Car Co., has been made asso 
ciate editor of Power Boating. 

A. L. MacBain, formerly of 
Cleveland Press, B. G. Whipple, 
merly of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and F. F. McMichael, formerly of the 
MacLean Publishing Co., Toronto, Ont. 
have joined the copy and art se: 
department at Cleveland. 


the 





Seattle Fish Company Increases 
Distribution 


The Bering Sea Fisheries Com; 
of Seattle, Wash., has opened a br 
office at Minneapolis to handle the «i's 
tribution of “Icy Waters” brand : 
fish in ‘Minnesota, Wisconsin, N 
= South Dakota and Iowa.’ News 
er advertising will be used as 
tri ution in the various cities is secu'ed 
Advertising is placed direct. 
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a OVER THE FENCE 


punt new fields—the richest the world has ever 
known—await your harvesting. Cultivate 
ver- them properly. 


. You can afford to invade these fields with an 
army of tireless salesmen who will put across 


. your message at every street corner, in every 
town—salesmen who will serve you for years for 
nothing but their initial cost—salesmen with a 
backbone of steel—‘“Ing-Rich” Signs of beauti- 
ful, enduring porcelain. 

The above salesman is a giant eight feet high and 
four feet wide—in sixteen colors. YOUR sales- 
man can be made in any size, shape or color 
the scheme you wish. We'll be glad to send you a 
picture of him without obligation. Ask us. 





vas INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING 
a College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 


the Sole Manufacturers of 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED [ron 


SICNS 


; Fadeless Publicity in 
' _ Fverlastrag Porcelain 
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RE you getting whole- 

hearted co - operation 
from the retailer and the 
jobber? Would you like to 
know how to teach the 
dealer to sell your line 
more intelligently; how to 
liven up “dead” dealers; 
how to gain a more per- 
fect dealer distribution by 
mail? 

Would you like to know 
something of the problems 
we have met, the experi- 
ence we have gained, in 
turning inquiries into 
orders; in creating a de- 
mand for a new article; 
in maintaining a year- 
round demand for a once- 
seasonal product? 

May we tell you how we 
have aided manufacturers 
in meeting cut-price, cou- 
pon and free-deal adver- 
tising; how we have. re- 
duced the number of 


Apr. 21, 1021 


Whatis Your Puzzling Problem? 


“turn-backs” on sent-on 
approval merchandise; 
how we are making the 
present - day advertising 
of our clients insure to- 
morrow’s demand? 

We have solved these 
and dozens of other per- 
plexing situations for our 
clients. For solving mai! 
advertising problems is 
our business. We get right 
down to the tip-end of the 
root of the matter and 
find out what’s wrong. 
And then we make it 
right! 

We do not guess. We do not 
theorize. Every recommendation 
is based upon keen, practical 
merchandising experience. W< 
know our business. Which mean 
that we know a good deal about 
your business. 


At any rate, a frank, friendly 
diseussion places you under no 
obligation, and involves no cost. 


Will you write us today? 





Burton Bigelow, President. 
A. J. Randall, Secretary. 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISIN @ CORPORATION 


W. E. Henkel, Chairman. 6f th® Board. 


Mazwell Droke, Vice-President. 
B. G. Sattzgaber, Treasurer. 


539B NORTH CAPITOL AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Westclox Advertising Family Has 
New Member 


Pocket Ben Steps into Advantages of Relatives’ Publicity 


LITTLE stranger has come 
to town—Pocket Ben. He is 
nember of the well-known 
tclox family of La Salle, IIl. 
; is nothing new to the West- 
people, inasmuch as Pocket 
is six years old. But he was 
given public use of his family 
e until a few weeks ago, when 
as advertised in company with 
lder brother, Big Ben. 
cket Ben, the Westclox peo- 
ell Printers’ Ink, made good 
e beginning and was fully en- 
| to be publicly recognized as 
mber of the family. But un- 
ie first of the present year the 
priced watch market prac- 
lly took care of itself. No 
t had to be made by the West- 
Clock Company to dispose of 
output. In fact, the demand 
Pocket Ben automatically grew 
n extent that made the com- 
strive to enlarge its pro- 
1 10n,. 
\ll of this was a real problem. 
It takes time to train a watch 
workman and the Westclox stand- 
ard had to be maintained. 
Several years ago the Western 
Clock Company adopted the idea 
idvertising its products as a 
family rather than as individuals. 
The alarm clock known as Big 
Ben attained a great amount of 
prestige which the company de- 
cided might just as well be capi- 
talized upon for the purpose of 
ling other articles also. From 
it time on Big Ben was adver- 
| as a part of the Westclox 
ly, and this in time built up 
a condition of advertising good- 
will which in a measure would 
aut-matically extend to any new 
Westclox product that might be 
brought out. 
This has proved to be the case 
wit Pocket Ben. The name 
‘lox has become so well 
1 as standing for certain 
alties in time pieces that any 
lition to the line is very largely 


“made” in an advertising way 
from the moment of its admission 
to the family. 

“We secured our opportunity to 
give Pocket Ben the advantages 
of this family advertising some- 
what earlier than we anticipated,” 
said W. S. Ashby, advertising 
manager of the Western Clock 
Company. “If market and other 
conditions kept up as they were 
last year it is hard to tell when 
we might have been able to adver- 
tise this watch with other mem- 
bers of the family. But the point 
is we have been adding to the 
reputation of the general West- 
clox line by the consistent use of 
advertising and thus the way was 
prepared for bringing out the 
watch whenever we felt conditions 
were right. The same thing could 
hold good, of course, if we wanted 
to extend our line still farther.” 

The strength of the family 
trade-mark, “Westclox,” lies in 
the fact that it is really a grade 
mark. The success of Pocket Ben 
before it was advertised is elo- 
quent testimony to the selling 
force of the family trade-mark, 
grade-mark, or whatever you want 
to call it. Its right to bear the 
same family name as that of Big 
Ben and other items in the line 
gave it at once an advertising 
standing that would come under 
ordinary conditions only by long- 
continued effort. 


CAPITALIZING BIG BEN’S REPUTATION 


In the first national advertise- 
ment introducing Pocket Ben its 
relationship to Big Ben—the head 
of the family—is cleverly brought 
out. There is a large illustration 
of Big Ben, although no direct 
reference is made to the larger 
clock. The inference is, of course, 
that Big Ben is the backbone of 
Pocket Ben’s success—which is ex- 
actly the case. 

The family idea is working out 
so well in the case of Pocket Ben 
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that the company has really a big- 
ger asset than it can realize upon 
to the limit. 

“Unfortunately from an adver- 
tising standpoint,” said Mr. Ashby, 
“we are unable to make prompt 
deliveries of the rest of our line. 
We say unfortunately in that we 
cannot get window circulation nor 
can we offer the complete line to 
any new dealers. 

“Our efforts now are being made 
to stock all dealers who carry 
Pocket Ben. When this is done 
in an adequate way we shall turn 
our attention to new outlets.” 


Mid-Western Shoe Companies 
Separate 


The Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe 
Co., Milwaukee, and The Menzies Shoe 
Co. will be separated and the latter 
company moved to Fond du Lac, Wis. 

S. D. Nichols and Geo. P, Utley, to- 
gether with some other connections, 
have purchased a large interest and 
will take over the management of The 
Menzies Shoe Co. Mr. Nichols has 
been in the shoe business for fifteen 
years, having been with the Brown 
Shoe Co. and The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
before coming with the Nunn, Bush & 
Weldon Shoe Co. Mr. Utley was con- 
nected with the McElwain Shoe Co. as 
traveling salesman and assisted in the 
management of the Chicago sales office. 

Mr. Nichols will be president and 
treasurer, and Mr. Utley will be vice- 
«> and secretary. 

he Menzies company’s Menz “Ease” 
M... have been made in Fond du 
Lac for over a year and have been 
sent to Milwaukee for distribution. It 
is expected that by May 1 the divore- 
ing of the two companies will be com- 
plete and then the shoes will be shipped 
from Fond du Lac direct to customers. 

The Menzies company informs Print- 
ers’ Inx that its advertising plans have 
not yet been completed. 


Youngstown, O., Club 
Reorganized 
Youngstown, O., 


Advertising 
Club,. has been reorganized and has 
affiliated with the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the Werld. Frank Her- 
a advertising manager of the George 

Fordyce Co., has been made presi- 
et, _ H. Bolton, vice-president 
of Bolton, Meek and Wearstler, adver- 
tising agency, is secretary and treasurer. 


Joins McConnell & Fergusson 


Charles f Bell, formerly with the 
MacLean ublications, Toronto, has 
joined McConnell & Ferguson, advertis- 
ing agency, and is now with the head 
office of this firm at London, Ont. 
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Rochester Protects Investo;s 


The Rochester Ad Club is dire:‘ing 
the publicity in a month’s drive ag: inst 
the operations of unscrupulous k 
promoters. Other organizations ed 
with the club in its endeavor are the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary b, 
Kiwanis Club, Credit Men’s Assvcia 
tion, Optimists Club, Business Wor -n's 
Club, . M. C. A, Knights of Co 
lumbus and the Rochester banks. 

Display and classified advertisin: i: 
the newspapers, car cards, posters, 
tion-picture trailers, circulars and er 
kinds of advertising are being sed 
and a band of spauere is giving talks 
in factories. 

The work is being carried on wider 
the name of the Investors Protective 
Committee, each organization being rep- 
resented by an accredited representa- 
tive. Ernest A. Paviour, president of 
the Ad Club, laid out the plan of 
publicity. 


F. A. Ames Account with 
Indianapolis Agency 


The F. A. Ames Company 
Owensboro, Ky., has_ placed its adver 
tising account in the hands of the Field 
Advertising Service of Indianapolis. 
The F. A. Ames Company builds special 
passenger bodies for Ford cars, and 
truck units for all makes of gasoline 
cars, in addition to its business of 
buggy manufacturing. Separate advertis 
ing campaigns for all three branches of 
the business have already been started 
in trade, national and agricultural pub- 
lications. 


“L’Evenement” Appoints 
Walter J. Healy 


Walter J. Healy, recently sales m 
ager of the Gazette Printing Co. Lt rd. 
Montreal, has been appointed adver 
ing director of L’Evenement, om ee 
and Le Nouvelliste. The foreign ad 
vertising office of both papers will be 
located in Montreal. 

In addition to handling the gen ral 
advertising of these two newspaj 
Mr. Healy will also direct the activi ties 
of the W. J. ae Marketing Servic 


Husband & Thomas Agency 
Adds Three Accounts 


The Kaestner & Hecht Company, (hi 
cago, electric elevators, Mitchell [Lime 
Company, Mitchell, Ind., and Kceith- 
Landis Corporation, Chicago, electric 
clocks, have placed their advertising 
accounts with the Husband & Tho:as 
Company, Chicago. 


Leaves Rochester Agency for 
Franklin Automobile Co 


Jost Knabb, for the past year wich 
the C. Goodwin advertising age cy, 
a has joined the elvert ng 
staff of the Franklin Automobile 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Printed and bound by the Read- Taylor Co. 
of Baltimore, Md. 


“ Himmel Modern m Stave Equipment.” “ 
the d catalog 
of M. L. eee He om of Baltimore, 
is bound in INTERLAKEN Book Cloth. 
This catalog presents a complete line 
of store furniture that has been designed 
to meet the exacting requirements of 
better merchandising. Just how thor- 
oughly M. L. Himmel — Son under- 
stand those 
be. date dices to eee dian 

material for catalog binding— - 

INTERLAKEN. 











7. 





yy, AF the text matter of your book- 


# ened materially in selling value, 
you would improve it without hesitat- 
ing. Why not take a similar attitude 
toward its binding ? 


The economy and selling influence of 
bindings made from INTERLAKEN 
Book Cloth are explained fully in our 
cloth-bound booklet, “Getting Your 
Booklet Across.” A copy is yours for 
the asking. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, _ Providence, R. I. 
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HOME 
CIRCULATION 


Here’s a “close-up” on the quick-acting, 
result-getting circulation of Dayton and 
Springfield papers—the circulation in the 
HOMES of Dayton and Springfield—the 
service that is first considered when you 
buy space. Computations are made from 
last A. B. C. Audits: 


DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


Leads other evening paper 








DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


Leads morning paper 


DAYTON SUNDAY NEWS 
Leads other Sunday paper 


SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS 


Leads morning paper 


SPRINGFIELD SUNDAY NEWS 
Leads other Sunday paper 


When you buy space in the News League 
papers, this is service you receive that 
no other Dayton or Springfield paper can 
give you, 


News League of Ohio 


Principal Office, Dayton, Ohio 


New York: I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower. 
Chicago: JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Building. 
































W hat Books Should an Advertising 
‘Man Read? 


It Depends on the Kind of Books He Likes—A Brief List That May Be 
Cited as Examples of Good Style in Their Various Departments 


> Hatitrpay Company, Lim1tTep 
Hamitton, Canapa, April, 1921. 
itor of Printers’ Inxk: 
m a subscriber to your magazines, 
h weekly and monthly. 
hat authors would you advise an 
nan to read who has good natural 
y but is rather deficient in Eng- 
and whose style needs to be 
led off? 
\ny suggestions you may make will 
ery thankfully received. 
H. C. Nunn. 


N suggesting a course of read- 

ing for the purpose described, 
a great deal depends upon the 
tastes and inclinations of the in- 
dividual who is going to swallow 
the prescription. For it is hard to 
imagine any more dispiriting 
drudgery than wading through 
page after page of absolutely ir- 
reproachable English which is at 
the same time utterly uninterest- 
ing. Drudgery of this sort may 
be good for the soul, and it doubt- 
less has its place in the process of 
becoming well-informed, but it is 
not of the slightest value, in our 
opinion, to the development of 
clarity and facility of style. 

or style is not a product of 
nouns and pronouns, of rules of 
grammar and precepts of rhetoric. 
It is not gained by a conscious ef- 
fort of the intellect, but by the de- 
velopment of what a musician 
would call “a good ear.” A good 
style depends primarily upon the 
ability to feel the difference be- 
tween clearness and opacity, clum- 
siness and grace, strength and 
weakness. And since this is so 
lareely a matter of the sensibili- 
tics and emotions, the first require- 
ment in reading for style is an 
illuminating interest in the sub- 
je There is no inspiration in 
the uninteresting, no matter how 
strong one’s sense of duty may 
happen to be. 

\erefore the authors which an 
adman should read in order to im- 
prove his style will vary according 
to what he happens to like or dis- 
like. We know of a man who 


keeps handy a volume of Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” as a stimulant for a jaded 
style, but we wouldn’t recommend 
it to one who has no special taste 
for the slow drama of history. 
One of the most successful adver- 
tising managers in this country 
reads Thomas 4 Kempis when 
things seem difficult. As between 
Gibbon or Thomas a Kempis, and 
the short stories of Henry 
there is a great gulf, but either 
may provide the needed spur. 

With the above proviso, and 
with the further warning that per- 
sonal taste must govern in mak- 
ing recommendations as well as in 
taking them, we may venture a 
few specific suggestions. 

The Bible in the Authorized 
Version. The Book of Common 
Prayer. Marcus Aurelius, Thomas 
a Kempis. 

Gibbon’s “Rome,” Francis Park- 
man’s “History of France in the 
New World,” John Fiske’s “His- 
tory of the United States.” 

Washington Irving’s “Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith” and “Christo- 
pher Columbus.” Lord Charn- 
wood’s “Abraham Lincoln.” 

The Essays of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Walter Pater and Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. 

Lincoln’s First and Second In- 
augural and Gettysburg Addresses, 
Edmund Burke’s Speeches, Web- 
ster’s Reply to Haine. 

Henry D. Thoreau’s “Walden,” 
and Henry Van Dyke’s “Little 
Rivers.” 

“Vanity Fair,” “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” “The Scarlet Letter.” 

Short Stories by Edgar Allan 
Poe, Rudyard Kipling and O. 
Henry. 

For the above list we claim only 
one virtue: it is as elastic as you 
please. It is probably not the best 
list which can be produced, but in- 
asmuch as no two people have ever 
been brought into agreement upon 
that subject, it will probably serve. 
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The books referred to are at 
least sturdy representatives of 
their several branches, and can do 
no possible harm to a_ copy 
writer’s style. As for choosing 
among them it is well to remem- 
ber that the man who doesn’t like 
caviar is at liberty to let caviar 
alone—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Mail-Order 
Field Showing Slight 
Recovery 


N indication of a slight re- 

turn of strength to mail- 
order business is revealed in the 
March sales figures of the more 
important mail-order companies. 
Commenting on this indication, 
and on the failure of chain-store 
systems to continue showing large 
increases, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal says: 

“Though still substantially less 
than in 1920, sales of mail-order 
houses in March made a much 
better display than in the first two 
months of the year. On the other 
hand, gross sales of the chain- 
store systems, while higher than 
in 1920, showed less increase in 
March than in February, though 
this difference was negligible. 

“Recent survey of national busi- 
ness conditions indicated that the 
public is still inclined to restricted 
buying; also that except in the 
Middle Atlantic and the New 
England States farmers are not 
paying bills, owing to lack of 
funds. Such conditions in the 
rural districts are not helpful to 
mail-order business, yet figures 
show that sales in March, as com- 
pared with February, recovered 
about 50 per cent toward normal. 

“Sears-Roebuck’s sales in March 
were 27 per cent below the previ- 
ous year, as against decreases of 
50 per cent in February, 47 per 
cent in January and 38 per cent 
in December. 

Montgomery Ward’s gross sales 
in March were 38 per cent under 
the same month of the year previ- 
ous, against 51 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, 34 per cent in January and 
30 per cent in December; while the 
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American Wholesale Corpor:tion 
reported a decrease of only 1() per 
cent, compared with 28 per cent 
in February, 34 per cent in [an- 
uary and 20 per cent last De- 
cember. 

“Continuing prosperity oi the 
chain-store system is partly at- 
tributed, paradoxically, to exten- 
sive unemployment in the large 
cities. Five-and-ten-cent experts 
figure that men out of work buy 
necessities from these stores, 
though in more prosperious times 
their patronage turns to retailers 
of greater éclat. 

“Sales of Woolworth, Kresge 
and United Cigar Stores have dis- 
played continuous growth in the 
first three months of this year, 
as compared with 1920, with the 
single exception of Woolworth’s 
January sales, which decreased 
1.65 per cent. 

“Woolworth’s sales increased 9 
per cent in March, 12 per cent in 
February and 11 per cent in De- 
cember over the year previous, 
while similar increases of Kresge 
were 11 per cent in March, 17 
per cent in February, 5 per cent 
in January and 18 per cent in 
December; and of United Cigar 
Stores, 7 per cent in March and 
February, 10 per cent in January 
and 18 per cent in December.” 


Oil Account with Honig- 


Cooper 

The Associated Oil Compa: 
fornia has retained the Honig-Cooper 
Company, San Francisco, to handle 
its account. An advertising cam paign 
on lubricating oils and gasoline wil! be 
placed in the territory west of “the 
Rocky Mountains. 


any of Cali 


J. C. Kennedy with “Ottawa 
Citizen” 

J. C. Kennedy, formerly of the staff 
of Marketing, oronto, is now on the 
service department of the Ottawa Cit- 
izen. Mr. Kennedy has been a_ mem 
ber of the publicity staffs of the World 
Film Corporation and the Selznick or 
ganization. 


” 
Buys “Screenland 
Myron Zobel has purchased Screen- 
land, Hollywood, Cal., and will become 
editor and publisher of the publication 
oyd Tune continues to act as adver 
kare manager. 
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What Kind of Merchandising Service 
Are You Willing to Pay For? 


If a newspaper can do a better soliciting job for less money 
than your own sales force, your sales force needs a transfusion 


of blood. 


If newspapers could save you money by so doing—they would 
advertise to sell goods for you, solicit free advertising for you, 
distribute samples for you, canvass for window displays for you 
and trim windows for yu—AND CHARGE YOU FOR 
THEM IN THE ADVERTISING RATE. 


If it were for the good of advertising, newspapers would do 
these things. 


Instead of which the Newspaper Division of the Associated 


Advertising Clubs of the World, in conference with and upon 
the advice of the American Association of Advertising Agents, 
have agreed that it is unprofitable, unfair and altogether ill- 
advised to grant “requests for service that is clearly not within 
the province of newspapers, such as selling goods or other can- 
vassing, or the payment of bills for printing and postage of 
letters, broadsides, etc,” 
Write to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World for their newly 
adopted Standards of Merchandising Practice, or to us, and we will 
send with it The World’s Plan to give Merchandising Service that is 
for the good of the cause of advertising, that seeks to promote a 
permanent willingness to co-operate, rather than a mere temporary 
passive acquiescence in co-operation on the part of the dealer—Service 
that is for the majority, not for the few. 
Have you seen “The New York World’s Buying Centers ot Greater 
New York”? 
Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 
THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Maliers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 


The Evening orld 
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The New 
Sunday Morning 


Issue of 


The Washington Times 


Together with the existing 
Sunday Evening Issue 


Offers the National Advertiser 


An immediate circulation 
in excess of 125,000 


And makes it possible for him to place 
his advertising message before the 
greatest circulation ever achieved by 
a Washington newspaper in the rich 
territory of the District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, and the two Virginias. 


Foreign Representatives: 
Western Office: 
E. T. R. MURFEY, 


503 Hearst Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Eastern Office: 
I. A. KLEIN, 
Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. 





























Advertising Methods of Customers 
Used as Basis of Credit Extension 


Credit Office Issues Significant Instructions to Its Employees 


By H. Uehlinger 


Assistant Treasurer, Hilo Varnish Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


as been the good fortune of 
iost credit offices during the 
ast four years to be able to point 
exceedingly high volume of 
siness, with an exceedingly 
ll percentage of bad debt 
ses, and the conclusion would 
to be well justified, that the 
dit department has been well 
ged. 
little closer study of the sub- 
ject, however, will not warrant a 
conclusion so flattering. The facts 
were that while business was 
booming, men had wherewith to 
pay. So long as business was as- 
cending, collections offered no dif- 
ficulty and credits no serious prob- 
lem. 

Like other departments, the 
credit office was mighty busy, but 
the head of the department and his 
- sistants were able nevertheless 

o indulge freely in motoring, golf 
+ other. pastimes, so that the 
technique of credits.and point of 
view in the credit department have 
suffered during the period of in- 
flation; and we have had losses 
since, and are likely to have losses 
in ascending scale as a result. It 
is positively unusual, this condi- 
tion of finding a corporation, 
though solvent, yet not liquid, 
with a large proportion of assets 
compared to liabilities, and yet 
unable to meet obligations. There 
has been an over-expansion of 
credit, a too liberal use of it, if 
you will. Credit has found its 
way into brick and mortar, tools 
and equipment, and merchandise 


which seems to have been pur- 


chased—now that as we look back 
—at a price level ridiculously high. 

With many topheavy balance 
sheets, and business opening up, 
the credit office must readjust it- 
self to meet these new conditions, 


uit nted by permission from Credit 
Ontity 


and meet them squarely and fairly 
until the period of readjustment 
is over. In that way many fail- 
ures will be' prevented. 

We know that this is a time 
when it is inadvisable to force a 
customer to pay, and a time to 
lend every possible aid, especially 
if the customer shows in a genu- 
inely constructive way that he is 
meeting the new conditions that 
the lapse in business necessitates. 

What are the new methods or 
policies that the credit office 
adopts in these abnormal times? 

These are expressed in the fol- 
lowing instructions addressed re- 
cently by a credit manager “To all 
employees of the Credit Office.” 


NEW METHODS AND POLICIES 


“In order more quickly to bring 
to light accounts that are falling 
behind in payment and to give 
them the benefit of preferred at- 
tention in a constructive way 

“All accounts thirty days past 
due amounting to $500 or more 
[this figure may be changed ac- 
cording to the business] are to be 
referred to the credit manager. 

“Reopened accounts and new 
accounts due to changed business 
conditions throughout the world 
must be considered under the 
same category. All such accounts 
should receive attention in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“Discover ‘the motive of the 
order, that is, why the order was 
tendered, was it the result of 
salesmanship, good-will or adver- 
tising? If convinced that the 
order came in the natural course 
of business, proceed to gather 
credit data as usual. 

“Financial statements must re- 
veal from your analysis whether 
there has been an over-investment 
of funds in buildings, steel and 
merchandise. 
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“Furthermore, the credit office 
must know definitely whether the 
merchandise values as they appear 
in the statements are taken at 
prices in conformity with the best 
practice, which is, market price if 
lower than cost price, cost price 
if cost is lower than market. 

“Inasmuch as approximately 
every business house in the coun- 
try has a largely increased over- 
head which includes wages, sal- 
aries, taxes, telephone, upkeep of 
new buildings, etc., it shall be the 
practice of this office from this 
date, before extending any con- 
siderable new credit to old cus- 
tomers or credit to new customers, 
to learn and know definitely 

“Whether or not the customer 
has trimmed his pay roll, curtailed 
his overhead, and brought within 
reasonable bounds his entire ex- 
penditures so that his loss, if any, 
for the ensuing year will be -mini- 
mized. Our investigators should 
take nothing for granted. 

“Inasmuch as up-to-date credit 
information is valuable in deter- 


mining the quality of a credit ap- 
plicant, it shall be the policy here- 
after 

“To use more liberally the inter- 
change bureaus throughout the 
country, so that instantaneous re- 
ports of customers’ present indebt- 


edness may be known.” If ever 
up-to-date information was worth 
anything it is worth far more to- 
day. 

“Newspapers and trade papers 
are filled with news items con- 
cerning the financial affairs of 
many of our customers. Some 
speak of reduced payrolls, shutting 
down of plants, working part 
time, reorganizations, extensions, 
receiverships, etc. The clipping 
department is therefore urged 

“To follow more closely its 
work and incorporate the clippings 
in the commercial report folder; 
further 

“In order that an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the customers’ ad- 
vertising methods may be available, 
it is requested that advertising in 
the trade papers and newspapers 
showing the class of goods offered 
for sale be attached and made part 
of the commercial report. 
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“It has been the practice of this 
office to record on cards, folders, 
etc., data concerning the c edit 
responsibility of our customers, 
In order to prevent any Possi'vility 
of errors of judgment, it sha‘! be 
the practice of the office here:fter 

“To present only the orivinal 
information for consideratio::, so 
that a decision may be made with 
that in full view; and it follows 
that orders are to be certified as to 
credit with The Commercial Re- 
port Folder, The Custoier’s 
Ledger Sheet and The Collection 
Correspondence; also in full view 
when the judgment whether to 
ship or not to ship is being made.” 

In conclusion, revision and re- 
consideration are the big words 
inscribed indelibly in the credit 
office to-day, and the credit man- 
ager with his assistants is work- 
ing with unusual energy applying 
themselves to a study of the cur- 
rents of commerce as they flow 
through the credit structure. 

He is carrying through worthy 
customers and attempting to ex- 
tend intelligently new credit wher- 
ever the credit investigation indi- 
cates an understanding on the part 
of customers that they know some- 
thing of where and what their 
losses or profits for the ensuing 
year are likely to be. 


Marshall Field Issues New 
Advertising Book 


The wholesale house of Marshall 
Field & Company in Chicago has is- 
sued a richly printed book entitled 
“Chicago the Great Central Market— 
A Collection of Editorials and Illus 
trations from the ‘Field Sua Ne 4 
a Monthly Publication issued 
shall Field & Company, wholes: R. 4 
its Merchant Customers.” Thx book 
is devoted largely to describing and 
illustrating details of the Chicago plan 
which is working out to bring impor- 
tant physical changes. It is «unusual 
from an advertising standpoint in that 
only one page is devoted to direct talk 


_about the firm itself. 


R. F. Anschutz with “Oil 


’ 
News” 

R. F. Anschutz, formerly 
advertising manager of the Sinclair 
Refining Compeny and editor of the 
Sinclair house-organ, has been made 
head of the Chicago editorial depart 
ment of Oi News, published by the 
ad Publishing Company, Galesburg, 


sistant 
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Springs from Two Lively Sources 


Lo eal 
Diep co een |) 
RECORD | 


Closer Knowledge of Publications 


Friendship grown with editors and 
owners for 20 years give intimacy 
not duplicated elsewhere. 


Actual Contact With Dealers 


Dealers in many lines long know- 
ing our record can be interested 
on our word that advertising is to be 
done in the foreign language press. 


Agencies and advertisers great in America’s com- 
merce are served by us. If you, also, like dis- 
tinctive, specialized service 


Consider the leader of the field 


LOUIS KRAM Wc. 


Pioneer Business-makers for 20 years 
among -oreign Speaking Millions of USA. 
299 Broadway New York City 


O 


,OO 
20555 STOOLS OO SS 
OO 60 
9555002 
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é< »» announces 
TEXTILES few ota 


“TEXTILES” announces that its contro!ling 
interest has been purchased by The i laire 








— 





Publishing Co., of 1170 Broadway, ‘New York ‘ 

— City; publishers of The Corset and Underwear 
Review, The Notion and Novelty Review, ! ress \ 

Management fFssentials and Trade Directories. They will b 
give “Textiles” the benefit of their experience § 

in bringing out a much better and stronger f 


paper. ai 


“TEXTILES” is improving its personal ap- p 

pearance by being printed on highly coated cc 

paper, and in a larger size. The type pace is . 

New nine inches wide by eleven and one half inches 7 
Type Page high. This will give advertisers more ade uate st 
space for their advertisements and give oppor- m 


tunity for a more attractive typographical i 

layout. tic 

‘ ° he 

“TEXTILES’” editorial pages are under the he 

Me direction of Mr. Samuel S. Dale, who retains co 
Mr. Dale _ his financial interest through the transfer. Mr. . 
remains as Dale, for more than twenty years editor and 7 
Edit publisher in this field, needs no introduction to ole 
— the textile field. He will concentrate on making W 
“Textiles” of greater technical strength than it 

ever before. a 


“TEXTILES” guarantees you a distribution of = 
not less than five thousand copies. And most jwen 
A Word on of these copies, like a valued text book, will be of 
Circulation kept on file, not thrown away. Its advertising : 
pages have, therefore; a greater than ordinary only 
value. Wig 


“TEXTILES’” aim is to be not only the 

“Textiles” monthly technical authority of the field, but to Hi 

: give you a concise and complete monthly re- 

“a ed the view of the trade. It will be a reference book wi 
Advertiser that will pay your advertising department to tato, 


carefully consider. only 

TI 

- io . W ig 

The Haire Publishing Co. = 

1170 BROADWAY NEW YORK Wie 
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Piggly Wiggly Adver- 
tises the New Purchasing 
Power of the Dollar 





HE matter of price compari- 

sons in advertising has been 
often debated, and it has been 
pretty generally agreed that the 
practice is harmful. If you ad- 
vertise a suit of clothes for sale 
by saying it “was $85,” but “is now 
$70,” you arouse suspicion in the 
reader’s mind in two particulars: 
first, that you were profiteering 
t the $85 price, and, second, that 
it was only an artificial or “paper” 
price anyhow. Moreover, you en- 
courage him to believe that if he 
will wait a while he may get the 
suit for $60. 

However, the Piggly Wiggly 
stores recently introduced a 
method of comparative advertis- 
ing that avoided these objections. 
It compared, not prices in connec- 
tion with specific merchandise, but 
the buying power of the 1920 and 
the 1921 dollars, which is the only 
comparison that means anything 
to the consumer anyhow. The 
advertisement, headed “The Tale 
of Two dollars,” appeared in fifty 
cities. John C, Burch, the Piggly 
Wiggly. advertising manager, says 
it received more favorable com- 
ment than anything of the kind 
previously attempted and that re- 
quests for copies have come from 
many manufacturers and railroad 
managers, The essential portion 
of it was as follows: 


The dollar of March, 1920, would buy 
only 334 pounds of sugar. 

The dollar of to-day will a at Piggly 
Wiggly 11 1-9 pounds of sug 

The dollar of March, 1920. ‘sae buy 
only six pounds of rice, 

The dollar of to-day will buy at Piggly 
Wigo'y 22 1-4 pounds of rice. 

The dollar of March, 1920, would buy 
only ‘1% pounds of Irish potatoes. 

The dollar of to-day will buy at Piggly 
Wig }4 1-3 pounds of Irish potatoes. 


The dollar of March, 1920, would buy 
only 22 pounds of meal. 
The dollar of to- yf a buy at Piggly 
Wiga' 49 pounds 

The dollar of March, 1920, would buy 
aly 114 pounds hand- picked navy 
eans, 

The dollar of to-day will buy at Piggly 
: iggly 18 2-5 pounds hand-picked navy 
éans. 
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In March, 1920, 3 pounds of Canova 

coffee would cost $1.55. 
o-day at Piggly Wiggly 3 pounds of 

this same coffee will cost $1.00. : 

In March, 1920, 6 pounds of Crisco 
sold for $1.90. 

To-day at Piggly Wiggly this same 
product can be bought for $1.09. 

In March, 1920, 24 pounds Highest 
Patent Flour sold for $1.80. 

To-day . igo Wiggly it can be 
bought for $. 

In Merch. 1920, a dozen eggs sold 
from 70 cents to 75 cents a dozen. 

To-day at Piggly Wooly @ dozen eggs 
can be bought for 36 c 

The dollar of 1920 pe not fill the 
market basket 

The dollar of 1921 at Pigaly Wiggly 
will fill the market basket 





The Work of the Advertising 
Agencies Corporation 


In speaking of the work acocmplished 
by the Advertising Agencies Corpora- 
tion, which was organized by the Ameri- 
ican Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretray of that association, at a dinner 
in New York celebrating the tenth an- 
niversary of the association said: “We 
have worked the Advertising Agencies 
Corporation with a double purpose. One 
to serve ourselves within our own con- 
fines of operation, that is to make such 
an organization as would serve this great 
possibility of Government advertising 
and to save ourselves from what might 
appear unfair discrimination and to 
benefit from what might grow from it. 
It is to have for ourselves a business 
appearance before that greatest of all 
corporations, the greatest business or- 
ganization that the world has ever 
seen—the United States Government. 

en we went as a unified body we 
have found that we have won for our- 
selves appreciation that advertising agen- 
cies could not have otherwise attained. 
We could not go there otherwise and 
find the response that business men give 
to business men and so we went as a 
unified body. We have to-day a stand- 
ing as business men that each and every 
one of us can be proud of.” 


D. F. Praether with Magill- 
Weinsheimer 


Donald F. Praether has resigned his 
connection with the Jahn & Ollier En- 
graving Company, of Chicago, and is 
now with the sales department of the 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company, Chicago 
printers. 








New Accounts with Chatta- 
nooga Agency 

The R. P. Wood Advertising Ser- 
vice of Chattanooga, Tenn., is han- 
dling the accounts of the Mascot Stove 
Company, Wardlaw es Mills, and 
Chattanooga Coffin and Casket Com- 
pany. 
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Oakland, California 
ADVERTISING PAYS HERE 
@A newspaper's standing in its 
own home town, based on the 
regard with which local mer- 
chants hold it as an advertising 
medium, is valuable evidence for 
the National Advertiser to con- 
sider. 
€1920 advertising lineage in Oak- 
land’s three daily newspapers: 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE (7 da.) 
13,383,902. Increase 24% 
Second Oakland Paper (6 da.) 
6,224,750. Increase 10% 
Third Oakland Paper (6 da.) 
: 1,896,930. Increase 


nates, 


ee ee ee 





1% 





















The TriBunE 
renders 
excellent 
merchandising 
co-operation 
available for 
an actual or 
prospective 
advertiser. 
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Wholesale Grocers Form 
Educational Body 


Plans for a survey of the wholc.ale 
grocery business in the U. S. and Can:da 
were made at a meeting of whole-al 
grocers in Chicago, on April 13, and an 
organization to be known as the I er- 
national Wholesale Grocers’ Ediica- 
tional Committee was formed at ‘hat 
meeting to carry out these plans. 

This committee, having ten mem! -rs, 
will be financed by the wholesaler: in 
its work of making a survey of the 
wholesale grocery business of the coun- 
try. Its report on the survey wi! be 
submitted to every wholesaler in the 
United States and Canada. 

This survey will be made by the Bu 
reau of Business Research of New Y ork 
University, under the direction of Dr 
Lewis aney, assisted by J, Frank 
Grimes, of the William W. Thompson 
Company, Chicago. 

The other members of the committee 
are as follows: C. H. Schlapp, St. Lovis,* 
Mo., Krenning-Schlapp Grocer Co.; B. D, 
Crane, Fort Smith, Ark.; Reynolds-D vis 
Grocery Co.; John G, Clark, Bad \x 
Mich., Clark “& McCaren Co.; T. H 
Kinnear, Toronto, Ont., T. Kinnear & 


0.3 Pyke, Toronto, Ont., 7 J 
Bolster, Meridian, iss., Mier ian 
Wholesale Co.; E. P. Schoentgen, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia, Groneweg & Schoent 
gen Co.; H. a Humphreys, Blooming 
= Ill., J. F. Humphreys Co.; Neely 

| ar Leavenworth, Kan., Pittman-Todd 

. Zeuch, Davenport, Ia., 
oo L. Marks Co. 


New Officers of Autopoint 
Pencil Company 


The Auto apes Pencil Company, man 
ufacturer of automatic wood and meta! 
pencils, has elected new officers and 
plans a national advertising campaign 
for its products. The advertising wi!! be 
placed through Critchfield & Company, 


Chicago. 

The new executives of the company 
are: E. W. Hough, president, formeriy 
general manager of the W. S. Hough, 
Jr., Co., Providence, R. I., manufacturer 





of seamless precious metal tubing for 


pencil makers; Hugo S. Hasselquist 
first vice-president and _ director of 
manufacturing, formerly with the W ah! 
Co., manufacturer of “Eversharp” 
pencils; Alfred C. Bergholl, second 


vice-president and director of sales, for- 
merly general European sales manager 
of Advance-Rumely Mfg. Co., and (has. 
A. Stevens, treasurer. Mr. Stev 
head of Stevens, Maloney & Co., Chi 
cago, retail and wholesale station« 


J. B. Walker with Ferry-H «nly 
Agency 

J. B. Walker, formerly with 
gomery Ward & Company, as superin 
tendent of catalogue preparatio: and 
in charge of newspaper and m 
advertising, has become associate 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co.. *t its 
Chicago office. 











Veen, pany. 
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vlsser. The current May number of 
ms, Harper's Magazine which 
will be rounds out its seventy-first 
v York year breaks the record of 


all previous May issues in 





Davis advertising revenue. 
me 2 
ridiss . . 
hoot One advertiser writes :— 
oming 
; ~. "ke ok ‘Harper's has never 
. seemed more essential. 
int ‘ j 
Whether times are good or ‘ 
5 and bad I know it is one magazine ; 
will be f 
sate through which I can always F 
ih reach a dependable market.’ 
second One of The Quality Group 
x 
Twenty thousand reprints of the article 
in March Harper’s, by Thomas W. 3 
Lamont, on ‘Problems of the Incoming é 


[anly Administration,’’ have proven insufficient. 
Only a few copies remain which will 
be sent on request while they last. 


rin Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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ING TO IT- 


IS THE NAME OF OUR 
NEWSPAPER, ; ust published 
for the first time 











We are confident that every sales and advertising executive 
who receives it will find the practical information it con- 
tains of interest to him. 


You should be on our mailing list to get ‘“‘HOPPING TO IT.” 
Check the coupon on this page and we will mail the first issue 
to you right away. 


Oh, say! By-the-way! Have you got your copies of the 
Mr. Sales Pup Book and the folders of Iva Hunch and Sales Jr.? 
If you haven't, better send for them today. You'll want to 
use some of these new Business Cartoon features in your next 
House Organ. 


HOP SERVICE, Inc. 


(Cartoon Department) 
Wrigley Building, Chicago 





I NOTICE THAT THE 
SALESMEN wHo 
WRITE THEIR BOSSES 
ABOUT WHAT THEY'RE 
GOING TO.SELL 
TRIP USUALLY AREN 


SENT BACK TO 
REAUZE THEIR DREAMS 














HOP SERVICE, Inc. (Cartoon Dept.), Wrigley Building, Chicago. 
Put us on your mailing list for “HOPPING TO IT” () 

The new book of 84 Mr. Sales Pup Cartoons [_} 

Send us} The new folder of Iva Hunch Cartoons C) 

( The new folder of Sales Jr. Cartoons CJ 











Firm Name Business. — — 
§ Sales Ma r. H. O. Edito: 

Att. of _—______— 1 Adv. Mgr., S. P. Mgr. 

Street City —- 
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Wrongs 
in Distribution Hurt 
Advertising 





(Continued from page 8) 


five ton capacity—which can be 
placed on a railroad flat car or 
truck or trolley car or chassis of 
auto, and which can be trans- 
ferred from one to another and 
without difficulty and in very little 
time. Colonel Bonner did not con- 
template coal hauling in his opera- 
tion, but it applies as well to ‘that 
as anything else. He gave more 
thought to general merchandise. 
He has demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of various persons (Mr. 
Spillane names Henry L. Doherty 
as one of the capitalists interested) 
that freight can be loaded in his 
containers in a warehouse, shipped 
out on auto chassis, or on trolley 
truck to railroad, transferred to 
flat car, transported to city of 
destinatioh and there shifted from 
railroad flat car to auto chassis, 
trolley truck or horse-drawn ve- 
hicle and delivered to consignee 
without breaking bulk and with- 
out any one of the operations of 
shifting from one truck base to 
the other taking more than a few 
minutes or costing more than a 
very small sum.” 

he device which I saw in Lon- 
don contemplated detachable box 
car bodies, to be used interchange- 
ably between railway trucks and 
automobile chassis, in addition to 
containers for flat car use. It 
must be remembered, however, 
that English box car bodies are 
small enough to be loaded onto 
automobile chassis, though this 
doc — affect the principle in- 
voived,. 

\dd to the terminal losses the 
tremendous loss caused by the 
haulage of empty cars and all of 
the other kinds of car idleness, 
and the burden of waste becomes 
omething to ponder over. To 
pick a month, in July, 1920, one- 
third of the freight car mileage 
was made by cars running empty. 
And that probably was not far 
Irom an average. 


S¢ 
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Proof 


THE PROOF of 
our ability is in our 
“proofs.”’ 


Next time you’ve a 
difficult campaign to 
be set up, put us on 
the job. We'll let our 
case rest on the result. 

Telephone Fitz 
Roy 2719. 


Ad’ Agencies’ 
Service Company 


Typographers 
209-219 W 38 - NEW YORK 


























Each armof the 
service func- 
tions differently, 
but all must 


focus on a com- 
mon objective 
for success. 








Ahby 97. 702T PRINTERC 


TNW 419 








Street ___——__— 


———$$—_$ 


VS —---—_— 
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THE MOORE INSTITUTE 
Industrial ebiitien 


(Organized in 1918 under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur J. Eddy) 
Maintains a complete organ- 
ization, including an eminent 
authority on Trade Asso- 
ciations as legal counsel, 
for directing the co-opera- 
tive activities of competing 
manufacturers along prac- 

tical and safe lines. 


Correspondence Confidential 
References Exchanged 


THE MOORE INSTITUTE 
Industrial essindians 





(Established 1918) 


The farmer’s ready- 
money crop is po- 
tatoes. Consequently 
the potato is his 
hobby. 
Potato Magazine sup- 
plies the needed con- 
necting link between 
potato scientists and 
the commercial po- 
tato growers, of 
which there are over 
500,000 in America. 
Potato Magazine 
advertise- 
ments bring di- 
rect results 


139 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO 
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Surely we distribute inefficier ily, 
though we make better than eny- 
one else in the world. 

Not all of our trouble is duc to 
railroad maladjustment. There are 
faults in distribution elsewhere. A 
not inconsiderable part of the dif- 
ficulty is elsewhere. An authority 
says that interviews with exccu- 
tives discloses the fact that only 
35 per cent of the manufacturers 
of the United States are familiar 
with mechanical handling equip- 
ment and its functions and that 65 
per cent are unfamiliar with even 
the minor details of such machin- 
ery. Mechanical handling equip- 
ment is surely an aid to distribu- 
tion. Its uses are marvelous and 
many. Isn’t man a creature of 
habit ? 

Thus far we have considered 
only the mechanical side of distri- 
bution. It is full of imperfections, 
full of perfectly possible oppor- 
tunities for remedy. Evolutionary 
changes in the mechanical process 
of distribution should be encour- 
aged, because they mean less waste 
and more of tangible wealth per 
pound of expended effort. If w« 
are not after that result, then what 
are we after? 

The answer is that in the mass 
that is what we are after, but that 
here and there we find individuals 
who are after something else, 
which is personal profit and that 
on that account the rest of us suf- 
fer. Larger looms the load that 
advertising has to push. 

Human cupidity is responsibhl 
for many ills in distribution. Sto- 
ries of deliberate waste are com 
mon in every great market cenire. 
Not long ago a steamer full of 
tropical fruit was dumped in th« 
salt water of the Atlantic off New 
York because the New York price 
was too low. The apple situation 
of last fall was enough to make 
good citizens blush. No use to 
quote city prices—everyone knows 
them. Yet it is a fact.that grow- 
ers in many localities have uot 
been able to get enough to pay ‘or 
packing. Quite probably there is 
in such a case an element of 
human weakness and an elem »t 
of sheer distribution maladjust 
ment. Waste in fruit and vece- 
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R.O. EAs tTMaAn, /ncorporated 
MARKET RESEARCH 
SALES SYSTEMS, METHODS,.PLANS 


CLEVELAND 


171 











cA Policy of ‘Research 
—or cA ‘Research Policy 


The same thing? No—essentially different! 

There are many advertising agencies, manufacturers, 
banks, and publishers, who have developed a policy of 
research. believe in the principle of ing facts 
as a basis for plans and expenditures, and they make oc- 
casional investigations. 

But many of these still have no research policy —no 
definite plan as to when or how such investigations are 
to be made, no standards of practice governing their con- 
duct, no organized methods of operation, no established 
program for application of the results secured. 

Unorganized research, like unorganized advertising 
service of the early days, is not necessarily futile nor 
fruitless, but it is wasteful and inefficient. 

We can extend our service to a few more institutions 
who, having a policy of research at the present time, de- 
sire to ioctl a thoroughly practical and effective research 
policy. 


Represented in Chicago by Jas. cA. Young, 
8 So. Dearborn St. New York and Washington 
representation to be announced later. 














cAn Eastman Report is Dependable 
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Messrs. Hurst & Hurst 
announce that 


typesetting as executed by them 
will be charged at the rate of four 
dollars per hour. «7 The compo- 
sition will be at all times. under 
the personal supervision of our 
Mr. Samuel Hurst. It is believed 
that this system of expert super- 
intendence will help to eliminate 
the costly item of author’s correc- 
tions so prevalent in ordinary type- 
setting, thus offsetting the increase 
in rate. «> The revision is made, 
however, to render possible a ser- 
vice so broad as to include, with- 
out additional charge, the use of 
any type or decoration listed by 
the American Type Founders Co. 


HURST & HURST INC 
357 W36SNY 


Typesetters and Printers of Finer Advertisements 
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table distribution is no new story. 
As a city editor in Chicago six 
years ago I had photographs taken 
of huge piles of potatoes that had 
becn carted out and dumped to 
waste. Effort had been expended 
to cet those potatoes out of the 
marxet, out of the line of march 
to the consumers of potatoes. 

But it is no purpose of mine 
her® to indict individuals. I have 
in mind only the indictment of 
wrongs in themselves. I have 
tried to show two things: 

First, that gross faults in dis- 
ibution exist and that they are 
specific enough to be isolated and 


ed. 
Second, that relief and remedy 
are possible, not by tearing up 
whole systems in cataclysmic fash- 
ion, but by readjusting and im- 
proving present machinery grad- 
ually. 


THE PROBLEM WILL NOT 
DISCOURAGE US 


It would be possible to go much 
deeper. The question is one of 
magnificent proportions. But 
these proportions are not such as 
to discourage a nation such as 
ours, given as it is to overcoming 
obstacles and renowned as it is for 
fruitful invention. 

Part of -our wasting is beyond 
doubt due to the fact that we have 
but just passed the pioneer stage 
in which everything was so plenti- 
ful that to waste was cheaper than 
to save. Our infant prodigality 
has not entirely left us and what 
2 left is now a plague upon our 
10use. 

We plunge through forests tak- 
ing the best, leaving everything 
else. We burn our coal as if there 
were no end to the supply; and 
there again we burden our trans- 
port system uselessly and need- 
lessly. David Moffat Myers is an 
authority on fuel, and he told the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers not long ago that 100,- 
000,000 tons of coal could be saved 
every year if only the palpable 
wastes were eliminated. One hun- 
dred million tons a year! 

To make his statement striking 
he said that if only 75,000,000 tons 
were saved it would mean a na- 
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1921 List of 
Automobile Owners 
in Virginia 
List contains more than 100,000 
names, with address, make of 
car, engine number, and license 


number. Guaranteed accurate 
and reliable. 


Virginia licenses increased 30% 
in 1920. To use an old list means 
missing every third owner. 


Pre-publication price, good until 
May 3lst, is but a fraction of 
the usual cost. Full information 
and quotation by return mail. 


Garrett & Massie, Inc. 
Box 1837 -I. 


Richmond, Virginia 
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An Opportunity for a 
Progressive Organi- 


zation Requiring New 


Blood and Brains... 











Present Secretary and Mana- 
ger of the Automobile Blue 
Books desires permanent con- 
nection in NewYork City with 
financially sound general, 
class or trade publication, 
advertising agency or manu- 
facturer. 


Eleven years’ wide experience 
in advertising, merchandising 
and publishing. Eight years in 
New York City; past two years 
in Chicago. Eight years with 
present organization. 


College graduate; age 31; mar- 
ried. Clean, successful personal 
and business record. Excellent 
organizer and producer. 


Intimate grasp of selling, mer- 
chandising, promotion, copy, 
art work, engraving, printing, 
binding, business and publi- 
cation management and costs. 


Present income—$6,250 plus 
% of profits. 


Require month to make 
change. Full details and 
prominent references given to 
executives by mail. Can ar- 
range for personal interview 
in New York first or second 
week in May. 


George F. Gouge, personal, 
910 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 
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tional saving of $450,000,000 an- 
nually, enough to pay the interest 
on nearly half the national <ebt. 
The major effects would be. in- 
dustrially speaking, a mai rial 
lessening of the load on railways 
and the saving of the labor of 
75,000 miners for other endeavors, 

Inefficiencies clog the machinery 
of distribution all along the line, 
Little by little the burden pile: up, 
until in its aggregate it is stag- 
gering beyond computation. [It is 
well for all of us that we cannot 
visualize it, because we should lose 
many a night’s sleep. But on the 
other hand it would be decidedly 
well if we could visualize enough 
of it to make the work of applying 
a remedy a little more energetic 

The manufacturing community 
and the consuming public alike 
have a direct interest in curing 
distribution ills. And the adver- 
tising community, as the medium 
between the two, has not only an 
interest, but a responsibility. Ad- 
vertising is more than a job, or 
else it must stand convicted of 
sheer parasitism. It is an inter- 
est big enough to stand on citizen- 
ship legs and be a part of the use- 
ful life of the country, as it really 
is. Therefore, it is in the interest 
of advertising to get the kinks 
out of distribution, and advertis- 
ing can do no better service than 
to help make known the ills and 
the possible remedies. 

Just as long as we stagger 
under the load of distribution 
wastefulness, just as long as we 
permit this insanity in our house, 
so long will we fall short of our 
possible national attainments in 
the direction of well-being for all 
of us, ; 

Nobody can eat bread that is 
thrown into the river of waste, 
for from those waters not/iing 
comes back. 





Circulation Managers to \leet 
at Columbus, Ga. 


The International Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association will hold its a:nual 
convention at Columbus, Ga., on May 
10, 11 and 12. i 

One of the features of the ente:tain 
ment will be a demonstration of 8 
night battle by troops stationed at [ort 
Benning. 
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Coming events 
cast their dA 
shadows : 






cAnnouncing — 


An international publication 
of production pate seatsbatsloc-eatoale 
for manufacturing confectioners 


Psval sively. 





; First Issue—June, 1921 
FORMS CLOSE MAY 10TH 





A high class specialized business magazine edited 
in the interests of the confectionery superintendents, 
the purchasing agent and the executive. 


FLAT RATES: One page—7 x 10—$55.00. Single inserts 
—$75.00. Two pages facing—$100.00. 10% discount only 
on twelve time schedule placed prior to May 10. 


First issue will be mailed to every wholesale manufacturing confectioner 
in the United States. Subscription: $3.00. 


Member: National Confectioners’ Association. 


Jhe Candy Manufacturer 


30 N. LaSalle St. Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
EARL R. ALLURED. Publisher 
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THE STANDARDS OF 
THE PURCHASING AGENT 


There is much criticism of the purposes, principles and merits 
of “association” publications. 

THE PURCHASING AGENT holds no brief for those on either 
side of the question. It merely submits the standards of its own 
foundation and conduct. 

By acclamation, at the 1918 convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Purchasing Agents, THE PURCHASING AGENT was 
designated as the official organ of that association. The honor 
was accorded and received as a tribute to the support of SHE 
PURCHASING AGENT in establishing and developing the 
association. 

Editorially and financially THE PURCHASING AGENT is 
independent. No part of its capital stock is held by the association 
or any of its members. The association does not directly or indi- 
rectly manage, control, influence or participate in the business 
matters of the publication. A designated amount of space is set 
apart in each issue to chronicle the activities of the association. 
In no other way does the association participate in the editorial 
function or policy of the publication. 

All subscribers to THE PURCHASING AGENT are not mem- 
bers of the association, though all members are subscribers. Fach 
member’s subscription is paid for in cash by the association. Each 
member is a paid subscriber, classified as such by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 

Advertising space in THE PURCHASING AGENT is sold 
purely on the merits of the publication. Not all advertisers who 
desire to can use its pages. A prominent condensed milk manu- 
facturer tendered the publishers a contract which was returned 
because the products were not deemed to be appropriate to the field 
of readers. A leading New York Agency within the past month 
asked for a proposal to submit to his client, involving the use of 
space in THE PURCHASING AGENT. After careful investi- 
gation of the possibilities of the product in our field, the agency 
was advised that other mediums would be better adapted to the 
campaign contemplated. These are two instances out of many 
which attest the standards governing the sale of advertising space 
in THE PURCHASING AGENT. 

The value of all advertising is measured by results. The con- 
sistent use of space in THE PURCHASING AGENT year after 
year by national advertisers of high standing, coupled with splen- 
did and voluntary commendations from advertisers as to the 
results of their campaigns in the pages of THE PURCHASING 
AGENT, attest the standing and integrity of THE PURCHASING 
AGENT in its field. 

Circulation reports of THE PURCHASING AGENT, as issued 
and verified by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, are available 
upon request. 


THE PURCHASING AGENT COMPANY, Inc. 
19 Park Place New York, N. Y. 
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Getting Orders Right Now 


The Producer Should Establish Intelligent and Scientific Price Levels 
and Then Advertise 


By I. A. Berndt 


Vice-President, 


T! = fundamental reason for 
the lack of demand is not over- 
production, but under-consump- 
tion. We know that there is no 
general surplus of goods produced 
in excess Of what could be and 
should be used. We have no 
knowledge of great stores of 
either raw, semi-finished or fin- 
ished products which might influ- 
ence the general economic condi- 
tion 

li there is under-consumption 
and a real need for materials— 
why the hesitance? It cannot be 
delivery, because industrial plants 
are better off than ever in their 
ability to deliver promptly. As a 
gencral thing, it is not quality, 
because during reduced demands 
quality should and is better, inas- 
much as more attention can be 
paid to it. The only remaining 
question at this time is price. In 
other words, the whole question of 
finally getting the order must re- 
solve itself to the questfon of re- 
adjustment in the price. 

Wi 1em we discuss price we im- 
mediately bring in a new feature 
—the dollar—which again brings 
us to the question of wealth and 
its distribution. 

Some may say that those who 
would like to purchase do not have 
the money to do it with, because 
the wealth of the country has been 
hoarded and is concentrated among 
a proportionate few. However, 
this is economically unsound, be- 
cause, after all, the wealth of the 
country is not represented by the 
dollars, but by product itself. 

Wealth can always be considered 

the amount of production 
ess to that produced. In 
words, real wealth of the 
country is its productive capacity. 

A \ogical conclusion is that the 
solution is therefore not in the 


Part of an address before the New 
York Advertising Club. 


mere! 
m e 
other 


C. E. Knoeppel & Co., 


177 


Inc. 


hands of the men who own the 
dollars, but rather in the hands 
of those who own and control the 
productive capacity of the country. 
They can decide—and they only— 
as to how far they are willing to 
go in releasing this productive ca- 
pacity on production of wealth so 
as to stabilize economic conditions. 

We have three conclusions— 

(1) That the difficulty in getting 

orders to-day is not over- 
production but under-con- 
sumption. 
That the immediate problem 
in getting the individual or- 
der is not delivery nor qual- 
ity, but the readjustment in 
price. 

(3) That the price is affected 
not by the amount of 
money which is available 
with which to purchase, but 
rather by the basis of price- 
fixing used by the producer 
and influenced by his partic- 
ular use of the productive 
capacity which he controls. 

In readjusting prices, is it rec- 
ommended that they be arbitrarily 
cut; that we go into price agree- 
ments; or, on the other hand, that 
we enter an era of cut-throat and 
blind price-cutting competition? 
Emphatically—NO! 

The real recommendation is that 
each producer, by careful analysis 
and study of his productive capaci- 
ties, establish a basis —first, for 
most economical production, and 
second, with confidence in the fu- 
ture, a willingness to contribute a 
certain proportion of his imme- 
diate resources, as well as justify 
profits as a gamble against normal 
conditions. 

That producer whose prices 
most effectively and surely reflect 
the normal conditions he desires 
will most quickly attain such nor- 
mal conditions. 

It is not desired that he, in 
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We want another art man- 
ager to work with the one 
we have. 


He will be entirely respon- 
sible for the physical ap- 
pearance of a group of 
accounts from art plan to 
finished product. 


The man we want will 
dare to do things differently 
and have the courage to 
forget advertising prece- 
dents. 


Perhaps he is not now 
working for an advertising 
agency. But he has mer- 
chandising sense and the 
ability to express it in art 
ideas. He should have irre- 
proachable good taste, a 
thorough knowledge of the 
art market and be capable 
of making a readable rough- 
out. He will have genuine 
love and appreciation of 
the power of advertising. 


The salary will be in direct 
ratio to the size of the man 
and the job. 


Apply fully by letter only. 
Please address G. L. W. 


The Blackman Company 
ADVERTISING 


120 W. 42np Sr., N. Y. C. 





New York, N. I. 
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order to reduce his prices, take a 
loss. It is desired, on the other 
hand, that he first be sure that he 
is using his productive - acity 
most effectively; and, second, that 
he have foresight enough to look 
into the future over a long enough 
period so as to distribute his cur- 
rent overhead over both the pres- 
ent low period of depression and 
the forthcoming high period of 
prosperity. 

A definite program is recom- 
mended : 

Starting with the first step, we 
must have a well-organized and 
properly functioning sales and ad- 
vertising campaign. We are next 
interested in the basis for estab- 
lishing price. This involves sev- 
eral definite steps as follows: 

(1) The determination of the 
normal capacity of every machine, 
working-place and department in 
hours. In other words, how many 
hours of actual production is it 
practical to expect from every ma- 
chine, department or working- 
place. You may say this is twenty- 
four hours a day, or others may 
say this is the regular working 
day in the plant. This is a fallacy. 
As an average condition, we have 
found from intimate contact in 
hundreds.of plants that this ranges 
from 75 to 85 per cent of the 
hours worked in a plant. 

(2) The next step has to do with 
overheads. It is necessary first to 
classify all such items of burden, 
making sure that all are included. 
After such analysis every possible 
elimination of any items or reduc- 
tion of others, should be made. 
In other words, every unncces- 
sary item of overhead expense 
should be cut out. With such to- 
tal normal overhead established a 
standard overhead per hour should 
be developed, based upon normal 
capacity and not on actual work- 
ing conditions. 

In other words, to establish this 
overhead, the total amount should 
be divided by the total number of 
hours of productive capacity which 
would have been used if the plant 
were working on a normal basis 
and not by the total number of 
hours which productive mac hines 
actually work. 
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The billion dollar 
confectionery industry 


does most of its buying from advertisements in 


CANDY | THE 
& ICE CREAM CANDY JOBBER 
Retailers and Manufacturers Jobbing Confectioners 
Sample copies will show you why. Write 


CANDY & ICE CREAM 


Members Associated Business Papers 
5 NO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO San Francisco 





120 W. 42np Sr., N. Y. C, | @ctually work. 
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Men and Money []{' 
(and the Dunn-Pen) 


Within 120 days after the date of issuance of n 
the United States patents on the Dunn-Pen- . 
the fountain pen with the little red pump . 
handle—the Dunn-Pen Company was sub- n 
stantially financed and its product on sale n 
throughout Greater New York. 


This is a record for financing and merchan- 
dising which, we believe, has never before b 
been equalled. 


The men who opened up over 500 dealer is 
accounts in the Metropolitan District in ad- 
vance of the Advertising of the Dunn-Pen, : 
and who are providing a million dollars of t 
capital for the Dunn-Pen Company at the dl 
rate of over $200,000 per month, are members 
of the Dudley Sales Organization—an Or- : 
ganization of salesmen for the financing of 
American industries and the merchandising e 
of their manufactured products. “ 


DUDLEY SALES ORGANIZATION 2 
FREDERICK S, DUDLEY, Founder 
709 Sixth Avenue, New York cI 
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is not right that overhead 
covering idle hours against work : 
actually being produced should be | J. A. Meyer Leaves Rankin 


charged. 
It will be readily seen that im- Agency 
mediately the cost for overhead Joseph A. Meyer has resigned as space 


per hour, as reflected in the cost | buyer of the William H. Rankin Com- 
of goods produced, will be much pany, Chicago advertising agency, after 
fifteen years’ service. A farewell din- 


les and that a possible loss will ner was given him by the officers and 
casuc, employees of the Rankin organization. 
PROMUCTION PER HOUR RECORD AN —Reprint, Printers’ Ink. 
ECONOMY GAUGE : 
s To my friends among Advertisers, 
: }) The next step is to deter- | Agencies, Publishers and Representa- 
ot mine as quickly as possible from | tives: the above explains itself. 
estimates, — of ——— This being my first real vacation in 
ances, by con erence or Dy ODS€r- | nineteen years, I will make the most 
np val on, a practical and attainable of it—a little golf, some fishing and 
production per hour, using your | then back tc business activities. 
normal capacity as a basis. In 
le other words, during each hour of Available for Agency, Manu- 
LLC normal capacity available how facturer, Publisher’s Represen- 


much can be produced on each , Special £ f 
machine and in each operation? tative or Special for a few non- 


This is a great deal more simple | competing publications. 


a 


and is usually understood. It is : 
n- not at all complicated, and has 3022 No. Racine Ave., 
re been done in thousands of in- Chicago. 


stances with great success. These 
standard hours are necessary for 
the reason that productivity or 
relative amount produced per hour 
= is a real gauge of economy and 


efficiency in manufacturing. ’ A Hill Horse 


: (4). With the above information 


available, the estimated time it . 
n, takes to do work, a known factor, ENERAL sales executive 
and advertising man- 














yf the normal capacity in hours es- : - 
tablished, it is possible next to ager of wide experience and 
le determine quantities of various successful record with houses 
: types, sizes and kinds of products of ‘high standing will under- 
rs which can most effectualiy be made take special or permanent 
r- under normal conditions and using sales problem, including 
the normal capacity. analysis of market, setting 
yf In other words, we know how up sales policy, planning 
many hours’ work it is possible to campaigns, originating sales 
g expect from each producing unit; aids, organizing and direct- 


ing sales and advertising de- 
partment. 

Correspondence invited 
only from sound and pro- 
gressive companies where 


next, we know how much actual 
work can be expected during each 
one of these hours. Therefore, by 
further analysis and estimate, we 
can quickly establish how much 


N actual product can be manufac- constructive services in the 
turcd, classified under the various face of unusual conditions 
lines for which demand can be will be proportionately rec- 

br crested most quickly. ognized. 

(5) Having a knowledge, there- For appointment address 
fore, of actual product which can confidentially A. B. C., Box 


be produced under normal condi- 


tor 


bor 





, using current prices for la- 
and for material, and with 
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Do you need a man in 
your organization 


who will take responsibility for 
translating advertising into ac- 
tual sales 


who will prepare and direct your 
circularizing and the FOLLOWUP 
to the advertising, so as to get 
traceable orders instead of just 
“leads’’ 


who will be the vital link be- 
tween the work of promotion and 
the work of the salesman 


whose major function will be to 
SAVE you money by eliminating 
wastes in the advertising expen- 
diture? 


I want to fill this job for an or- 
ganization with the right product, 
to which my work can bring with- 
out additional appropriation an in- 
creased profit of at least $10,000 
per year. 


Write A. M., Box 214, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











Wanted a 
SALES MANAGER 


One of our clients needs a keen, 
clean-thinking man who can ana- 
lyze markets, originate sales-plans 
and carry them out. He must be 
a man who has already made good 
as sales manager. 


It’s a hard job—but it can be a 
big one for the right man. The 
product is the best in its field, 
the company splendidly managed, 
highly rated—a fine crowd to 
work with. 


Address by letter only, giving per- 
sonal history. 
BARTON, 
DURSTINE & OSBORNE, 
Inc. 
770 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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overhead rates per hour estab- 
lished on a basis of working all 
productive capacity to its fullest 
extent, we can estimate very defi- 
nitely the cost of each product if 
it were produced under normal 
conditions. 

In other words, we now have 
available practical, attainable costs 
which would be the result if al! 
of our productive capacity were 
operated to its fullest practical 
possibility and if the estimated 
standard hourly productions were 
attained. In other words, we have 
a cost estimate based on economi- 
cal production as well as normal 
production. 

(6) With this cost as a basis, 
we must establish our price, and 
this involves the adding of a fair 
and reasonable profit. Here, of 
course, it is mecessary for each 
producer to contribute to the cost 
of reconstruction by making this 
addition of profit as small as he 
reasonably can. In some cases we 
know of, concerns have gone so 
far as to add no profit at all in 
order to bring volume into their 
plants, realizing that their losses 
because of idleness of capacity 
were far more than any profits 
they could hope to secure on a 
small line. 

In other words, profit to be 
added to the estimated cost should 
be as low as it. consistently can 
be, and if losses through idle ca- 
pacity are great it might even be 
well to dispense with any addi- 
tional profit in order to first fill 
the plant to its normal capacity. 





A NEW PRICE BASIS HAS COMI 


We now have a new price basis 
reflecting a cost which would actu- 
ally occur if the plant were filled 
to its normal capacity and if goods 
were produced in the most eco- 
nomical and efficient manner with 
all workers producing each hour 
and on each operation, to within 
the standard hourly production es- 
tablished as practical. This price 
has never failed to be less than 
those set on the old price basis 

Immediately it will be realized 
that for the time being, if these 
prices are used, there will be a 
loss, because they involve an over- 
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HE other night, down at the 

Union Station,” says the 

editor of MERCHANDISING 
ADVERTISING, “I saw two young 
men waiting for a train. 


“One of them bought an 
evening paper, and went 
straight to the sports page. 
For thirty minutes he read 
eagerly. I am sure he read 
every word on sports in that 
paper. That done, he yawned 
wearily, put the paper over 
$, his face and went to sleep. 


“The other fellow worried 
around a while and then 
opened his satchel and took out a text-book. Soon he was absorbed 
in its contents. 


“I went over and sat near him. He didn’t notice me at all. Somehow 
| was struck with that studying fellow. He had the stamp of power 
on his forehead. He will get along in the world. He is laying up 
treasure while sluggards sleep. 


“Have you thought of the hours that are wasted just waiting for 
things to turn up? Minutes saved and put to practical use add to 
your efficiency as surely as pennies saved boost a bank account. It 
is the cumulative power of those spare minutes put to a useful end 


that counts.” 

In thus reflecting over what he saw, the editor has written a fine argument for spare- 
time study. 

The United Y. M. C. A. Schools; with their day and evening classes in hundreds of 
cities and with an Extension Division now offering correspondence instruction in more 
than 200 specialized courses, exist for the young men who are far-sighted enough to 
use their odd hours in becoming bigger men. Last year more than 120,000 such young 
men studied under the direction of earnest Y. M. C. A. Instructors. 

Of particular interest to the readers of PRINTERS’ INK are strong Courses in 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Banking, Advertising, Salesmanship, Better Letters, 
Business Law, Business English, and Illustrating. Let us tell you about them. 


The United Y. M. C. A. Schools are organized for service rather than profits. The most 






“Two Young Men ine 
Railway Station— 





practical kind of correspondence instruction is offered at reasonable rates. 

Do you want to “lay up treasure” while others loaf, lag or sleep? Do you want to 
prepare for leadership, for 

pumer eubiatn MOTO ocecea tit Du Gt ee _ cece 
congenial work and bigger 

pay? Then mark the subject —_7 Y. &. “a, Schools, pon 

below that interests you and = York City. <i 

we will tell you, free of ob- Please give phe information about the position or home-study 





ligation, what the United 
Y. M. C. A. Schools have 
done for others and can do 
for 1 in spare hours. 
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prices are used, there will be 
loss, because they involve an over- 
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Have You Overlooked It Too? 


The fast-growing field of passenger automotive 
transportation has been entirely overlooked by the 
business press up to this time. 


Taxicab and livery companies have a_ highly 
developed specialized business. Motorbus com- 
panies are organizing daily for inter-city service 
and to open up new localities for residential and 
commercial purposes. They are rapidly and suc- 
cessfully replacing track transportation. 


Over 5,000 taxicab, motorbus and livery cor- 
porations are functioning as transportation units 
without the assistance and practically without men- 
tion by any business publication. 


A survey of this field has proved beyond a doubt 
that they need a specialized publication, dealing 
in the problems of their businesses. 


Over 5,000 taxicab and motorbus companies, 
fleet owners if you please, operating from 5 to 
1,000 cars each need to know how others are meet- 
ing the problems which face them. 

The National Taxicab and Motorbus Journal 
will be edited with the idea of interesting the 
executives of these firms to the point where they 
will insist on thorough perusal by their managers 
and superintendents. 


Advertising in this magazine will therefore 
deliver your sales message to the men who recom- 


mend, O. K. and order. 


Cars, trucks, bodies, accessories, tires, wheels 
and shop equipment have a wholesale market here. 


The first issue of the National Taxicab and Motorbus 
Journal will be mailed to more than 5,000 owners on 
June 5th. 


Forms close May 20th. 


DOWST BROTHERS CO. 
122 ANN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PUBLISHERS , 
THE NATIONAL TAXICAB & MOTORBUS JOURNAL 
FIRST ISSUE—JUNE 5, 1921 
THE NATIONAL CLEANER AND DYER—A. B. C. 


THE NATIONAL LAUNDRY JOURNAL—A. B. C. 
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head rate which is not the actual 
but which is a far lesser amount 
based upon the desired normal 
condition. 

This brings us to our seventh 
step, and it is recommended here 
that such unabsorbed overheads be 
charzed into an adjustment ac- 
coun: which at the end of the 
year can be balanced and charged 
to Profit and Loss. 

As you increase the volume in 
the plant, this amount of unab- 
sorbed overhead will rapidly in- 
crease and will stop entirely when 
you have attained the normal con- 
dition, after which new prices can 
be established, and we all know 
that with normal conditions profits 
will be available which will more 
than balarice the losses taken in 
unabsorbed overhead in order to 
attain the desired normal condi- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, in every in- 
stance—and there have been many 
where this has been done—the net 
loss, because of this unabsorbed 
overhead, has been very much less 
than the loss because of idle ca- 
pacity and lesser volume of busi- 
ness. 

Your next question will be how 
to get the money as working capi- 
tal in order to sustain these cur- 
rent losses. This brings us to the 
eighth step, which is to go to 
your banker, who, no doubt, is 
already involved in your business 
and is interested in any plan which 
will safeguard the credits and in- 
vestments he had already made. 
It is well known that money goes 
to such concerns as can demon- 
strate they are wisely managed. 

Your next question—and a logi- 
cal one—is whether or not you can 
get workers to co-operate and to 
produce according to the standard 
hourly productions estimated. In 
other words, will the workers 
agree to meet the requirements of 
this plan? Will they produce as 
required in order to meet the costs 
and prices established? Will they 
not siall along and try to make 
the jobs last? 

All ‘his is an echo of the man 
who complains that you cannot 
get laior to co-operate. To say 
this is one of the most monumen- 
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Industrial Physician 


with extended experience in 
medical, personnel supervision, 
employment and research, as 
well as _ athletics, insurance, 
safety first, fatigue elimination 
and general human relations ac- 
tivities, desires change to cor- 
poration wishing such work 
organized and directed by one 
general authority. 


Now connected with one of the 
largest manufacturers in the 
a oe 

Seeks change for purpose of 
securing increased responsibility 
and scope of work. 

Age 39; excellent health; high- 
est references from present em- 
ployer, hospitals and medical 
profession. Correspondence in- 
vited. 

Address G. A., Box 211, care Printers’ Ink 





WANTED 


Eastern Representation 
of one or two 


LEADING 
PUBLICATIONS 


A firm of well-known advertising 
representatives at the present time 
maintaining offices in New York 
City and a scliciting staff who are 
calling upon big manufacturers, 
dealers and advertising agencies in 
behalf of publications they already 
represent can offer efficient service 
to one or two leading publications 
whose appeal is national. 


Full details as to past perform- 
ances, present activities with per- 
sonal and bank references fur- 
nished any responsible publisher 
or Owner on request. 


Address “F. C.,” Box 216, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Artist & Layout 
Man Wanted 


A young and progressive 
complete Printing Plant lo- 
cated in a large city in 
Ohio, is looking for a high- 
class artist and layout man 
who can “Produce the 
Goods.” Unlimited co- 
operation for a good man 
with ideas. If you have the 
stuff in you—address “M. 
R.,” Box 213 Printers’ Ink 
Weekly. We would like to 
see a few samples of your 
best efforts. 











Les Angeles—The largest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 


MEMBER A. B. Cc. 
Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1921 


143,067 


Largest Daily Circulation in 
the Entire West 
Ene SENTAT hia = 


New . 
ener J. Clark G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bids. 432 Marquette Bidg. 
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tal jokes of industry. The reason 
why workers have not co-operated 
or had not co-operated is because 
they have not been invited to; they 
have not been taught how to. 

Therefore, it is recommended 
that representative workers be 
brought into conference; that the 
entire plan be explained to them: 
that the intent of the whole pro- 
gramme be definitely outlined 
that it will ultimately reach every 
worker in the plant. 

It will be noted that there has 
been no recommendation to reduce 
wages. This is unnecessary and 
undesirable if the workers will 
produce according to the demands 
made on them. In such presen- 
tation this argument should be 
clearly set forth. It should be in- 
dicated that normal conditions 
will eliminate unemployment; will 
bring the prices of the materials 
they consume down and within 
their reach, and will stabilize con- 
ditions generally. 

To round out our ten points, we 
start with that feature with which 
we started—that of organizing the 
sales and advertising campaign ab- 
solutely in tune with these new 
prices and this new effort for nor- 
mal conditions. 

There is hardly an advertising 
man who cannot see great possi- 
bilities in this appeal for more 
business and for normal condi- 
tions. 


The advertising account of Harvey 
Craw, real estate, New York, is now 
being’ handled by the World Wide Ad 
vertising Corporation of that cit 











The movie screen works 
for you when every 
other medium has closed 
down for the night. 


Learn more about it 
from our free booklet, 
“In The Public Eye.” 











STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 
209 W 48" St., New York 











A Chance to Get a Real 

Sales Executive 
He is just 32. For more than 
8 years he has produced big re 
sults for a big corporation as 
salesman, branch manager, per- 
sonnel executive and sales ex- 
ecutive. He is looking for a 
bigger opportunity. I feel that 
I am going to do some com- 
pany a big favor by putting 
this man in their organization. 
Write me “D. J.,” Box 210, c/o 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Gundlach 
Advertising 


Agency 


announce removal 


of offices to 


Wrigley Building 


. 400 
North Michigan 


Avenue 


Chicago, Il. 
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The 1913 cata- 
logue of a cer- 
tain factory had 
150 pages and 
“Common- contained 960 
” different items. 

place The president 

had often talked to advertising 
men about the possibility of tak- 
_ ing his business out of the domain 
governed by straight-price com- 
petition and placing it on a firmer, 
broader foundation of consumer 
knowledge and good-will. But in 
each case it appeared to him the 

change he contemplated would re- 
quire a tremendous investment in 
new machinery, and a serious dis- 
arrangement of his manufacturing 
processes. Finally an advertising 
agent who studied the problem 
from the standpoint of the fac- 
tory advanced a solution. The 
same equipment which made a 


When the 
Factory 
Product Is 
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line of substantial but common- 
place staple necessities, the ayency 
was convinced, could be used to 
turn out specialties with a quality 
appeal. A new line of higher 
grade was manufactured, a new 
merchandising and advertising 
campaign inaugurated, and in a 
few years over 15,000 dealers were 
selling the specialty line. The 
quality offshoot practically out- 
stripped and supplanted the par- 
ent line as the dominant tor 
in the enterprise. 

This has, of course, happened 
time without number in other busi- 
nesses, The tail wags the dog t 
the tune of millions when the tail 
happens to be a timely specialty 
backed by sound and aggressive 
advertising and sales methods 
But the number of men who look 
at their own factory machinery 
with merchandising imagination is 
not so large as it should be. Too 
often the birth of the specialty is 
due to accident, a consumer's sug 
gestion, or some influence entirely 
outside the four walls of the plant 
There are in every advertising 
agency lists of companies which 
by all the rules of good business 
should be building consumer good- 
will as insurance against compe- 
tition based on price alone. “Put,” 
say many of these manufacturers, 
“we can’t get people enthusiastic 
about pearl buttons”—or hooks, or 
bristles, or toilet brush backs or 
what not. “Our products are 
commonplace, without human in- 
terest.” 

3ut the same equipment can 
often turn out a specialty line 
of an entirely different  char- 
acter. The key to broader mar- 
kets is often hanging on the 
factory door. 


Perhaps no 
The Growing event. is 


Influence of clearly ind 
the Business of the imporianc: 


of the business 
press to the busi- 
ness community than the invitation 
from Herbert Hoover to e:itors 
of business publications to meet 
with him in Washington ani dis- 
cuss the proper functions and 
scope of the Department of Com- 
merce. The meeting took place on 
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the evening of April 12, and while 
the proceedings were ‘wholly in- 
forma! and not intended for pub- 
lication, it is proper to say that 
the business press may feel com- 
plimented at the confidence re- 
posed in it, and the business world 
is not likely to be disappointed in 
its estimate of the new Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The incident recorded above is 
one of many which indicate that 
the influence of the business press 
is becoming more widely undcr- 
stood and appreciated. This is 
largely due, in our opinion, to the 
development of a better apprecia- 
tion of its functions on the part of 
the business press itself. As long 
as it was content to run along on 
the earlier basis of printing the 
news of a restricted industry, sea- 
soned with a heavy percentage of 
laudatory write-ups, it gained lit- 
ile prestige or influence with the 
business community at large. But 
when it began to appreciate that it 
had a duty to perform, in the cor- 
rection of abuses and the attain- 
ment of improved conditions, it 
began to gain very rapidly in the 
confidence and respect of the 
public. 

Printers’ INK has just received 
a letter from the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
which illustrates that point very 
clearly, and which reads as 
follows: 

AMERI s ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 

New York, April 14, 1921. 

Printers’ INK: 

mpathetic and helpful attitude 

ers’ InK toward efforts for the 

improvement of conditions in advertising 

was the subject of the serious thought 

f the Executive Board at its fifteenth 
quarterly meeting held in New York 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week 
and appreciated with gratification. 

It is distinctly and definitely encour- 
aging to every honest effort for the bet- 
ter progress of advertising to have the 
lean-cut. intelligent, constructive sup- 
pert of such a great publication as 
PRINTE INK. 

Iw to convey to you the kind re- 
gards 1 best wishes of the members 
f the F cecutive Board of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 

James O’SHAUGHNESSY, 
Executive Secretary. 


‘ompliment to ourselves, 
iaughnessy’s letter is nat- 
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urally gratifying. But in a broad 
way it is significant of the highest 
functions of a business publica- 
tion. That which inspires the 


confidence and begets the admira- 
tion of an industry may be de- 
scribed as the attitude which the 
business publication is willing to 
assume toward the vital and fun- 
damental interests of the industry. 


Once more the 
force of paid 
advertising has 
been called upon 
in a crisis and 
seems to have made good. The 
“near-revolution” in England has 
been filling the front pages of our 
press for some time. Friday, 
April 15, was one of. the worst 
days of the whole series. As the 
New York Times stated editorially 
on that morning: “It was realized 
that within twenty-four hours 
Great Britain might be the battle- 
ground upon which would be 
fought out questions which must 
materially affect the destinies of 
the world at large unless effort to 
avert the portentous struggle 
prove more successful. . . . There 
is no lack of sympathy with the 
miners—indeed, if the miners had 
not spoiled their case by their 
leaders’ method of pushing it to 
importunate extremes, public opin- 
ion might very probably have 
sided with the miners’ wage plan 
—but sympathy with industrial de- 
mands has been overshadowed by 
antipathy to an unconstitutioral 
resort to direct action.” On the 
very day when these gloomy fore- 
bodings were filling the mind of 
the British public, the Coal 
Owners’ Federation used full-page 
display space in a number of news- 
papers. Their advertisement was 
addressed to the public and de- 
clared that the coal owners again 
invited the miners’ representatives 
to “sit down with us to see what 
can be done to improve wage con- 
ditions of those classes of workers 
who would be most severely hit.” 

Again, according to the New 
York Times, the public was asked 
to note that the coal owners, “un- 
der present conditions are ready to 
sacrifice all our claims to a return 


Advertising 
Makes Good 
in Britain’s 
Labor Crisis 
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on the industry and we will be 
content with a monthly review of 
the position until circumstances 
improve.” The advertisement con- 
cluded: “We publicly extend this 
invitation to the miners to meet us 
and talk things over. What else 
can the owners do?” Shortly be- 
fore midnight, Frank Hodges, the 
miners’ secretary, at a meeting 
with a number of M. P.’s, stated 
that the miners would discuss 
wages with the owners and the 
Government at once if the large 
issues of policy were separated 
from wages and would be consid- 
ered later. They put off again, at 
least for a time, the upheaval 
which all the people of England 
dreaded so much, and thus again 
the force of paid advertising when 
called upon gave a good account 
of itself in securing the attention 
of the public to what appeared to 
be, at least, a sincere and honest 
offer of mediation. Whatever the 
later results of the present con- 
troversy may be, whole page ad- 
vertising has been found effective 
again in selling an idea as well as 
in selling merchandise. 





“‘Home of _Philard, Inc., has 


discontinued its 
Advertised New York store. 


Goods” Quits jt will be recalled 
that this retail establishment was 
started nearly a year ago as “the 
home of advertised goods.” The 
place dealt exclusively in products 
that are advertised. 

The store has been closed with 
the frank acknowledgment that 
the idea didn’t go over. Critics of 
advertising are already grabbing 
at the circumstance as “I-told- 
you-so” evidence. As a matter of 
fact the failure of this store to 
make good is no reflection on ad- 
vertising at all. Any experienced 
merchant could have foretold a 
year ago that Philard’s was start- 
ing in New York under condi- 
tions that would greatly handicap 
the success of the store. These 
conditions may be summarized as 
follows: 

The establishment lacked iden- 
tity. It was not a jewelry store 
or stationery store or photographic 
supply store or any other kind of 
known specialty store. A miscel- 
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laneous assortment of advertised 
goods was carried. The lines, 
however, were not complete. Peo- 
ple to-day like to go where they 
can select from full assortments, 
Philard’s was competing with 
stores that had larger and more 
varied stocks. 

An even more important con- 
dition, however, was the location, 
The company did not have a good 
location for a store of that kind. 
It is out of the shopping centre 
Philard’s did not succeed in draw- 
ing any appreciable trade from the 
city as a whole. True enough, 
some advertising men went out of 
their way to patronize the store 
out of sentimental reasons. But 
the mere fact that the establish- 
ment featured advertised goods 
exclusively was not a sufficient in- 
ducement to draw the great body 
of shoppers. This is not a sign 
that these people do not want ad- 
vertised goods. It is only a sign 
that they are not willing to in- 
convenience themselves to favor 
a certain store. They are already 
buying advertised goods nearer at 
hand. Why should a person go 
blocks or miles to buy a Water- 
man fountain pen or a Kodak or 
an Ingersoll watch, when these ar- 
ticles can be obtained nearer 
home? If all other stores in New 
York were handling unadvertised 
goods and only Philard’s carried 
advertised brands, then the loca- 
tion of this store would not have 
made any difference. It would 
have succeeded despite location. 

The only thing that has been 
determined by this instance is the 
overwhelming importance of lo- 
cation. The profitable salability 
of advertised goods was not on 
test. Other stores, with more com- 
plete stocks and more fortunately 
located, and devoted almost en- 
tirely to advertised articles, are 
succeeding in other parts of the 
country. And what is more im- 
portant, advertised goods are the 
best sellers in hundreds of thov- 
sands of stores of all kinds. Even 
where stores start out with the 
avowed purpose of handling pri- 
vate brands, the referendum of 
their customers soon places 4 
large percentage of advertised 
goods in -their stocks. 
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ALL NEW RAG 


a 


Crane papers are not only all-rag—they are all 
new rag— which is several degrees finer than 
just “all-rag.” But all-rag is a better paper than 
rag and wood-pulp mixed. Such papers are called 
“rag-content” papers—meaning that the mixture 
contains rags. How much rag is used depends on 
the grade of paper being made. But it is obvious 
that the greater the percentage of rag, the better 
the paper, on up to all-rag paper, and then on 
top of that, all new rag—and there you have 
CRANE'S. | 


100% selected new rag stock 
120 years’ experience |! 
Bank notes of 22 countries ) 
Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations | 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS ; 


sa om 
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WANTED 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
of Constructive and Executive Type 


BIG NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Excellent opportunity 


Correspondence confidential : 


Write freely and completely 


Interview by appointment 


Address H. P., Box 217 


care of Printers’ Ink 









~and 
—P REPRESENTATON ALL OVER THE WORLD 
\ jASHI 


Ny INGTON,D.C.~ WARDER BLDG. — 
‘3 PROTECTS 


your trade-marks and labels by 

~ registration and copyright in 

the U.S. or abroad. A highly 

trained corps of specialists. 
Send for New Bulletin 


















Larkin Company Plans Air- 


plane Delivery 
“The Larkin Company is now plan 
ning to utilize the airplane in the ship. 


ment of its parcel post and express 
matter,” said John D. Larkin, Jr., of 
the Larkin Company, mail orde: house 
Buffalo, N. Y., at a meeting of the 
Greater Buffalo’ Advertising Club. 
“The Larkin Company now moves 
60 per cent of its merchanilise by 
parcel post and express. We look 
forward to the day, in the not distant 
future, when we shall be operating a 


fleet of planes for moving this mer. 
chandise in one-fourth to one-half the 
time now required, using air routes,” 

In his address Mr. rkin declared 
that it is the duty of every la: ge city 
to have a municipal airplane | landing 
field. He said that in the State oj 
Michigan there are 117 eens fields 
and that thirty-one colleges now are 
teaching aviation. 


M inneapolis Advertising Club 


Elections 
At the annual meeting of the Ad 
vertising Club of Minneapolis William 
Unsgaard was elected president. 
Other 5 my elected were: Frederick 
Kammann, first vice-president; I. J 
Hentschell, pin Bane vice-president; Tru 
man . Brooke, secretary; C. G. Fergu 
son, J. “Bryan Bushnell, and Miss Agnes 
Rooney, directors at large. 
An advertising exhibit, sponsored by 
the club, has been opened to the public 


Los Angeles Agency to Adver- 


tise “Jevne” Foods 

The Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles 
advertising agency has been selected t 
handle the advertising of “Jevne Cal 
fornia Foods.” A campaign in the 
Western States, to be undertaken at 
once, will be followed by one in East 
ern markets. 
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An Information Library Comprising Millions of 
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-GBERT LISS HANDY 
Founder, Prosthet aa Executive (hairman 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D.. Litt. D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York Edit :-in-Chie 
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Will I Battle for More Sales— and 
Get Them for You? 


1 making any sales? Do you 
want export sales? Do you- want sales 
had encugh to make a fight? Then, 
I want to talk to you. I believe I can 
I believe I can put across 


Are 


help you. 
prompt orders. At modest cost! Even 
in 1921!! This is the reason: 


I have been in advertising for 25 
years. When I began, I took the 
stand that advertising was, and had 
to be, sclling—a kind of salesmanship 
that made the consumer and dealer 
yse and handle the product. I stuck 


to that. I don’t mean mail-order work. 
I usually mean fattening salesmen’s 
order books. I found at the very first 


that the path between maker and user 
had nearly always. hard and rocky 
spots that dammed free business—ease 
in doing business. I figured that my 
efforts to make new consumers would 
work better still if I got those kinks 
out of the sales route, and I persuaded 
the boss into this and that policy to 
do it. Then the the credit man start- 
ed gumming things. I had to teach 
the dealer about financing himself and 
buying to suit the credit man. After 
that, I could really talk to the con- 
sumer. All these side efforts grew 
from the attempt to make advertising 


sell—make each word to everybody 
part of one effort to move directly a 
chain of goods between maker and 
user. The whole plan worked as a 


uit. The boss built his sales 8200% 
in 36 months, and captured 90% of the 
entire field. 


All these 25 years I have stuck like 
a burr to this one idea—that adver- 
tising must sell. I have never stood 


for fancy ideas about general pub- 
licity, indirect effect, consumer accept- 
ance, One little order outweighs them 


all. I know all the will-’o-the-wisps of 
advertising by their first names. I 
fight shy of my friends when it comes 
to spending advertising money. 


Here my creed. Why should a man buy 
a article? Tell him, What must he do to get 
it? Show him. Is there a dangerous block- 
ade along the route of distribution? Clear it. 
Is the dealer not getting proper profit? See 


that he does. (I have never loaded dealers or 
cut prices on them.) What keeps a man from 
buying? Make decision easy—do as much of 


his preparatory estimating to help his decision 


Z 


as you can. (I sold a $160,000 mail order 
by doing that last. I made it possible to write 
in the distant Orient in one hour’s time the 
full indent. I saved five weeks of engineering 
calculation there by doing it myself. I made 
the order as easy as buying chewing gum. I 
pulled it across the Pacific Coast, a score of 
competing salesmen on the spot.) 


Only a year or two ago I built sales by 
1200% over the year before for a seasonal 
product of a fifteen-million dollar corporation. 
More than that! I had those orders before 
the sales season started—twelve times the sales 
they had ever made in a whole year. Yet. 
they ‘‘didn’t like my copy.”” It was earnest. 
It was clear. It was plain English—four-letter 
words. It clinched the sales. It ‘‘closed’’ 
with the user. He came across with real 
money. No “‘institutional’’ stuff or mellifluous 
cadenced generalities would have sold the 
goods—and haven't since. 


I want a job with a concern that 
must get 1921 sales. The product must 
have the character in it and the use- 
fulness that makes it worth while. If 
your concern has the vitality and 
capacity, I am sure I can help you 
make it dominate the market in a very 
few months—that every dollar I spend 
for you will get real sales results. 


I am no grandstander or camofleur. 
I handle advertising as a salesmaker. 
I know the business of making printed 
paper sell goods as few men do, This 
is because I have specialized so long— 
concentrated so much. I have stuck 
closely to this one part of advertising 
work all my life—the vital part. 


I am employed. I am in a kind of 
super-agency. My people think a lot 
of me and of what I do. But they are 
letting me go soon. They think of 
taking me on later. Instead I want 
to take hold of some product, and 
handle and shape the merchandising 
and’ sales growth. I am highly edu- 
cated. I can handle industrial or 
technical products in English and the 
commercial languages. I understand 
export sales building. No time is so 
big as the present. This is Kipling’s 
“time of new things.” This is the 
time of opportunity to mold your trade 
openings. This is when foundation 
work on sales can be done. I want 
to work on some product that awaits 
larger sales in 1921—big sales in 1922. 
If you have such a product, write me. 
Write me now. 


Box 212, Printers’ Ink, New York City 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


ad off the get-together social 
thing for life,” said the office 
manager to the Schoolmaster. “It 
occurred to us that there was not 
enough fraternalism in our office. 
We were not well enough ac- 
quainted. Departments were not 
really on terms of ordinary ac- 
quaintanceship. It would strength- 
en morale to encourage mixing. 

“And so we instituted a series 
of Saturday evening social affairs, 
right in our offices. One of the 
larger rooms was cleared and a 
buffet lunch served. We brought 
in a phonograph and there was 
dancing. It all seemed very fine 
and dandy. 

“Then came the reaction. Six 
days a week, everybody talked 
what had happened on that one 
evening. And there was more 
office talk about what would hap- 
pen at the next social. Employees 
became entirely too free and easy 
with executive heads. Girl stenog- 
raphers smashed every business 
barrier. Little canny love affairs 
and flirtations cropped up over- 


back, one tumbling over the other 
And they were still rather inter. 
esting, because this form of ex. 
ploitation is one of the best-known 
methods of catching popular at. 
tention and either of introducing 
a new product quickly or boosting 
an old one that has been done w 
in moth balls. 

“Now rarely a week passcs that 
there are not three or four teaser 
campaigns running in the daily 
newspapers. They confuse the 
reader by their very multiplicity, 

“But my criticism can be even 
more explicit. They take the same 
general plan of visualization, and 
the most popular scheme is the 
most obvious one, namely, that of 
gradually spelling out the name of 
a product, letter by letter, until 
the complete name is shown. 

“This would be all very well if 
it were not duplicated so often. 
Now it has lost its magic charm 
The public has been fed up on 
it. One would think that there 
are no other original ideas for 
teaser campaigns, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there are.” 


night. There were rivalries. Men 

who, for one reason or another, * * * 

could not attend, were taken to 

task for it. Container labels frequently 


“And so the evenings of pleas- 
antries were stopped after the 
first month. It was just one of 
those schemes that sounded good, 
but that would not work out in 
cold practice. Now we give an 
annual shindig and let it go at 
that. Can’t mix business with 
pleasure. Somehow they do not 
go well together in the same office 


harness.” 


* * * 


““There are entirely too many 
teaser campaigns built along iden- 
tical lines,” commented a iobber 
to the Schoolmaster. “I have been 
watching, not only the ever-in- 
creasing volume of this type of 
advertising, but its effect upon the 
average consumer and the retail 
merchant. 

“For a while the teaser idea was 
not used at all. Then they came 
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carry copy designed to sell the 
consumer a little more solidly on 
the product, but, truth to tell, this 
kind of copy has a habit of fall- 
ing into certain phrases of the 
conventional type. The Carll Can- 
ning Company, of Augusta, Me, 
however, puts a label around its 
cans that is a little different from 
the usual. It is apparently home- 
printed, but it carries a paragraph 
of copy well calculated to linger in 
the buyer’s mind. This is it: | 

“This Corn is Bantam, but it 1s 
golden. The golden sunshine got 
into it and changed its kernels 
into smiles that are sweet 4s 
honey. Talk about sugar corn— 
this is it with the morning dews 
and sunshine added. There 3 
more than sweetness to it. The 
south wind has come to it, bring- 
ing the fragrance of flowers, the 
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Publication Printing 
Let us estimate on your 
daily or weekly newspaper 


ELORE UNION PTG. CO. 
33 First Street New York City 











CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 


is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-saving equipment and an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 
on your publication and be convinced. 


THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 














COMMERCIAL SPANISH 


Will Pay Rich Dividends te YOU 


Start now. You will be surprised at the short 
time in which you will have the reading, writ- 
ing and speaking mastery you want through 
Use spare minutes at 

Practical work from 
German, Russian, 


our practical course. 
home or on the train. 
start. We also teach 


Italian, and other subjects. Write at once. 


THE HOME STUDY SCHOOLS, Paul E. Kun- 
zer, Ph.D., Director, Dept. H-4, 168 Dartmouth 


St., Boston 17, Mass. 





EXPRESS GAZETTE 


The ONLY Express Paper 


Covers Entire Express Field, Traffic 
Managers, Shippers, etc., of the princi- 
pal corporations and industrial concerns, 
etc. Railway and Motor Express. 

Save TIME, MONEY AND TROUBLE 
in the Proper Handling of your Express 
Shipments. Subscription $2 per annum. 

THE EXPRESS GAZETTE 

51 Broadway New York City 
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mand 500Ks on Patents, Trade Marks, 
| etc., sent free. Our 74 years of experi- 





ence, efficient service, and fair dealing, 
assure fullest value and protection to the 


ap licant. The Scientific American 
uld be read by all inventors. 

MUNN & CO.,659 Woolworth Bidg., N.Y 

Tower Bldg, "Chicago, UL, 625 F S 

Washington, D. C. 


‘Hobart ~ 
Market S&t., Cal 


San_ Francisco, 
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melodies of the birds, and the 
benediction of the blue skies, 

“THE GOLDEN BANTA\ 
CORN. If you haven’t had 
you have missed the glory of the 
summer.’ 

A little poetical, but it c ertainly 
carries the smell of gardens jp 
it. The label, moreover, is a yel. 
low of the same shade as the wa 
itself, thereby stimulating 1! 
petite. 

The member of the Class who 
sends in this label adds that 
“What was equally satisfying was 
that the goods did more than live 
up to their lithograph,” which 
makes the story complete. 

* * * 


Secretaries of associations and 
similar organizations sometimes 
find that members do not com 
across with their dues as regu- 
larly as they ought to. Associa- 
tion work suffers in consequence: 
but it is not always easy to find 
a way to stir the members u 
without offending some of them 
For example, a certain associa- 
tion recently found that $35,000 
was owed to it in membership 
dues, most of it from fairly large 
corporations. The amounts were 








PRINTED 


ENVELOPES 


10,000 634 Envelopes...... $2.50 per M 
10,000 634 Window........ 3.10 per M 
10,000 No. 10 he gaa 3.75 per M 
10,000 No. 10 Window.... 4.50 per M 


Prices include printing of corner card ir 
black ink. Stock is good quality 24-lk 
White Wove. 5000 of any item 25c per 
thousand additional. Size 6% is 354x6%. 
No. 10 is 4%x9%. Samples sent on re 
quest. Send us one of your present _enve 
lopes to use as copy. Immediate delivery 
Let us know your envelope requirements. 


GENERAL ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Telephone Canal 745 
413 Broadway New York 








CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
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SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO 
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Is Your Organization Sick ? 


I know a man who is good at locating trouble and 
correcting it. He is a sort of financial-reorganiza- 
tion-sales doctor, with all the usual “efficiency” bunk 
omitted. 


He knows accounting and finance up, down and 
across. He has reorganized big things. He has 
been a sales director and a good one. 


This fellow is young, ambitious, analytical, a doer 
and a success. He is earning $12,000, has earned 
more and certainly will again. 


I know he would make a very valuable addition to 
an organization that needs some practical, intelli- 
gent re-constructing. Let me put you in touch with 
him. .... A. E. C., Room 707, 111 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. 


fo Here’s 


Something New 
in a Letterhead 


“That’s what I call a REAL idea— 
wonder how they got their trademark 
watermarked in the paper? Must be 
a big firm ordering letterheads in tremendous quantities—bet 
it’s expensive, too.” 


THAT’S the impression CREATED by a CLIMAX 
STATIONERY LETTERHEAD with your OWN TRADE- 
MARK WATERMARKED in the paper BY OUR SPECIAL 
PROCESS. Yet you can order letterheads in quantities of 
25,000 or more at the price of any Good Bond Paper. 


Write for Portfolio of Samples. 
CLIMAX STATIONERY COMPANY 
33 Sullivan Street, New York 
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very small, ranging from $15 
The NOTION and up and averaging about $50. 
NOVELTY REVIEW secretary was compelled t 


fy aE. after the delinquents, and deci 
| Ren tee ys Go walt that the best way to do it was 
levoted exclusively to Notions, Novel- place himself on the same 

ties, Fancy Goods, Art Needlework, ete. of the desk as the debtor and 


1170 Broadway New York dress the letter as one down- 
trodden worm to another. 


GAS COMPANIES result was a letter running 
ore. making up for a buying fast by buying follows: 


THE GAS RECORD GENTLEMEN : 


reaches almost every gas company. Largest At a meeting of some of the « 

INDIVIDUAL pald subscriptions. 91% cir- of the organization this morning I 

culation of executives. for suggestions for a letter to b 

Sample copy and market data on request. to a large number of concerns 

20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO have not, as yet, sent us the relat 
56 W. 45th Street, NEW YORK small amounts due for membership d 

Member A.B.C. and A.B.P. or service rendered. 
It was the sense of those present t 
the very small amount involved y 

THE HOTEL BULLETIN the cause of the delay, it being 
A monthly hotel magazine with amount that ordinarily comes under th 

a national distribution. eye of an employee who does not reali 
Purchasing power of readers is the close relationship between the 

many millions. ganization and its members and 
Best producer in the hotel field. does not realize that service is re 
Agency business solicited. dered at cost and that therefore to con- 


BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor tinue this service at cost an almost 


951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago direct dependence rests on you. ‘ 
It is not necessary to tell you of the 


- = = pressing need at this time of getting 
Quick action and big money rulesthe | funds in hand, and I am sure that yo 
petroleum industry will also realize the difficulty we ex- 
It’s an inviting market you perience as an organization, when the 
can cover effectively with amounts due us, although they repre 
PETROLEUM AGE sent many thousands of dollars, are so 
relatively small, and therefore divided 

(Monthly) among so many people. : ; 

20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO I did not get the suggestions for 
56 W. 45th Street, NEW YORK letter for which I asked, but won’t you 
130 S. Fairmount St., PITTSBURGH, PA. | Please send in your check, which will 

Write for sample copy, rates and ew data be even better? 

Applicant for Membership in A. B. C 
































Immediately after the mailing of 


this letter, checks for back dues 
began coming in at the rate of 
$2,000 a day until almost the 


Bot. 1878. Chicago whole gap of $35,000 was filled 
The Largest Paid in. The replies that came in 
Circulation in the with checks showed that every- 
Lumber Field. body accepted the reminder with 

good grace, and a few even con- 





MEMBER A.B.C. 




















BUILDING [es LAUNDRIES 


MATERIALS are big users of 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE DEALER | A MOTOR DELIVERY TRUCKS 
eieniniad Reach them through the 


Mouicpine” | REACH National Laundry Journal 
: - 120 ANN ST., CHICAGO 
Member of the A. B. C. 


[GIBBONS Knows ys CANADA"| 


rORONTO MONTREI WINNIPEG 
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gratulated the writer on his 
cleverness. 

A good collection letter is al- 
wavs a difficult thing to write, 
and the above specimen may be 
a good model for distressed 


treasurers to pattern after. 
* * * 


James H. Buswell, advertising 
counselor in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has a little folder entitled “Those 
‘Peanut’ Orders.” Its message is 
to the effect that “whether we 
like it or not, 1921 will be a year 
of peanut orders. Some of us 
have become so accustomed to 
having big double-jointed Jumbo 
orders handed to us all shelled, 
salted, and put up in waxed paper 
sacks that we hate like fury to 
begin shucking our own. But we 
must remember that big business 
is built on the basis of the faith- 
ful handling of peanut orders.” 
To give point to this message, 
Buswell pastes a selected peanut 
right on the folder with a drop 
of glue and uses it as a place 
card at business luncheons, etc., 
where he is to speak. He also uses 
the enclosure in his letters, but 
minus the suggestion of Virginia, 
because unprotected goobers do 


MECHANICAL WINDOW 


DISPLAYS operated by the 
AMERICAN WIND-CLUTCH 
Are Increasing Sales for Leading 
Manufacturers. A Small Electric 

Fan Furnishes the Power. Very 
Economical. 

Send for Catalog No. 21 
THE AMERICAN DISPLAY CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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AMA WOMAN 
my home is my we shop 


Madeleine Kelly Purcell_ Advertising 
Copywriting and Counsel from 
The Woman's Point of View 


348 West 118th St. New York 


aii 7652 


BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE ~ FLATIRON BLDG-175 FIFTH AVB 
PLANT~PARTOLA BLDG ~- 100 WEST 21ST 








E 
AD 


SPECIAL SERVICE 
im CO-OPERATION with 


NATIONAL eae 
» EXCLUSIVELY. 








Pruntinc In 16 Lancuaces 
CATALOGUES 
PRICE LISTS and 
ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
Of Every Description 
High Class Printing and Correct 
Translations Guaranteed 


Get busy and go after the foreign markets. 
THE UNITED PRINTING CO. 
Printers— Publishers — Bookbinders 


320-322 W. Federal Ste Youvestown, 0. 














Head Office: 


MONTREAL TORONTO 





RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 
CHARLES J. HIRT, Managing Director 


Electrotypes, Stereotypes and Matrices 
Save Duty, Time and Expense 
185 RICHMOND ST. WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 


PLANTS AT 


LONDON WINDSOR 
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MAN 
WANTED 


If you are a man who has 
a record of getting things 
done, we would like to get 
in touch with you. 


We require as district 
manager in a certain terri- 
tory someone of strong per- 
sonality, an organizer, good 
at getting the facts and 
analyzing conditions, intel- 
ligent in drawing conclu- 
sions, and on-the-job in 
carrying out recommenda- 
tions. This man would 
have to travel enough to 
keep his hand on things at 
all times. 


It does not make much 
difference to us what line 
of business you have been 
in previously; in fact, au- 
tomobile experience is not 
a necessary qualification. 


Write us about your ex- 
perience, and salary ex- 
pected. We will arrange a 
personal interview by ap- 
pointment. 


FRANKLIN 
AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 
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not carry well through the 
mails. But why not a little printed 
or lithographed picture made in 
the form of a peanut and pasted 
on? The idea is too good to be 
dropped just because it has to go 
into an envelope. 





Another Prophecy Comes True 


“THE TRaFFIC Worvp” 
“Tue TraFric BuLteriy” 
PUBLISHED BY 
Tue Trarric Service Corporation 
Cuicaco, April 6, 192). 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have before me a March 24 issue 
of Printers’ Ink and I note with much 
interest the article on page 41, entitled 
“The Railroads Make Radical Change 
in Advertising.” This surely is an 
other victory for advertising. 

We very greatly appreciate the co- 
operation this article will give us be- 
cause heretofore we have been work- 
ing alone on what has always been 
considered to be a hopeless cause. 

In view of the fact that some years 
ago Printers’ Ink said that railroads 
ought to advertise their freight services 
and that some day they would do so, 
seems to me that since several of the 
railroads have already actually carried 
copy of this character, that this is not 
only another big victory for advertising 
but also a_most convincing proof that 
Printers’ Ink has almost an uncanny 
insight into the future of advertising 
and also possesses a marvelous ability 
to prophesy | accordingly. 

HE TraFFic Wortp,” 
H. W. Ketzocc 
Advertising Manayer. 





Thibaut Wall Paper Account 
with Joseph Richards 


Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., wall paper, 
New York, has selected the Joseph 
Richards Company, Inc., of that city, 
to handle its advertising. The lists for 
the spring campaign have already been 
made up. The plans call for con 
tration on the New York territory 





Baltimore Agency Appoints 
H. A. Barton 


H. A. Barton, formerly with Street 
& Finney, Inc., at New York, has been 
placed in charge of the copy staff of 
the Green-Lucas Company, advertising 
agency, Baltimore, 4 

Bayard F. Collins has 
copy staff of this agency. 


joined the 





New San Francisco Advertising 
Service 

Arthur W. Paine, formerly adver 

tising manager of The White House, 


San Francisco, has opened an adv¢ 
tising service office 'in San Francisc: 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


SOME POCKET MONEY to a copy 
wr for distinctive, short, sales mes- 
sages on two wrapping papers of un- 
usue! elegance. Address Box 478, care 
of Vrinters’ Ink. 








WA N TED—Live, aggressive young man 
for growing New England agency. Must 


WARTS ~tnetiiing 
for Chicago territory; also 
Monthly and annual publ 
opportunity and wide field. HARDWARE 
NEWS, 1315 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
We have an opportunity for a young 
man with some experience. Must be 
alert and of good appearance. Apply by 
letter, in confidence, outlining what you 
have done and what you want to do. 
Box 486, Printers’ Ink. 


representatives 
New England. 
“a eae Sal did 











have initiative and creative ability. One 
who can write copy. State salary and 
experience. Box 506, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING TEACHER 

wanted by large University. ‘Give full 
particulars as to experience, education, 
sa in first letter. Address Box 498, 
Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 

of istructive and executive type. Big 
national weekly. Excellent opportunity; 
correspondence confidential. Write freely 
and completely. Interview by appoint- 
ment Box 530, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN of character, 
all around agency experience, college 
trained, to, do hard work afternoons or 
full time. Will be tried out at low 
salary; give record and phone. Op- 
portunity, Box 529, care Printers’ Ink. 








Secretary to handle technical advertis- 
ing and promotion records. Knowledge 
of trade-paper forwarding, checking and 
billing essential. Experience on printer’s 


estimates and in type layout work de- 
sirable. Stenography. Salary commen- 
surate. Box 534, Printers’ Ink. 





Can yoy write copy for the small-town 
merchant? Lay out circulars that will 
bring customers into his store? <A 
good position in Chicago is ready for 
the man who can do this, and plenty 
of room to grow. Give full particulars 


of business experience. Box 497, P. 
ASSOCIATE WANTED 





I’m a practical advertising man and have 
recently taken over a trade publication 
of unusual possibilities in a leading in- 


dusiry. Am looking for a young man 
with some capital and undoubted char- 
acter who is anxious to secure his fu- 
ture to join me in this enterprise. Both 
the business and myself will stand the 
strictest investigation. Box 480, P. I. 


- ADVERTISING MAN 


A thoroughly trained advertising man, 
preferably with mechanical or chemical 
engineering education. One capable of 





taking charge of department, including 
sales promotion, circularizing, etc. Must 
be able to write effective technical copy 
and manage department in thorough 


manner. Good opportunity for right 
mar. Reply, stating qualifications, edu- 


cation, experience and salary you re- 
quire. Box 504, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Salesman Wanted—A modern, up-to 
date plant, equipped with Cylinders and 
Jobbers, for the highest grade of work 
with service on the minute promised. 
We have a good proposition for the right 
man. All replies confidential. Address 
Robert, Box 481, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST WANTED 
Clever, versatile sketch artist with ideas 
and visualizing ability will be offered an 
attractive proposition with a large or- 
ganization. Give full particulars, past 
experience and some samples of work 
in first letter, to be held in strictest con- 
fidence. Studio, Box 499, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 

Good money to the man who has the 
experience, acquaintance and appearance 
to represent the best equipped plant 
of its size in New York. Fully organ- 
ized Art and Service Departments. 
Liberal drawing account. Give full de- 
tails in confidence. Box 516, P. I. 


Wanted—Young man as Assistant Man- 
ager of Commercial Organization with 
3000 members in Southwestern city 
of 100,000 population. Duties: Revenue 
maintenance, membership campaigning 
and promotion of membership acquaint- 
ance (or morale). Committee work of 
prime importance. Duties practically 
those of sales manager. Send recent 
photo and full particulars. Box 479, P. I. 


A REAL 
OPPORTUNITY IS 
OFFERED . 


TO AN EXPERIENCED CIRCULA- 
TION MAN WHO CAN PROVE HIS 
ABILITY TO HANDLE SUCCESS- 
FULLY THE DETAILS OF THE 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT OF 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE WITH A 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
APPROXIMATELY ONE MILLION 
COPIES. 

TO THE MAN BIG ENOUGH FOR 
THE JOB, $50 A WEEK WILL BE 
PAID TO START. THERE IS UN- 
LIMITED OPPORTUNITY FOR AD- 
VANCEMENT IN PROPORTION TO 
ABILITY. 

—_ BOX 488, PRINTERS’ 
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erPRrESENTATION is offered by Ad- | YOUNG MAN, 28, with 8 years’ ex- 
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WANTED 

Advertising Representative to handle our 
three business papers exclusively; take 
charge of New York Office and cover 
Eastern territory. Do not apply unless 
you are experienced and have acquaint- 
ances among agencies. Call on Claude 
P. Hooker, Pennsylvania Hotel. 





WANTED—A high-class man or woman 
to take charge of one of the largest 
Newspaper Service Departments in the 
South. Must write good, sound mer- 
chandising copy, and make good, at- 
tractive lay-outs. Will pay the right 
salary to the right party. All corre- 
spondence will be treated strictly confi- 
dential. Address: Box 507, P. I. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED—$4,000 
and Commission to start and unlimited 
possibilities offered to an energetic man 
able to increase the sale of a line of 
household necessities handled by Drug, 
Department, Grocery, General and Hard- 
ware Stores, as well as 5 and 10 cent 
chains, 

Must be able to engage and direct the 
activities of agents and bring with him 
ideas. 

Line is known from coast to coast and 
advertised in a limited way. 

Apply, giving details, Box 494, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—Classified 
Department. Several newspaper publish- 
ers who are negotiating for our System 
service require experienced manager to 
take charge of the work from the date 
of installation of our service. e are 
asked to interview a number of appli- 
cants and make recommendations. Open- 
ings in Central West, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New England. Previous 
experience with The Basil L. Smith Sys- 
tem of Classified Advertising Promotion 
not required. Good salary. Write us 
fully concerning your newspaper train- 
ing. The Basil L. Smith System, Inc., 
402 Otis Building, Philadelphia. 


High-Calibre Agency 
Copy Man Wanted 


One with a keen merchandising sense, 
who can take a campaign from its very 
inception and follow through to the 
end—who can direct as well as create. 
We want a man who has done big 
things—and who has done them well. 

To one so qualified, a New York ad- 
vertising agency offers an opportunity 
that is limited only by the man’s capa- 











bilities, Please answer in full detail, 
giving experience, salary, etc. Speci- 
mens of your work will be returned. 


Strictly confidential, of course. Address 


Box 533, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Fine Hoe straight-line news- 
paper press, 32 pp. quad., two-deck, with 
color deck, cut-off 23% inches, very com- 
plete stereo. equipment—paper discon- 
tinued—eight cols. wide, 12% ems—fine 





condition. Baker Sales Company, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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tising service omce in San Francisco. 
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24-SHEET, HAND-PAINTED POST. 
ERS for billboard advertising, any 
quantity, plain or pictorial. Advertising 
agencies send for catalogue. GENESEE 
SIGN CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


illustrations that make small ads 
stand out and put over the prod- 
uct are my specialty. fred kann, 
321 broadway, n. y. telephone 
worth 1696 


“Ad-Rhymes”’ 
For Sales Letters—Circulars—Booklets— 
House Organs—and Advertisements of 
all kinds. ‘“‘Ad-Rhymes,” 706 Central 
Station, St. Louis. 


GO AFTER out-of-town business; $15 
places your ad before 7,500,000 Sunday 
newspaper readers. Write for FREE bui 
letin listing 605 newspapers. Arkenberg, 
702-D World Bldg., New York. 


BANK IDEA WANTED 
Plan, scheme or device to increase de 
posits of bank, Will pay for same if 
accepted. Please give particulars in first 
letter. Box 490, Printers’ Ink. 

















House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


INCORPORATION IN ARIZONA 
COMPLETED IN ONE DAY 
Any capitalization, least cost, greatest 
advantages. Transact business anywhere. 
Laws, By-Laws and forms free. Stoddard 
Incorporating Co., 8-T Phoenix, Ariz. 


TRADE-PAPER FOR SALE 
Monthly trade journal, now published in 
South, but adaptable to any part of coun 
try, is offered for $50,000.00. At present 
shows 20% net profit on that amount 
Details to responsible, interested parties 
only. Unusual opportunity to step into 
going business. Box 493, Printers’ Ink 


Tape Measures for 
Advertising and Souvenir 
Purposes 
in silver-finished metal cases made 
in our own novel shapes, such as 
TURTLE, HAT, SHOE, FISH, 

LIBERTY BELL, FLASK, « 
your own design. 

Write for samples and informa 
tion, or send us your specifications. 


SANDERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
2-8 Temple Street, Providence, R. |. 
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REPRESENTATION is offered by Ad- 
vertising Agency of good reputation to 
one two GOOD PUBLICATIONS, 
either AMERICAN or FOREIGN LAN: 
GUAGE. Address Representative, Room 
306.\, Pulitzer Bldg., New York City. 





Light White Catalogue Paper, basis 
24x36, 25 pounds. 159 rolls, 55 inches; 
average weight per roll, 950 Ibs.; diame- 
ter of roll, 30 inches. 57 rolls, 37 
inches; average weight per roll, 600 Ibs.; 
diameter, 30 inches. Box 507, P. 





EDI1 I rORS—Prominent Engineer writes 
Ent rtaining, Interesting, ‘Instructive ar- 
ticles on subjects in field of Engineer- 
ing, ¥ conomics, Industrial Relationships. 
Everyday language used. Assignments, 
or will select own subjects. Address 
Engineer, care of Mr. Cox, Room 312, 
30 Church Street, New York City. 


TENANT WANTED 


by weekly publication to sublet office, 
about 450 square feet. Modern fireproof 
ofice building near Madison Square; 
good light and air. Suitable for pub- 
lishers’ representative. Reasonable rent. 
Box 496, Printers’ Ink. 
Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of 
Election for the ensuing year and for 
the transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing, ill be held in the office of the 
aotee Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Monday, May 9, 1921, at i2 
o’clock noon. Chas. H. Thayer, Pres. 


FOR RENT 


Bright and attractively furnished 
office; outside exposure, top floor, 
150 square feet, telephone service, 
2 blocks from Grand Central. Rea- 
sonable rental. Ideal for publish- 
er’s representative. References re- 
quired. Telephone Vanderbilt 3851. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN—experienced editor 
and copy writer—wants position with 
publishing house or agency as assistant 
editor or copy writer. Or free-lance 
work in either line. Box 531, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















YOUNG MAN, 28, with 8 years’ ex- 
perience in advertising department of 
newspaper and advertising agency wishes 
inside position with live-wire agency. 
Box 509, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR with some a of 
copy writing, former I. orre- 
spondent, now connected, desires change. 
State salary. Box 512, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN, 27 years of age, 9 
years’ experience, wishes sition with 
printing house or advertising agenc 
as order clerk or production man. Ref- 
erence furnished. Box 525, P. I. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
ADVERTISING AND SALES 
EXECUTIVE OPEN FOR 
ENGAGEMENT. BOX 489, 
CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK. 


MR. EXECUTIVE—Here’s the young 
man you want for your assistant sec- 
retarial, accounting, advertising and 
office management. Experience. Uni- 
versity education. Box 519, P. I 


Technical Advertising Manager desires 
position with agency or manufacturer. 
Graduate engineer. 10 years’ technical ad- 
vertising, editorial and advertising agency 
experience. Salary $5000. Box 492, P. I. 


Office Executive—Young man, fifteen 
years’ accounting managerial experience, 
wants position with advertising or print- 
ing concern. Knowledge printing costs 
and estimating; also financial investing. 
Salary $4500 per annum. Box 477, P. I. 


YOUNG ADVERTISING MAN 
Newspaper trained solicitor with some 
copywriting experience desires connec- 
tion in or near Philadelphia. State 
salary. Box 515, Printers’ Ink. 

I am an 


Experienced Layout Man 


Familiar with copy writing, lettering, 
engraving. Six years’ experience wit 
large pu lisher. “Desires position with 
added responsibility, increased oppor- 
tunity. Address Box 518, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGERS, ATTENTION! 
Automotive specialty sales engineer and 
aviator now planning a flying trip across 
United States in reference to establish- 
ing sales agencies, calling on dealers, and 
stimulating sales interest. Carry own 
Press Representative. Address Aerial 
Tramp, Box 484, care of Printers’ Ink. 



































PUBLICITY MANAGER 
and house organ editor wants oppor- 
tunity to do big things. Ideas, initia- 
tive, experience, sound business judg- 
ment and not afraid of work. Box 
523. Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young man, 24, desires connection with 
advertising department or agency. Col- 
lege education. Editorial and copy writ- 
ing experience in general and —— 
lines. Knowledge of printing met 
Now, and could remain with cueemy 
Box 521, P. I 





of national repute. 





Tl. To2T 
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Overworked? 


Let me relieve you of detail and 
bring a new slant to your prob- 
lems. Letters that dig up orders, 
house-organs that are read, direct- 
mail material from original idea to 
finished production, Familiar with 
modern marketing methods. Keen 
analyst. Highly recommended. 
Age 31. Married. Location in or 
near New York. Box 500, P. I. 
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YOUNG WOMAN—25, college graduate, 
six months in plan and research depart- 
ment of one of the best agencies, with 
copy ambitions, . wants position where 
advertising or merchandising experience 
would be valuable. Box 517, I. 


THE PEOPLE I work for aren’t fully 
convinced that the world is round. If 
I work for them much longer, I'll have 
my doubts, too. I am secretary, make-up 
editor, etc. Have you a job for me? 
Box 503, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
YOUNG WOMAN—46 years’ experience 
in mail-order and trade paper; writing 
copy and taking charge of engraving 
and printing. Desires position in New 
York. Box 514, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SOME FIRM 

wants a salesmanager or representative 
in the Rocky Mountain States. This 
man, at present East, knows the West, 
knows sales and advertising; is an 
engineer, and is fully competent to 
organize a sales force, or take charge 
of* sales. Box 511, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 
Versatile writer, prolific in ideas; ex- 
ceptionally interesting story for the 
concern demanding broad experience 
with big national campaigns, creating 
copy, ideas, visualizations, directing art, 
mechanical, printing, executive; N. Y 
man; $85.00 per week, no less. Box 
524, Printers’ .Ink 

















Practical Business Builder 


and experienced organizer, open for 
engagement; American; unmarried; 
age 42; constructive, productive 
business-getter, accustomed directing 
advertising in all it implies—sales; 
negotiations, etc.; resourceful ex- 
ecutive; domestic "and foreign expe- 
rience. Box 483, care Printers’ Ink. 





INTELLIGENCE PLUS EXPERIENCE 
Unbroken record of first honor in school 
and on the job. College graduate. Ex- 
perience as salesman, cashier, office man- 
ager, publicity writer and editor of 
national association magazine. 

All phases of printing and publishing. 
Excellent at statistics, research. 

Copy covers machinery, display, 
agement, books, English courses. 

This woman of 29 wants real job—ad- 
vertising, welfare, research, editorial— 
with real firm. Salary according to fu- 
Address Box 482, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Capable advertising representative, 
having five years’ trade and news- 
paper experience, seeks a connection 
with an established publication. 
Twenty-eight years old; mdr- 
ried. Available May Ist. Box 487, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


man- 


ture. 
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Advertising Assistant—7 years’ 

ing experience; understands layouts 
copy writing; desires opportuni: 
agency or advertising department 
chanical, production or soliciting 

Versatile, education, confidence. 

505, care Printers’ Ink. 


WRITE TO 
Box 528, Printers’ Ink, and yor 
meet a young man who handles 
advertising of a large fiction pub 
He is just the man for a concern h:z 
ing dealer service. Thorough know'edge 
of printing, engraving and lithography. 
Can put over a campaign with a bang 
Age 22. College education. 


ee ° 
Advertising—Sales Executive 
Now engaged on advertising staff of well 
known national publication, considering 
change. Age 36. Practical salesman, 
ager and correspondent. Desires c: 
tion with advertising agency or as 
executive where knowledge of advertising 
and merchandising could be used t 
vantage. Best references. Box 485, 


In a Few Words— 


I am well fitted through my as 
tion with a large publishing hou 
write forceful copy that’s distir 
If you’ve a real opportunity on 
circulation or agency sta where 
knowledge and _ (fitness can < : 
write me. Box 526, care of Printer 
Ink. 














SALES MANAGEMENT 
or 
SELLING 


Can do both. Have sales and sales 
management record which will stand 
acid test. 

Objection to present connectior 
excessive traveling. Desire sor 
thing in or around New York ( 
Immediate income not as essent 
as future possibilities. Only legit 
mate sales propositions consider: 

Highest references; age 36; n 
ried; availabie May 10th. Addr 
Box 532, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


A college man with a recor: 


achievement, 15 years’ merc! 
dising and advertising experie: 
wide acquaintance among nat 
advertisers and formerly head 
a New York agency will be a 
able May first. 

If you need an account ex 
tive or new business, you may pos- 
sibly solve your problem by im- 
mediately answering this adver- 
tisement. Box 527, Printers’ [nk. 
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WANTED— Young man, twenty-two 

years age, single, wants position as 

traveli salesman for newspaper sup- 

sly house. Have had several years’ ex- 

nerience im newspaper work. Best of 

references. D. R. Schroder, Box 190, 
i. & 


Greenviiie, S- 
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COPY WRITER, LAYOUT MAN—A 
good one—8 years’ experience General, 
Technical and Direct Mail Advertising. 
Well educated, thoroughly competent, 
age 29, salary moderate. Would like 
position with Agency or Manufacturer 
near home (New York). Box 501, P. I. 





“Woman with Vision 


Has fiction and verse ability, plus four 
years’ National Agency experience in 
g unusual ads, mailing pieces, 
Does fine writing—or inspira- 
r matter-of-fact. Digs for the 
Knows cuts, printing. Wants 
eger opportunity. Can you use this 
ility Box 520, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE or OFFICE MANAGER 
desires connection with a reputable con- 
cern where results are recognized. Six- 
teen successful years handling credits, 
collections, voluminous printing orders 
and office details. Have had consider- 
able accounting experience. My record 
stands investigation. Salary, commen- 
coaite with ability. Box 510, Printers’ 
nk 





‘PRODUCTION MAN 


years with printers, advertisers 
lishers. My practical and tech- 
wledge of everything related to 
ted word or picture enables me 
economically printing, engrav- 

lithography and _ advertising. 
years, married. Will consider 
within 50 miles of New York. 
3,500. Box 513, Printers’ Ink. 





I am an 


Advertising Executive 


stinct 


here 

ell employed, but looking for 
bigger, better and more strenu- 
within the next few months. 
han four years of broad, inten- 
sive experience in business paper and 
newspaper fields, including close con- 
tact with clients and agencies; organiza- 
iC inagement and production; com- 
1f booklets, letters, folders and 
romotion work; supervision of 
engraving, mechanical and 
tails. Have written some suc- 
“oPY, but my interest is essen- 
broader phases of advertising 
rchandising. American; Chris- 

rried, age, 29. 
ou offer me an opportunity to 
permanent and profitable asso- 
vith a keen and congenial com- 
r advertising agency? Even 
the opening may not be ready 
ter, whv not exchange confi- 
now? Box 522, Printers’ Ink. 


HERE’S A MAN WE 
_WANT TO PLACE 


r two years he has handled 
youts, art and engraving in 
vertising Department in a very 
nner. 
inge in the organization leaves 
tilable to someone who needs a 
lass man. He would make a good 
t to either an advertising man- 
an agency account executive. 
5 years old, college trained and 
s responsibility in a dependable 





shes to stay in the vicinity of 
rk City, and will start at a 
ble salary if the prospects are 
good. Address Box 508, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION and 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 

He has for eight years been p!anning 
and successfully carrying through sales 
promotion and advertising campaigns for 
manufacturer, publication and agency. 

He wants a permanent position where 
the successful application of sound ad- 
vertising and merchandising knowledge 
will mean an established future. 

He is thirty, a college man, married. 
Salary $5,000. 

Some New York manufacturer or 
agency will find him just the man they 
need. Box 495, Printers’ Ink. 





From Printing to 
Advertising 


I am 27; a woman. My earning ca- 
peety as service manager for a_print- 
ing house is $3,000. Because I want 
to write copy and am willing to start 
in at the beginning you can have my 
services at your own figure until I 
prove to you that I have originality; 
power of expression; enthusiasm that 
warms the printed page; imagination 
that sees beyond the goods to the ser- 
vice they can render Box 502, 
Printers’ Ink. 














BRAINS FOR SALE! 


yowos young man of 

26 has for sale the ability 

to THINK instead of an apti- 

tude for plodding the rut of 

“experience.”’ 

Five years’ intensive study and ad- 
vertising service fit him for THE 
opportunity. 

He knows how to organize, make a 
study of the product, of the mar- 
ket; how to analyze competition, 
plan the campaign, produce the 
advertising, test its value IN 
ADVANCE; he knows the factors 
controlling the advertising and its 
appropriation; he understands thor- 
oughly the purchase and best use 
of art, photographs, engravings 
and paper; he is unusually apt 
with type and layouts; his copy is 
good, but not perfect; knows 
how to analyze mediums, compile 
and classify mailing lists. In 
short, he is thoroughly trained. 

His idea of salary is not exaggera- 
ted. Write Box 491, Printers’ 
Ink, for further details. 
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Furniture Industry’s Campaign Coming 

Old Trade-Mark Registrations Valuable Chauncey P. Carter 
English Schoolmasters Plan Co-operative Buying ....-Thomas Russel 
A Man Who Shouldn't Advertise 

Selling by Mail Two Million Army Field Caps.. 

Try This on Your Last Year’s Advertisements 

Two Letters That “Shot Straight” 

Substitution That Should Be Fought 

Production and the Advertising Outlook 

When Advertising Can Legitimatize Big Profits. . 


Westclox Advertising Family Has New Member. 


Advertising Methods of Customers Used as Basis of Credit Extension... 
H. Uehlinge» 


Getting Orders Right Now... 
Editorials 
When the Factory Product Is “(CCommonplace’—The Growing Infl 


ence of the Business Press—Advertising Makes Good in Britair 
Labor Crisis—“‘Home of Advertised Goods” Quits. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














PRINTERS’ INK 











’twixt the cup 
and the lip 


There’s many a slip between 
the reading of an advertis- 
ing message, in the home, or 
in the office, and the actual 
purchase. 


Many advertisers are using 
Outdoor Advertising* because 
it bridges in this gap and 
extends the influence of the 
advertiser's message right 
up to the point of purchase. 


=. oer. == A. 
r lhos. (sack (©. 
Outdoor Advertising — Nation-wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 





*Painted Display Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising 
Poster Advertising 


Outdoor Advertising builds sound, enduring Business 
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Will Reward 
FIGHTERS 


ACH .six months during the past nine years 

The Chicago Tribune has submitted a sworn 
statement of circulation to the United States Gov- 
ernment. Back in 1912, when the first of these 
statements was made, The Tribune had two genera- 
tions of leadership behind it, and was considered 
by many to have attained the pinnacle of its de- 
velopment. Yet the current statement shows that 
since 1912 Tribune circulation has increased 109% 
Daily, and 159% Sunday. Furthermore The 
Tribune is still forging ahead, as evidenced by the 
averages for the month of March, which are sub- 
stantially higher than those for the last six months 
period. 


Tribune Circulation, Climb 


As Shown by Statements to Government 


Average Six Daily Sunday 
Months Ending— (Excl=sive of Sunday) (Only) 
Sept. 30, 1912... 2.2 2222+eeeees + +++ 220,500 304,325 
Mar. 31, — 5, 363,119 
Sept. 30, 3 o 0s 493,312 366,918 
Mar. 31, b a7 406,556 
Sept. 3 seas aunts ce 459,728 
Mar, ; 5 326,8 534,848 
Sept. 30, 354,52 558,396 
Mar, 31, 359,65 585,934 
Sept. 3 ... -392,483 619,023 
Mar. eink 0.4 chien 00's 00% 0S 645,612 
Sept. 3 <x Ser Fg 614,418 
Mar. 3 hoagie 367,798 606,111 
Sept. ; ; . 633,315 
Mar. 3 2 693,895 
Sept. 30, ie oes re 666,496 
Mar. 31, 1920. Terre eee ,703 732,606 
Sept. 3 : : rn x 5 711,254 


Mar. 31, 1921 787,952 

















March, 1921 





The Chicago Tribune now has by far the largest morn- 
ing daily circulation in America—and the second largest 
Sunday circulation. 


The Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER /((/. 














